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ADVERTISEMENT. 

MR. de Voltaire is one of the 
few happy authors who 
have lived Co enjoy the full 
fruits of the moft extenfive reputa- 
tion. He has lived to fee his fame 
flourifhing not only in his own coun- 
try, but alfo diffufed over all the ci- 
vilized kingdoms and flates of Europe ; 
among which he is univerfally ad- 
mired for the fire of his genius, the 
brilliancy of his wit, the poignancy 
of his fatire^ the elegance of his ftilc : 
in a word, for that namelcfs talent 
which operates like a charm, engaging 
the reader's attention and applaufc, 
even in fpite of himfelf, and as it 
were rendering the performance in- 
chanting alike to perfons of every age, 
nation, chatadter, and complexion. 
A 2 But 



iv ADVERTISEMENT- 

But how much foever he may be 
admired in other countries^ he fcems 
to be peculiarly adapted by nature^ 
for the entertainment of the EngHfh 
people^ diftinguifhed as he is by that 
impetuofity of genius, that luxuriancy 
of imagination and freedom of fpirit» 
which have charaderized the mod 
eminent poets of the Britifli nation. 

This congenial affinity remarkably 
appears in that eagernefs with which 
his works are procured, tranflated^ 
and perufed by the natives of Great 
Britain : an impatience attended with 
. fome inconvenieDce> which it is our 
purpofe to remove. 

The works of M. de Voltaire hav- 
ing made their firft appearance in de- 
tached piecest were partly tranflated 
into the Englifh language feparately 
by different hands, with very different 
degrees of merit, publifhed in various 
parcelSf according to the refpe&ive 
ibhemes and abilities of the diiSerent 

editors 



ADVERTISEMENT- r 

editors and tranflators^ \;rho iekded 
from die whoic fuch pieces . only as 
they hn^ned wonld faeft fart their . 
particular pnrpofts. Tbus the trao^ 
ilation of Voltaixe's works hath been 
left incomplete with refpec^ to the 
general plain, as weB as irregular in 
regard to the printing and pap^r, the 
iize and execution of the ieparate 
Yolomes. . 

It mzj alio be pronounced defec* 
the in another icnfe. Our author's 
imagination is fo warm and impe- 
tttous, . that it often traniports him 
fiom knage to image, and from ien* 
timent to fentimentj with ibch rapi*^ 
dity as obliges him to lea^e the pic^ 
tive half di&k>&d^ and the connexion 
unexplained. . In his proie-writingg^ 
he ufually burfts into the fubjed, and 
throws a glare of light on fome par- 
ticular party as if he took it for 
granted that the reader had before 
coi^ered it in every other attitude 
A3 and. 
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and point of view. This velocity of 
impulfe^ added to a remarkable paf- 
iion for peculiarity in point of fenti- 
ment, hath hurried him into fome 
obfcurities, inadvertencies^ and errors^ 
efpecially in the execution of his hif- 
torical tr^idis, which of all his works 
are the moft univerfally read for en- 
tertainment and inftrudion. 

In order, therefore,* to do juftice 
to his merit, and at the fame time 
fupply his defeds, we propofe to pub- 
li(h a complete and regular tranila- 
tion of all his works, illuftrated with 
notes hiflorical and critical, which 
may corred his miftakes, eludicate 
his obfcurities, point out his beauties, 
and explain his allufions to. the fatif*^ 
faction of the public. 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION. 

COVTAININd 

ThePLANoftheWORK; 

WITH 

A Summary Account of what thcWcftcrn 
Nations originally were^ and the Au- 
thor's Reafons for beginning this Effay 
with a Defcription of the East: 

YO U are at length refolvcd, then, to fur- 
mount the diiguft you conceived from 
reading the Modern Hiftory, fince the decay of 
the Roman Empire, and to receive a general 
idea of' the nations which inhabit and ravage 
the face of the earth. All that you feek to. 
learn in this immenfity of matter, is only that 
which deferves to be known i the genius, the 
manners and cuftoms of the principal nations, 
fupported by fa£b, of which no intelligent per- 
fon fliould be ignorant. The aini of fuch an 
inquiry is not to know the precife year in 
vhich the brutal fovereign of ,a barbarous peo- 
ple was fucceeded by a prince unworthy of 
hiftorical notice. If a man could hav« the mif- 
fortune to incumber his head with the'chrono- 
Vol, It B logical 



2 INTRODUCTION/ 

logical feries of all the dynaftiea which have 
Aioififted, all his knowledge would be a jumble 
of words. As it is laudable to know the great 
actions of tbofe fovereigns who have improved 
their fubjefb, and rendered them more happy ; 
fo is it reafonable to remain in ignorance of 
vulvar events in reigns, which ferve only to 
burden the memory. What advantage can you 
defive from the minute detail of a number of 
petty interefts and connexions which no longer 
fubnft ? of families long extind, that conte^ed 
the pofTedion of provinces now fwal lowed up 
in mighty kingdoms ? Every individual city now 
boafts its own particular hiftory, whether trae 
or falfe, moj'e voluminous and circumftanttal 
than that of Alexander the Great. There is 
more writing in the archives of a fingle con- 
vent, than in the annals of the Roman empire. 

A reader mud confine himfelf to certain li- 
n.its, and fcled only the choice parts from thole 
immenfe collections which the (ludy of one per- 
fon cannot poflibly comprehend. They con- 
ftitute a vaft magazine, from whence you take 
what is neceflary for your own occafions. 

Theilluflrious Boflliet, who in his treatife on 
one part of Univerfal Hiftory difplays the true 
fpirit of an hiftorian, has left off s^ the reign of 
Charlemagne. Yourdefign is, by beginning with 
this sera, to form to yourfelf a piAure oi man- 
kind : but, you muft often trace back your in- 
quiry to times of greater antiquity. I'hat great 
writer, in briefly mentioning the Arabians, who 
founded fuch a mighty empire, and cftabliOied 

fuch 
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fuch a flouri(hing religion, fpeaks of them as a 
deluge of barbarians. . He expatiates indeed on 
the Egyptians ; but wholly fupprefles the In- 
diaifs and Chinefe, at leaft as ancient and con* 
iiderable as the people of Egypt* 

Regaled as we are by the produce of their 
country, cloathed with their ftufFs, amuled by 
the games which they invented, nay even in- 
ftruded bv the morality of their ancient fables, 
why ihould we negledl to learn the genius of 
thofe nations which our European traders have 
conftantly vifitcd, even fince they firft found 
out the way to their coafts • ? 

In your philofophical inquiries touching the 
concerns of this globe, you naturally direct 
your firft attention to the Eaft, the nurfery of 
the arts, to which the weftern world owes 
every thing which it now enjoys. The oriental 
and fouthern climes inherit every advantage im- 
mediately from nature; whereas we, in thefe 
northern regions, owe alj to time, to commerce, 
and to tedious induftry* 

The countries antiently pofleffcd by the 
Ccltae, Alobroges, Pi£b, Germans, Sarm'atians, 
and Scythians, produced nothing but wild fruits, 
rocks, and forefts. Sicily, indeed, is faid to 
have afforded a fmall quantity of pats ; but as 
for wheat, rice, and the fruits of delicate tafte 

* To the Datives o^ India we are indebted for the betie- 
fits of agriculture, the manufa^hires of iilk| the game at 
iihcd, and the fablei of Pilpay. 

■ * B 2 ' and 
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and flavour, they grew on the bordcri of tlie 
Euphratei, in China and in India. The mod 
fertile countries were firft inhabited, and their 
inhabitants firft regulated hy police. The whole 
Levant, frorn Greece even to the extremities 
of oar bemifphere *, was famous in htdoxy even 
lone before w^ knew (6 much of it as to be 
fenublc of our own barbarijty. If we want to 
know any thing of our anceftors, the Celtae, 
we mufl have recourfe to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, natiom of a much later date than thofc 
who inhabit the continent of Afu. 

P*or example : Though the Gauls bordering 
upon the Alps, tn conjunction with the in- 
habitants of thefc mountaim*, fettled on the 
banks of the Po, from whence they penetrated 
to Rome about three hundred and iixiy years 
after the foundation of that city, and evt n be- 
ileged the capiiol ', wc (hould never have known 
of this expedition, but for the Roman hiftorians. 
^rhougb another fwarm of the fame people, 
about one hundred years after this enrcrpri'^c, 
invaded Theflaly and Mace<)onia, and advanced 
to the coaft of the Euxine-fca: all the infor- 
mation we have of this adventure, is from the 
(/reeks ; and they have neither told us who thofc 
Gauls were, nor what route they followed. In 
our own country there is not the leaft memo- 
rial of thefe migrations, in which our forefathers 

• WiMS —f mmh^f mMM by th» ascnmUjr of oar ho- 
mifplwre, vf< oiiuiot cof»prib«nd t H h< mtini tht northom 

^ru of Europe, (mtly Ue haf mir«pplied the word Lovant, 
which cannot b« with any propriaty txUnM tar tlicf nortb- 
wardi (han the count riei bordering on tha Maditerraitean. 

refemblcd 
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rererobled the Tartars : they only prove that 
we were a numerous and uncivilized people. 
The Grecian colony that founded Marfeilles 
fix bujidred years before theChrifttanaera, found 
h impradicahlc to polifli the Gauls : the Greek 
/anguage did not extend beyond their own ter* 
ritory. Neither Gauls, Grermans, Spaniards* 
Britons, nor SarmatianS) know any tbin^ of 
their own anceflors^ that happened above eigh- 
teen centuries ago, except the little thev learn 
from the records of their conquerors. We are 
even deftitute of fables, as if we had not courage 
to invent an origin : for thofe vain conceits 
importing that all the Weft was peopled by 
Gomer the Ion of Japbet, are fidlions of the 
£aft» If the antient Tufcans, who inftru£led 
the firft inhabitants of Rome, knew fomething 
more^tban the. other nations of the Weft^ they 
ei^ec owed that knowledge fio the Gneek co- 
lonies that fettled among them, or it was the 
peculiar property of that foil to produce men 
of |;ftniijft^ as the territory of Athens was more 
fruififui of the arts than were thofe of Thebes 
and Lacedemon. But, after, all, what monu* 
ments have, we now remaining of antient TuC- 
cany? None at all. Weexbauft ourlielvea in 
vag<ie Gonjedurea on fome * unintelligible in* 
fcriptions wjiich have efcaped the injuries of 
time. As for the other nations of Europe, not 
one in&ription remains in any language which 
they antiently u&d. 

* AJl the Turcan iofcriptions are not unintelligible*. The 
»lpl)abet ufed by tba| antient people Is afcenained, aild f^* 
verai infcriptlons have been clearly explained) by the anti-' 
qoaHei of Italy and l^ngland. 

B 3 The' 
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The coaft of Spain was difcovered by the 
Phoenicians, as the Spaniards have fince dif- 
covered America. The Tyrians, the Cartha* 
ginians, and the Romans, were in thdr turns 
enriched by the treafures of the earth, which 
that country produced. The Carthaginians 
found their advantage in mines as rich as thofe 
of Mexico and Peru ; mines which time hath 
exhaufted *, as it will exhauft the treafures of 
the new world. Pliny gives us to underftand, 
that the Romans, in the fpace of nine years, 
drew from thence eight thoufand marks of gold, 
and about twenty thoufand of filven It muft 
be owned, that thofe pretended defendants of 
Gomer made a very bad ufe of the various ad- 
vantages which their country produced ; feeing 
they were fucceilively fubdued by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Goths, the^Vandalst 
and the Arabians. 

What we learn of the Gauls from Julius 
Caefar and other Roman authors, gives us the 
idea of a people that ftood in need of being fub- 
dued by a civilized nation. The dialers of the 
Celtic language were altogether frightful. The 
emperor Julian, in whofe reign it was ftill fpo- 
ken, fays it refembled the croaking of ravens. 
In Caefar's time, their language was not more 
barbarous than their manners. Their druids, 
a fet of the greateft impoftors, though well 



• Th« filver minei of Spain are far from being eyhauft* 
td. There are fome in the province of Enremadura, that 
yield plenty of ore, much richer than any that ever waa 
kfoofbt from AmeHcst 

enough 
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enough adapted to the people whom they go- 
verned, ufea to facrifice human vidims, whom 
they burned in large and hideous wicker ftatues. 
The female druids plunged their knives into 
the hearts of the prifoners, and predifted future 
events from the flowing of the blood. The 
vafl ftones which appear a little hollowed on 
the confines of Gaul and Germany, are faid to 
be the altars on which thofe facrifices were 
offered. Thefe -are the only monuments of 
Antient Gaul. Thofe who inhabited the coafls 
of Bifcay and Gafcony, fometimes fed on human 
flefli. We mufl turn our eyes with horror 
from the contemplation of thofe favage times, * 
which are indeed a difgrace to human nature. 

Let us reckon, among the extravagancies of 
the human imagination, the notion entertained 
iaour days, that the Celtas were defcended from 
the Hebrews. They facrificed their own fpe- . 
des, (fay thofe vifionaries) becaufe Jephtha fa- 
crificed his daughter. The druids were clad 
in white, in imitation of the Jcwifh prieAs : 
like thefe, they had ia high- prieft ) and the fe- 
male druids were reprefencatives of Mofes's 
filler and Deborah. The poor wretch pam» 
pered at Marfeilles, and offered as a facrifice, 
crowned with flowers, and loaded with curfes,- 
was in allufion to the fcape-goat. They go fo 
far as to find fome refemblance between a few 
Celtic and Hebrew words, equally ill pronbun- 
ced J and thence conclude that the Jews and the 
Celtae are of the fame family. Thus reafon is 
infulted in our Univerfal Hiftories, and the lit* 
B 4 tie.) 
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tie knowledge we might have of antiquity 
fiifled under a heap of overftrained conjeAures. 

The Germane nearly refeonbled the Gauls 
in their morals : like tnem they facrificed hu* 
nun viSiins i Kke them they decided their pri- 
vate difputes by fingje combat: the only dif- 
ference wae, that the Germans were more 
fimple and Icfs induftrious than their neigh- 
bours. Their families lived in wretched cot- 
tageS) at one end of which the father^ mother^ 
fifters, brothers, and children, lay huddled to- 
getber^ naked, upon ftraw ; while the other 
end was referved for their cattle. Tbefc, how- 
ever, are the fame people whom we ihall foon 
fee in pofleffion of Rome I 

When CsTar invaded Britain^ he found that 
ifland fiUI more favago than Germany : the oa* 
tives were icaneely at tbe trouble to conceal 
their nakednefs with (kins: the women be- 
longed in common to all the men of the (ame 
diftrid* They bad na olher habitations than 
willow cabins : and tbe ornaments of both 
fexes were figures painted on their bodies, by 
pricking the flcin, and pouring in the iuice of 
herbs ; an art ftill pradifed by the Indians ia 
America, 

That human nature was for a long feries of 
ages plunged in this ftate fo nearly refembling 
fCit o! the brute creation, and even inferior to 
it in many refpeds, is a truth but two well con- 
firmed* Tbe jreafen is this : it is not in the 
nature of man to defirc what he does not know. 

He 
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He required not qn\y a prodigious, fpace of 
time, but aJ/o;a ouopber of nic^y arcuniftances 
for raifing bimfeflif above the level of mecr 

animal life. 

You have therefore great rcafon for refolving 
to make one ftride to thofe nations which were 
firS dvilized. Long before the empires of 
China and India'commenced, perhaps tne world 
produced nations that were Icnowing, polifhed, ' 
and powerful ; and thefe were, perhaps, in the 
fequel, plunged aeain, by deluges of barbarians, 
into that original ignorance and brutality which 
is called the ftate of nature* 

The fack of Conftantinople was alqne fuf- 
ficient to. annihilate the fpirit of antient Greece. 
The Goths deftroyed the genius of the Romans. 
The coaft of Africao hej:etofojre fo rich and 
fiouriihing, is nothing now but the haunt of 
pyrates and banditti. Ghapges ftill more ex- 
traordinary muft have happened in lefs favour- 
able climates. Phyfical and moral caufes myft 
have conjoined ; for although the ocean cannot 
have entirely changed its bed, certain it is, vaft 
trads of lands have been by turns overflowed 
and forfaken by the fea. Nature muft have 
been expofed to. many plagues and vicii&tudes : 
revolutions muft have been frequent ; though 
we are ^norant of thefe events. With refpe£t 
to us, manltind li^ a new fpecies. 

Befides, you begin your enquiries at the time 

when the chaos of Europe begins to afliime a 

form after the fall of the Roman empire. Let 

B s us 
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10 INTRODUCTION, 

U8 then make the tour of this globe together : 
let us fee the condition in which it then was^ 
hj furveying it in the fame manner as it feemt 
to have be^n civilized ; that is, from the eaftern 
countries to thefe weftern climes : and let m 
direct our dxA attention to a people who' had z 
regular hiftory, written in a language already 
fixed, at a time when wc knew not the ufe oC 
letters. 




ANCIENT 
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Modern History* 



CHAP. I. 
Of CHINA; 

ItsAN^riQjLJiTY, Strength, and Law5. 

THE empire of China was even then more 
extenfive than that of Charlemagne, 
efpeciaUy if we reckon Corea and Ton^ 
^uin, provinces at that time tributary to the 
Cbinefe. It extended thirty degrees in longi- 
tude, and four and twenty in latitude. The 
body of this empire has fubfifted above four 
thou(and years, without having undergone any ' 
feoiible alteration in its laws, cuftoms, lan^ 
guage, or even its fafhion of apparel. 

Its hiftory, which is inconteftible,, as being 
the only records that are founded upon ob- 
servations of the heavens, fs traced back by the 
fau& chronology^ to an eclipfe calculated two 
B 6 thoufand 
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thoiiiaiid one hundred and fifty-five years be- 
fbre our vufgar aera, and verified by the ma- 
thematicians belonging to the different miffions. 
who having been fcnt in theft laft centuries to 
that unknown people^ have at once admired 
and inftru£led them. Father Gaubil examined 
a fiicceffion of fix and thirty folgr eclipfes re- 
corded in the booiu of ConfuciuSf and found 
but two of them doubtful, and two erroneous. 
True it is, Alexander fent ^m Babylon into 
Greece, the obfervations of the Chaldeans, af- 
cendins^four hundred years higher than thofe 
of the^hinefej and this is, without contra- 
di£lion, the faireft monument of aotiquity : but 
thefe ephemerides of Babylon were not con- 
nected with the hifiory of events : on the con- 
trary, the Cbincfe kave joined the hiftory of 
the heavens to that of the earth, fo as to con- 
firm the one by the other. Two hundred and 
thirty years above the period of that eclipfe 
which we have mentioned, their chronology 
reaches without interruption, and is confirmed 
with proofs which they deem authentic, as 
far as the emperor Hiao, who laboured hirfifcif 
in reforming aftronomy, and who, through the 
whole courte of a reign that lafted eighty years, 
continued his endeavours to enlighten and be- 
friend mankind. In China his name is ftiM 
held in the^ utmoft veneration, like thofe of 
Titus, Trajan, and Antoninus, in the annals of 
Kurope. That he was for that time an aUc 
snithematician, proves only he was born in a 
civilized nation. We do not find that the ar>- 
tient magiftrates amongfl" the Germans or the 
Gauls, made any progrefs in reforming aftvo- 

nomy : 
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nomy. Clovls hioviielf bad no Aich convenience 

as ^Q obfervatoryv . 

We iund iix kings preceding the time pf Hiao» 
though the length of their rtfptAive reigns is* 
not ccrt»nly knowxu In th U fiience of cb rono* 
logy, I think we cannot do better than have re« 
courfc to the rule of Sir I&ac Newton, who 
having compared the number of years, during 
which the kings of the earth fway^d the fceptre 
in different countries^ reduces each reign to two 
and twenty years, at an average. According 
to this computation, which feems the more rea- 
fonable, aa it is moderate, thofe fix monarchs 
mufthave reigned about one hundred and thirty 
years: and this fuppofition is more conform- 
able to the order of nature, than that of two 
hundred and forty years, for example, aifigned 
to the feven kings c^ Rome, as well as fo many 
other calculations, which have been refuted by 

' the experience of all ages. 

The firft of tbefe kings, then, whofe name 
was Fohi, reigned at leaft five and twenty cen* 
turies before the Chriftian aera, at a time when 

- the- BabykmiaAS bad already collecSled a fuc* 
eeffoii of aftreiiomical obfervations ; and evm 
then, China was fubjc<Sl <o one fovercign. Its 
fifteen kingdoms, united under one prince, 
clearly prove, that, long before this period, the 
country was well inhabited, regulated by laws, 
and divided into a number of fovereignties ; for 
a mighty nation is never formed but of a 
umnher of fmall ftat^s : it Is the work of po- 
licy, coiirage, and efpecially of time : there 
casftot be a more convincing mark of an* 
tiquity. 

4 True 
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True it if, the tfrant Hoangd ^ ordered all 
tbe^books of che empire to be burned ; but this 
very ftupid and barbarous decree ferved as a 
caution to the people to preTerve them care* 
fully ; and ^corditigly they appeared after bis 
death. After all. It h of very little confequence 
to know whether the chronology contained in 
tbofe bodes may be always depended opon* 
Suppofe we did not know precifely the time in 
which Charlemagne flauriflied ; as we are cer* 
tain that he made vaft conquefts with mighty 
armies, it clearly follows that he was born in a 
numerous nation, formed in a body, and incor- 
porated in the courfe of a long fucceflion of 
ages. Since the emperor Hiao, ttierefore, who 
doubtlefs lived about two thou(;ind four hundred 
years before our common aera, conquered the 
whole country of Corea, it is beyond all oue> 
ftion, that bis people were reformed even twotth^ 
the remoteft antiquity f • 

The increafe of the human fpecies is not fa 
quick as it it generally imagined. One third 
pA of the children die under ten years of age, 

• HoMiti f Hojosiif according to GcmclU, iavcoMI 
wnufic and niolkal tn^r ooimtt, anm, net$, caru, fliipt, aad 
carpente«*f wctk \ he c<mipored fevcral book* oi mtdidae, 
and hi* qoecn hroutejst intc re%ue ttc culm.e oT fifk-womi^' 
wiib the art» of d^ing and weaving the £lk. 

f 1 hx^ i< an infercocc which wifl bjr oo metm be allow- 
ed. We can eafily C4>iHeiTe bow m prince Aoofd ered aa 
wmyiit coar»sKrfc4 of diffcr<ot naiioof« and ilico add a ne<gh« 
bcunr.g ccontry to hU new doroiniooa. Hifto-y aff&rda 
0»any inftan^.tsof 'Wi% nature. Charlamagne hiafelf fonnod 
the tmp-.^t of *'' t V/eft, b/ ttnif log difTereiM nacieoa, and 
then f ^i^'ucd the ^axooa. The Torkf, a barbarcM paopk^ 
U^f,4iU thetf cm^re on the rein* of the Crock tmn^, and 
alUrwarda anacswd Arabia to their dooiiaioflt* 

Tbolft 
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Thofc who have calculate the propagation of 
ifiankind, obferve, that wfth very favourable 
circumftances, a nation will hardly gain a twen- 
tieth part in the fpace of one century ; and very 
often the number of people rs rather diminifhed 
than increafed. This is another proof of the 
antiquity of Cnfna. In the reign of Charle- 
magne*, and Jong before that period^ it was ftill 
more populous than extenfivc. The laft com- 
putation we know, and that was confined to ^ 
the fifteen provinces which compofe China, pro- 
perly fo called, amounted to near fixty millions ' 
of fencible men; without including veteran ? 
foldiers, old men above fixty, young men un- ' 
der twenty, the mandarins, the multitude of 
Teamed perfons, or the bonzes : much lefs the '. 
women» who are every where in proportion td \ 
the other fcx, nearly as fourteen to fifteen, ac- \ 

cording to the obfervation of thofe who have \ 

made the moft exad calculations touching the • 

human fpecies. At this rate, we can hardly 
fuppofe there are fewer than one hundred anci 
fifty million^ of inhabitants in China. Europe 
contains little more than a hundred millions, 
reckoning twenty in France, two and twenty 
in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in the whole , 
extent of Italy, as far as Dalmatia, eight in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, eight in Spain and 
Portugal, ten in European Ruffia, fix in Poland', 
as many inTurky withm Europe, Greece, and 
the iflands, four in Sweden, three in Norway 
and Denmark,, and about that number in Hol- 
land and the Low-Countries. We mud not, 
therefore, be furprifed at the inimenfity of the 
Chinefe cities ; that Pekin, the new capital of 
the empire, fhould be nearly fix leagues in cir- 
cumference,, 
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cumfer^nce, and conuin about four millions of 
people i and there was formerly a (lill greater 
number in Nanquin the antient metropolis i 
or that a million of inhabitarits fhouJd live in 
one village called Quientzeng, where the por- 
celain is manufactured *• 

The forces of this empire, according to the 
relations of the mod intelligent travellers, con* 
iiftof a (landing army amounting to eight hun- 
dred thoufand rpen well paid : five hundred and 
fcventy thoufand horfes are maintained, either 
in the ftables or pafture-grounds belonging to 
the emperor, for the cavalry in war, the jour- 
nies of the court« and the ule of public couriers. 
Several miffionaries, whom the emperor Cang^iit 
in thef«. latter times, from the love of fcience^ 
allowed to approach his perfon, relate that they 
have attended him in tbofe magnificent hunt- 
ing excurfions into Great Tartary, when one 
hundred thoufand horfemcn and nxty thoufand 
infantry marched along in order of battle. This 
js a cu/tom immemorial in thofe countries. 

The Chincie cities never had any other for- 
tifications than fqch as common fenfc dilated 
CO all nations, before the u(e of artillery, name- 
ly, a ditch, rampart, and ftrong wall with tur- 
rets : even fince the Chinefe began to ufe can- 
non^ thev have not imitated the Europeans in 
the ftru^ure of their fortified places. Other 
nations have fortified towns : the Chinefe have 

• Kismim or Kankin iiabovs A% and thirty Italiaa viiles 
)a compaff, withovt reckoning thf fuburbSi which are neartjr 
M extcnAve, or a ftoating town upon tho tfinalt. The 
whole togetbor wai faid lo conuin above thirty milliona oi 
<9ttl» I bm tbU sccottfil hss bsfft (9w4 lo bf greatly exs^ 
fifoiod* 

fortified 
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fortified their whole empire. The great wall 
that feparates and divides China from the Tar* 
tars, built one hundred and thirty-feven years 
before Chrifi, fiill remains through an extent 
of five hunjdred leagues^ rifing to the tops of 
mountains, defcending over precipices, being 
almoft every- where twenty feet in tbicknefs, 
and above thirty feet high *. A monument fu- 
perior to the pyramids of -/Egypt, both in ufe- 
fulnefs and immenfity^ Th s bulwark,, how- 
ever, could not hinder the Tartars, in the fe- 
q^uel, from taking advantage of the inteftine 
troubles of China, fo as to fubdue the empire* 
But the conftitution of it was neither weakened 
nor changed : the country of .the conquerors 
became part of the empire they had fubdued ; 
and the Mantcboux Tartars, who are now ma*- 
iUrs of China, have ooly fubmitted fword in, . 
hzni to the lavi^ of the country they invaded t^. 

The ordinary revenue of the emperor., ao« . 
cording to the moft probable « calculations^ a- 
mounts to two hundred millions of ounces of 



• It it. bttih oC large bumod Imckt* «>d a fisw ftoncr^ 
upon it. Thro* its wbok extant, arc largt, ilroBg, fquaro 
towcrtj at the diftance of two bow-(bot« from one another* 
This wall is continued half a league into the fea. 

t The )alleinp«rec of ihaChiocfiB race hanged himrelf ia 
hit own gardefiy that he might not fall alive Into the hande 
of Li, a captain of banditti, who had made himfeif maftcr 
of the imperiaJ city. ^ The general of the deceafed emperoc 
foUicited th^ afliftance of the Tartar prince again^ thisufur- 
per, who was defeated. The auxiliary died before peaco 
cooM be eftabliflied > bat hit followect refufed to ceturn to 
their own country, laying, the empire was doe to their Ta* 
loar. They took poflefiion of Peking in the year 1643^ 
and raifed the infant fon Qf their deceafed prince to tht 
lhr9M ot Cbipsb 

filvet 
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filvcr ♦. It muft be obferved, that the ounce 
of filver is not intrinfically worth one hundred 
fola, as the hiftory of China aflcrts : for there 
is no fuch thing as intrinfic value in coin : but, 
rating our filvcr mzrV, at fif^y livres, the fum 
will amount to twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of French money, as it flood in the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and forty ; I fay at 
this time, becaufc the arbitrary value of money 
has changed but too often in this kingdom ; 
and perhaps will change again. This is a cir- 
cumihnce not fufliciently confidered by writers, 
who, being^more converfant in books than with 
bufinefs, are often very erroneous in their va- 
luation of foreign money. The Chinefe had 
gold and filver coin lone before the dariques 
were coined in Perfia. The emperor Canghi 
collefied a fucceilion of three thoufand different 
coins, among which were fevcral Indian pieces^ 
another proof of the antiquity of the arts in 
Afia i but» hg a long time, gold has been d!f- 
ufed as current coin in China ; and is now be- 
come a commodity, as in Holland. Silver no 
longer pafl*es current, but is fold according to 
its weight and fVandard : copper is the onl^ 
coin that maintains an arbitrary value in this 
country. The government, in hard times, payed 
in paper; an expedient fince ufed in more than 
one flare of Europe ; but the Chinefe never 
made ufe of public banks, which augment the 
riches of a nation by multiplying its credit. 

This country, the favourite of nature, pof- 
feffes almofl all the fruits which have been tranf- 

• About Afty>Av0 milHont Aerllng } reckoning an ouoct 
of filvcr worth Ave IhUlinf • aod Oxpcnce. 

planted 
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ptuted into Europe, and many others which 
we do aoc enjoy. Their lands are covered with - 
corn, rice, vines, pulfe, and trees of every 
kind I but the natives never make wine, 
being fatisfied with a kind of liquor which 
they extrad from rice. Thofe precious infects 
which produce filk are natives of China, from 
whence they were conveyed not a great while 
ago te Perfia, together with the art of making 
(lufFs of the down that covers them, l^hcfe 
Huffs were, (b rare, that even in the days of 
Jufiinian, filk was fold in Europe for its weight 
in gold. Fine paper of a fhining white has 
been made by the Chinefe from time immemo- 
rial, with the fibres of bamboo cane boiled in 
water. We are ignorant of the aera at which 
they began to manufadure porcelain, and that 
fine varnifli y^hich the Europeans begin to 
imitate with futh fuccefs; They have, for 
tbefe two thouland years, known the art of 
making glafs^ though not in fuch perfection as 
it has attained in Europe. About the fame 
time they invented the. art of printing : this, 
we know, is the method of engraving letters 
on lioards of wood, as firft piaftifed by * Gut-i 

temberg 

* Joho Gottemberg finding it difficult to execute alon^ 
the idea be had conceJTcd^ aiTociated himfelf Mrith Joha 
Fanft, a rich borgher of the fame city ; and thefe, with the 
alfiftaoce of Peter Scheoffer, who was Faail's mcmal fer- 
vanty and afterwards bis fon-in-law, adually executed 
their dcfign, in the year one thoofacd four hundred and 
fifty. Scheoffer afterwards invented the method of found» 
ing moveable typei. The honour of this great difcorery 
of printing is contefled between the cities of Haarlem and 
Stnlbnrg, in favour of Lawrence Cofter and John Mentek 
It is pretended^ that this lad employed at an uider-Arapper 
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temberg at Mentz, in the fifteenth century. It 
is brought to greater perre£lion in China, where 
they have not yet adopted our method of ufing 
moveable types of caft metal, though greatly 
fuperior to theirs ; fo much are they attached 
to their old cuftoms. The ufe of bells, among 
the Chinefe, is of great antiquity. They have 
made fome progrefs in chemiftry ; and, without 
becoming good naiuralifts, invented gun-pow- 
der, though they made no ufe of it, but at fef« 
tivals, in ^re- works, an art in which they fur- 
paffed all other nations. The Portuguefe, in 
thefe latter ages, taught them the ufe of artil-. 
lery ; and they learned the art of cafting can- 
non frort) the Jefuite. Though the Chinefe 
did not exercife their (alients in the invention 
of thofe deftr.uftivc inftruments, they dcferve 
no praife from that circumftance, as th«y h^ive-* 
maintained wars notwithftanding. They made^ 
no farther progrefs in aflronomyy than as'it it- 
the fcience of the eyes^ and Ae fruit of patience. 
They obierved the heavens with great a^ifiduity ; 
remarked all the phoenomena wnich appeared^ 
and tranfii)itted them'to pofterity. They, like 
lis, divided the fun's annual couHe into three 
hundred, fixty-five parts, and one quarter*? 
they had a confufed idea of the precifion of 
tlie equinoxes, and the folftices ; and, what 
perhaps is ftill more remarkable,* they diuidcd 
the months into weeks of feven days. Thej( 
flilL fb^w the ioftfMPicnt^^ufi^. by one of their 



4IM OemAnch, wbo betrayed huo, and repealed tbe fecret 
19 J^Hfi GuttcAnberg, a^ that time a goMfmith io Strad^qrg^ 
But ibeCa allegations are not wall (Supported } and Gauem,- 
ilHT$ U gfacraliy cO^oifd ai the origlpal lAvemor. 

famous 
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famous aftrononiers, a tboufand years before 
theChriftian aer^, in one of their towns, which 
is but of the third order* Nanquin, the ancient 
capital, preferves a brafs globe, which three ' 
men can hardly clafp in their embrace, fuftained 
upon a cube of copper that opens : into this, a 
man is introduced to turii the globe, on which 
they have marked the merfdians arfd parallels. 
In Pekin, there is an obfervatory furniflied with 
aftrolabes and armillary fpheres; inftruments, 
which, though inferior to ours in point of ac- 
curacy, fcrve as illuftrious proofs of that fupe- 
rioricy which the Chinefe maintained over the 
other nations of Afia. True it is, though they 
knew the compafs, they did not apply it to its 
propec ufe of dire<3ing the courfe of vcffels at 
fea. Their navigation was performed along 
Ihore. Poffeflcd of a country that fupplies all 
their wants, they have no occafion to roam, 
like the Europeans, to the ends of. the earth. 
They confidered the compafs, as well as gun- 
powder, in the light of fimple curiofities ; nor 
were they to be pitied for their fimplicity. 

It is furprifing that this people, fo happy at 
invention, have never penetrated beyond the 
elements of geometry ; that in mufic they arc 
even ignorant of femitones ; and that their af- 
tronomy, witlv all their other fciences, fhould 
be at once fo antient and imperfeft. Nature 
Teems to have beftowed on' this fpecies of men, 
fo different from the Europeans, organs fufH- 
cient to difcover all at once, what was neceflary 
to their happinefs, but incapable to proceed far- 
ther: we, on the other hand, were tardy in 
our dffcoveries ; but then we have fpeedily 
brought every thing to pcrfeflion. The cre- 
dulity 
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<lulity with which thofe people have always 
joined the abrurdities of judicial adrology to 
the true theory of the heavens, is not fo fur- 
priHng. That fuperftition was once common 
to all mankind : we ourfelves have not been 
long cured of it i fo incident is error to the 
human mind. 

If we enquire wherefore fo many arts and 
fcicnces, fo long cultivated without interrup- 
tion, in China, have, neverthelefs, made fo 
little progrefs; perhaps we ihall difcovcr two 
caufes that have retarded their improvement. 
One is the prodigious refpedl payed by thefe 
people to every thing tranfmitted from their 
progenitors. This invefts whatever is antique 
with an air of perfection* The other is the 
nature of their language, which is the firft prin- 
ciple of all knowledge. The art of commu- 
nicating ideas by writing, which oueht to be 
plain and fimple, is with them a taflc of the 
utmoft difficulty. Every word is reprefented 
under a different character; and he is deemed 
the moft learned, who knows the greateft num- 
ber of characters. Some ftudious perfons among 
the Chinefe liave grown old before they could 
learn to write with facility. What they beft 
know, cultivate the moft, and have brought 
to the greateft perfection, is morality, and the 
ftudy of law. Filial refpeCt is the foundation 
of the Chinefe government. Paternal autho- 
rity is never infrmged. A fon cannot carry on 
a procefs againft his father, without the con- 
fent of all the relations and friends, and even 
of the roagiftrates. The learned mandarins are 
confidered as the parents of the cities and pro- 
vincc5| and the king as the commpn father of 

the 
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the empire. This idea, rooted in their hearts, 
has fornied, as it were, one family of this 
whole iiximenre community. 

All the vices exift here as. in other countries, 
but furely they arc more reftri(£led by the curb 
of laws confiftent and uniform. The learned 
author of admiral Anfon's voyage expreiles great 
contempt for China', becaufe the vulgar at Can- 
ton exerted all their artifice to cheat the Englifli. 
But are we to judge the government of a mighty 
nation by the morals of the populace in its 
frontier places • ? Pray, what would the Chi- 
nefe have faid of us, had they fufFered (hipwreclc 
on our coafts, when the law of nations in Eu- 
rope confiicated the efFefts, and cudom autho- 
rizes the murder of the owners? 

The continual ceremonies, which, among 
the Chinefe, lay a reftrailn on fociety, and are 
never omitted, except among particular friends 
within their refpeftivc houfes, have eftablKhed 
through the whole empire a refcrve and de- 
corum, which inveft their behaviour with an 
air of gravity and fweetnefj. Tbefe qualities 
extend even to the lowed of the people. The 
mifHonaries relate, that frequently in the pub- 
lic ftreets, amidft that cmbarraflment and con- 
fufion, which in our country excite fuch bar- 
barous clamour, and fuch brutal quarrels, they 

* It is not only at Canton that the Chinefe praaife He- 
ceit ; the natives of that country, fettled in Batavia and 
other places in the Eaft-Iodies^ are famous for the art of 
cheating. This vice may be partly owing to natural caufes, 
and partly to the lenity of their laws, which punifh fraud 
byfiDeonly. Befides, it appears from Anfon's voyages, that 
fraud was not confined to the populace j the very mandarins 
were deleted in the rood dirty pradices of fraud. 

have 
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have feen the Cbinefe pcarantt throw themrelv^ 
on their knees, to aflc pardon of each other for 
the flop of carriages, which evenr one laid to 
his own charge, and mutually afift in difengag* 
ine the whole, without noife or tiimult« 

In other countries, the laws puniih the com- 
miiSon of crimes ; in China they do more } 
they recompenfc the praAice of virtue* The 
repdn of a generous and rare a£lion being dif- 
fufed throui^h a province, the mandarin is obliged 
to give notice of it to the emperor, who beftows 
fom^ mark of honour upon him who has' fo 
well deferved it. This kind of morality, this 
fubmiflion to the laws, joined to the adoration 
of ft fupreme being, form chat religion which 
is profefled by the emperor and learned men of 
China* The emperor has been high-pricft 
from time immemorial* He facrifices to Tien, 
the fovereign of heaven and of earth. He 
ought to be the chief philofopher, and firft 
preacher of the empire. His edidts are geqe* 
rally inftrudtions and leflfons of morality^. 

* W« ftioold b% glad to know bow our author would 
r«concUe to this •xcclloAt fyftmi of gov^nimsnt, snd this 
humaiM dirpofltion of th« Chmtfe, tbo barbsrout and in- 
human pradico of expoAng infantii which prtvatli through 
the whole empirt of China* 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. H. 

Of the REtiofoN oF CHINA. . 

Dmonjlrating^ that the government is not athei/ii^ 
cal'y that Chrj/iianity was noi preached among 
the Chineje in thefeventh century \ and giving oh 
account of fomefeSls eJiaUiJhed in that country^ 

nONKUTSEE, by us called *Conraciu«, 
^ who flourifhed two thoufand three hun- 
dred years ago, a little before the time of Py- 
thagoras, ellablifhcd that religion which is 
founded upon virtue. He taught and pradifed 
it, both in his elevation and humiliation \ fome« 
times prime-minifter to a king that was tribu* 
(ary to the emperor : fometimes an exile, fti* 
gitive, and indigent. During his life, he 
had five thoufand difciples ; and after his death 
his do£lrine was embraced bv the emperors^ 
the coloa, that is, the mandarins, the men of 
letters, and all but the lower clafs of people. 
His family ftill fubiiAsj and in a country where 
there is no other nobility than that derived 
from actual fervice, it is diftinguifhed from 
other families, in honour o^ its founder. To 
his own memory they pay all honour : not thofe 
divine honours to which no man can have any 

* Confucius was born in the kingdom of Lu, which is 
now the province of Xantung } and is faid to have lived 
about five hundred years before the birth of CbriA. He was 
employed as minider by his fovereign \ but, when chat mo- 
narch would no longer follow his fage counfel, he refigned 
Kis employment, and retired into the kingdom of Sum, 
wliere he publicly taught the fcicnce of moral philofiiphy 
iwith vaft tepuutioD. 

VOL.I. C title, 
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title, but fuch tf are due to a mtn who com* 

municated the moft rational ideal of the dtvU 
nicy, which human nature could conceive with- 
out the help of revelation* For thii reafont 
/ath;r Le Comte, and other miflionarief affirm^ 
eh;it the Chinefc had knowledge of the true 
CJodfWhen other nationi were funk in idolatry^ 
Mnd that they racrificed to him in the moft an« 
cicnt temple of the univerfe. The charge of 
athcirm» which in thefe weflcrn rceioni ia fa 
liberally thrown at all who differ ^om ui in 
poi;it of opinion^ hat been likewife urged aaainft 
the Chinefe. Yet none but fuch inconfiderate 
people as we are, in all our difputci, would pre- 
sume to treat a government aa atheiftical, which, 
in almoil 'every edidt, mentioni ^* A fupreme 
** being, tbe father of all nationi, who rewarda 
*< and punifliei according to the rulci of eternal 
** juftue I and who hai eflabliflicd between 
*< himfclf and hii creaturei, a correfpondence 
^ of prayeri and bcnefiti, faulti and chaftife* 
** mcnti*/' Their religion, indeed, doei not 
•dmit of rcwardvand puniihmenttoall eternity ^ 
and thiivervcircumdancedenotei iti antiquity. 
Mofcn himulf, in the Pentateuch, hai not men- 
tioned a future (late. The Sadduceei amonj( 
the Jewi never believed in futurity ) and thia 
AolUlne did not prevail, until happily eftablifbed 
after the incarnation by the lA>rd of life and 
death j. It ii fuppofed, that the men of letteri 

• Tk\% Cint«AC« ic eonulM^ to an tdMI M iIm faipiror 

Vontchin. 

f TtiU hii been ih« fubje^ nf moch controrerfjr i but, 
in our (y^\Mcn, the U«rn«4l UUnd Hm pUintjr proved (torn 
teriptuir, itiK tbf Hfbriwi bfUimnt in a fuiurt flare. 

among 
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Among the Chinefe had no diftind idea of an 
imnacer ial God ; but it was unjuft to infer 
from thence, that they were athejfts. The an-' 
tient .Egyptians-) To famous for their rehgion, 
did not worfliip Ifis and Ofiris as pure fpiritt. 
All the deities of antiquity were adored under 
Q human form; and what (hews the flagrant 
injuftice of mankind, even among the Greeks^ 
ihofe were ftigmatized with the appellation of 
atheifts, who did not admit of corporeal dei- 
ties, but in the divinity adored a nature un** 
known, invisible, and incomprehenfibie^ 

The famou6 archbifhop Navarette fays, 
that according to all- the interpreters of the fa- 
cred books in China, *< The foul is deemed an 
^' aerial igneous particle, which, when fepa- 
** rated from the body, is rc-united to the fub- 
** ftance of the heavens." This is the very 
opinion of the Stoics, which Virgil has fo ad* 
tnirably unfolded in the fixth book of theiEneid. 
Now, certain it is, neither the writings of Epic- 
tetus, nor the ^neid, are infected with atheifm. 
We have calumniated the Chinefe, merely be- 
caufc they differ from us in their fyftem of me- 
taphyfics. We ought rather to admire in them 
two articles of merit, which at once condemn 
the fuperftition of the pagans, and the morals 
of the chrillians. The religion of their learned 
men was never di(honoured by fables, nor flained 
with quarrels or civil wars. In the very aft of 
charging the government of that vaft empire 
with atheifm, we have been fo inconfiftent as 
to accufe it of idolatry ; an imputation that re- 
futes itfelf. The great mifunderftanding that 
prevails concerning the rites of the Chinefe, 
arofe from our judging their cuftoms by our 
C 2 own: 
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own : for we cariy our prejudicei^ and fpirit of 
contention along with ut, even to the extremi- 
ties of the earth* Genuflexion^ which aipong 
them i» a common compliment^ we confidcr at 
an a£t of adoration ; we have liicewife miftAcn 
4 ublc for an altar : thut we may jud;;e of 
every other cJrcumdance. We AiaJl lec in iti 
proper place, the manner in which our miffio* 
iiariei were driven fiom China* by our own di« 
vifioni and diiputci* 

Some time before thesrra of Confucitia, Lao* 
k'un had introduced a fe^t that believed in evil 
fpiriti, inchantmentjf and other delufions* An* 
other fed, refembling that of Epicurus, was 
received and oppofcd in China, Ave hundred 
years before Jefus Chrift : but, in the firft cen- 
tury of our asra, that country was deluged bj 
the fuperftition of the bonzes. They imported 
from India the idol Fo, or Fotf which was 
adored under diflerent names, by thejaponefe 
and the Tartars, as a cod that defcended upon 
earth. The worfliip ottbis deity wu extremely 
iidiculous ; and therefore the better adapted 
ior the vulgar. This religion arofe in India, 
about one thoufand years before Chrift, and in* 
felted all the eaftern parts of Afta. This was 
the god which the bonzes preached in China, the 
calapoins in Siam, and the lamas in Tartary. 
It is in his name they promife eternal life, and 
that thoufands of bonzes devote their lives to 
cxercifcs of penance, which are horrible to oa* 
ture. Some of thefe enthufiafls lead their lives 
ftarlc naked and in chains i while others wear 
hufte iron collars that bend their bodies double^ 
and keep their foreheads grovelling in the duft. 
Their fanaticifm is infinitely fubdivided. They 

aie 
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are fuppofcd to caft out devil), and to work 
miracles; and they fell abfolution to the people. 
Some mandarins have been reconcrkd to thir 
fed ; and by an infatuation, which proves that 
the (ame Aiperftition prevails in every country^ 
they have even been known to undergo the 
tonfure as bonzes, from motives of devotion* 
It is this very fe£^, which in Tartary, has at ics 
head the Dalailama, a living idol whom they 
adore ; and this, perhaps, is thegreateft triumph 
of human fuperflition. 

The Dalailama,, as the fucceflTor and vtcar of 
the ^od Foe, is fuppofed to be immortal. The 
prielts' keep in reierve a young lama, defigned- 
in private to fucceed the fovereign pomifF, and 
accordingly he aflumes that place, when this, 
who is deemed immortal, happens to die. The 
Tartarean princes never fpeak to him but on 
the bended knee. He is fupreme judge of aU 
points of controverf^ among the lamas. In a 
word, he has been for fome tinK eftabliflied onr 
the throne of Thibet *, on the weft of China. 
The emperor receives his ambafladors, and re- 
turns the compliment with very confiderable 
pfefents. 

Thefe fe£ts are tolerated in China, for the 
ufe of the vulgar, as coarfe aliment raifed for 
their fubfiftence ; while the magiftrates and 
perfons of education, who are in every thing 
diftinguiihed from the vulgar, fetd on a purer 
fubftance. Confucius, however, was grieved at 

• Thibet it gentrallx fuppofed to be one of the kingdom* 
of Great Tarury } though fome alledge it is the fame counr- 
try at Turgueftao, furrounded with mpumaint which ave 
Mwayt covered with fnow. 

C I thia 
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this multitude of errors^ and at the ninnber of 
idolaters who prevailed in his time ; the fetk 
of Laokiun having introduced many fuperfti- 
tioni among the common people $ infomuch 
that he expreflea himfelf thus in one of hia 
books : ^* How comes it that we find |he ig* 
^ norant populace guilty of fo many more 
** crimes than the learned i becaufe the people 
**' are governed by their bonzes/* 

Indeed many of the learned tbemfelves have 
/alien into the error of materialifm : but this 
has bad sk> efie£l upon their nnorality. They 
think virtue is fo neceflary to mankind, and fo 
auniable in berfelf, that there is no need for the 
knowledge of a God, to make her loved and 
followed. Befides, we muft not imagine that 
all the Chinefe materialifts are atheiftd : the firft 
fathers of our own church believed that God and 
his angels were corporeal. 

It is pretended that about the eighth century^ 
during the reign of Charlemagne, the chriftian 
religion was known in China. We are aflured 
that the miffionaries found in the province of 
Kingfcbing, an inlcription in the Syriac and 
Chinefe charaders. This monument, which is 
CO be feen at leneth in Kircher, attefts, that a 
holy man callea Olopuen, conduded by the 
blue clouds, and obferving the blowing of the 
winds, arrived from Tacin at China in the year 
109a of the snra of theSeleucides, anfwering to 
the year of Chrift 636 > that as foon as he 
reached the fuburbs of the imperial city, the 
emperor fent a colao to receive him, and caufed 
the chriftian church to be built for his devotion. 
This iofcription evidently appears to be one of 
thole pious frauds which always meet with too 

czfy 
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eafy CDcdir : the fage Navareete is of &.t fame 
opinion. The countiy of Tacin, the aera of the 
Sdeucides,, the word Olopuen, which, thought 
(aid to be Chinefe^rerembles aSpanifli furname, 
the blue clouds that ferved as conductors, the 
chriftiaa church fuddenly built at Pekin for a 
prieS of Paleftine, that could not fet foot in 
China without lAcurrtng the penalties of death: 
all thefe circumftances compared, demonflrate 
the abfurdity of the fuppoiition. Thofe wha 
are at fuch pains to fupport it, do not refledk 
that the priefts whofe names appear on this prc- 
feaded monument, were Neftorians; and there* 
fore they are only contefting in favour of he-- 
^etics. 

This infcriptioA is of a-piece with another 
found in Malabar, infiporting, that St. Thomas 
arrived in that country in qaality of a carpenter, 
with a rule and ftake ^ and that he carried on 
bis ihoulders a huge beam, as a proof of hi» 
iniffion. There is plenty of lyftorical truths 
without intermingling fuch abfurd falfities. It 
is very certain, that in the time of Charlemagne, 
thechriftian xeligion, as well as the nations that 
profefled it, were utterly unknown in China. 
Jews there certainly were in this empire : fe- 
veral families of that nation, equally vagrant 
and Aiperftitioas, had been fettled in China two* 
centuries before the chriftiaa sera. There they 
exercifed the profefilon of courtiers, which the 
Jews have followed in all parts of the world ^. 

I purpofely omit taking a view of Siam^ 
Japan, and all the other countries towards the 

* If the Jews were pttimttod to fettle in Cbina, whjf 
ibooU a prieft of Paleftine incur (Ik pauM c£ 4eatb ioritv^ 
6o(lbot in that esopirc ^ 

C 4 . eaft 
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eaft and fouthi until I ihall come to fpenk f4 
that period at which the indudry of the Kuro* 
peani (t)>ened an eafy way to the cxtrcmiiiea ^ 
our hemifphere. 



CHAR III. 
or the I N D I £ S. 

IN following the fun'i apparent courfe, I firll 
arrive at India, or Indoilany a country noc 
quite fo extenf&ve ai China, and better knowii 
by the preciouf commoditiei which the indujflry 
of merchanu hai at all timet imported from it, 
than by anv accurate accounts. An almuft 
continued chain of mountains feemt to have 
fixed iei limit! on the fide of China, Tartarv^ 
and Perfia \ and the reft U furrounded by tne 
ka, Neverthtlefi, India, on this fide the 
' Ganges, was lone fubje^lcd to the Perfians ( 
therefore Atcxaouer, the avenger of Greece^ 
and conqueror of Darius, extended bis con- 
quefts as far as the Indian ftates that were tri- 
butary to his enemy* Since the time of that 
monarch, the Indians have enjoved their liberty, 

t lunged into an exccfs of effeminacy, occafioncd 
y the heat of their climate and the richne(a 
of their foil. 

The Greeks, b 'fore Alexander, travelled into 
India in aueft of fcience. There the celebrated 
Filpay^ aoout two thoufand three hundred years 
ago, wrote thofe moral fables which have been 
tranflated into almoft vttxy language of the 
known world. The orientals, and parti- 
cularly 
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cularly the Indians, treated all fubjeds under 
the veil of fable and allegory : for that reafon 
Pythagoras, who ftudied among them, expreiTes 
him felf always in parables. T^tie fpirirof Pilpay 
reigned a long time in India. Pachimere, in. 
the thirteenth century, tranilated feveral works 
compofed by their fages : of thefetfae following 
is a very remarkable paflage. ** I have leen all 
*' the fecis recriminate upon each other the 
** charge of impofture : I have feen the magi 
*^ difpute with rage and fury, upon the firfi 
'* principle, and the ultimate end : I have 
^ queftioned them all, and found in thofe 
** chiefs of different faSion, nothing but in- 
** flexible obftinacy, fovcreign contempt, and 
*' implacable hatred for one another : I am. 
" therefore- refolved to believe none of thcit 
" do£lrines. Thefe doftors, in their refcarchcs 
** after truth, may be compared to a woman 
** who wants to introduce her gallant by a pri-. 
^ vate pafTage,) but cannot find the key of the, 
** door. Nlankind in. their vaip enquiries may. 
** be likened to him who climbs a tree where*] 
** he finds a fmall morfel ojf honey ; but fcarce 
*^ has be eaten it, when he himfelf is devoured. 
'^ by the dragons that furrouad the tree which 
*^ he had afcended." Such was the manner 
of writing pradiifed among the Indians. Their 
genius appears ftill plainer in the games they 
invented. Of this fort, is the game which wc 
by corruption call chefs. It is allegorical, like 
their fables ; and contrived as the image or re- 
prefentation of war. The word iheck, which. 
is prince, and pion *,. that Iighifies foldier, arc 

■ .1 Ill ■ _ 1 1^— ^— ^1— it> 

• This is the oicce which we call Pasvo. 

C S ffilf 
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ftill preferred In that part of the eaft. The 
arscbmecical fizurtf we ufi^ which the ArabUnt 
imported into Europe about the time of Charle* 
foagne^ are originally derived from India. The 
antique medalt, fo much in requeft among the 
Chinefe vtrtuofi^ may be urged ai a proof that 
the arts were cultivated by the Indian*, before 
ibey were known in China* 

The fun*f courfe was divided into twelve 

parts from time tmmemoriat The year of 

the brachmant, and of the moft antient gym* 

nofophiftf, alwayi be|;ao when the fun entered. 

the conftellation which they call Mofcham^ 

and if known among uf by the appellation of 

Arief* Their weeks always conlmed of feven. 

days ; a divtfion of which the Greeki were 

ignorant $ and their days were diftinguiflied by 

IDC names of the feven planets* Sundzy they 

denominate Mitradinam ; but it is not yet 

known whether me word Mitra^ which amonjg 

the Perfians likewife (tgnifies the fun, is origi* 

sally a term in the language of the magi, or in 

that of the fages of India* It is ^try difficult 

to difcover which of thefe two nations tau^t 

the other ; but if the queftion was to decide 

between India and^gypt, 1 iboald conclude 

that the feiences were muc') more antient in the 

/ormer of thefe cuuntrie»* My cottj^6i^r€ i$ 

founded on thefe circumftances : the land of 

India is much more eafily fettled than that 

which borders upon die Nile, whofe oveiflow- 

inz muft have for a longtime thwarted the firft 

inbaiiunu, before they could maAer that river 

by digging canals : befides, the foil of India is 

4ff 1 more varied fertility^ which muft have 

|reaUy excited the curiofity and induftry of 



mankind*. Some hive imagined that the hu* 
man race was originally of Indoftan, alledgiog. 
that the moft hclplefs animal would be natu- 
lally produced in the gendeft climate ; but the 
origin of almofl^ every thing is concealed from 
ouricnowledge. Who, for example,- will ven* 
ture to affirm that our climates produced neither 
infers, herbs, nor trees, when all thefe were 
found in the eaft ? 

India, in the time of Charlemagne, was knowa 
ky hame only ',. and the Indians did not know 
that any iuch prince exifted.^ The Arabians 
were foldy poflefled of maritime commerce, and,, 
at the fame time, fupplied Conftantinople ; and 
die Franks with the commodities* of Indit*^ 
The Venetians, indeed,- went to fetch them froRk. 
Alexandria^ The confumption of them was- 
sot yet confiderable in France, among privale^ 
perfoiisv and they were long unknown in Ger- 
many, and all the northern countries. Tho- 
Romans themfelves^carfied onthis traffick tS' 

— — J — ^ 

• Thirwe take to be a very uniatUfaftbry reafoii, InsfT* 
much M it hath- been alwajra obferved, that neceifity is their 
mother of induftry and iiwention; We fhould therefore 
ibppofe that geometry msft have been firft miderftood in 
iEgypty becaufe the orerflowing of the Mile deftroyed tbeir 
land marksy fo that the native* were obliged to afcertain 
tfieir property by the principles of farveying. In Cbaldaea 
the (kiee were fo ferrae as to encourage the fcience of aftro- 
Bomy ; though we (bould rather believe it was bed knowa 
among the Arabians, wbofe country is, in a great fneafiufe^ 
kanen and defplate^ whofe climate is fo fcorching that they 
can hardly ftir abroad in the day, and whofe chief delight 
confiils in lying on their houfe-tops in the night, and con-^ ' 
temfiating the heavenly bodiet thar*toir over their head* 
with fuch amazing fplendor, as cannot fail to excite thm 
aticittioA. oiifaa moft incurious. 

C 6 , iboa 
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foon ai they were mafteri of ^gypt; thus the 
weftcrn nations have alwaya«carried their gold 
and filver into India, increafing the health of 
that country, which was already To rich in its 
cwn nature. The Indians being at all times 
a trading and induftrious people, were neceC- ^ 
farily fubjeAed to a regular police ; and that peo- 
ple whom Pythagoras vifited for improvement, 
muft have enjoyed the protedlton of wbolefome 
laws, without which the arts are never cuiti* 
vated ; but mankind, even in the midft of fen- 
fible Uws, b;ve alw^ays indulged ridiculous cuf- 
toiiiS. That which coniiitutes the point of 
honour and religion amon? the women, in« 
ducing them to burn them^lves on the bodies 
of their bufbands, fubfifted in India from time 
immemorial, and is not yet abolifhed.. Their 
fhiloibphers throw themftlves alive intofunersl 
piles, through exceis of fanaticifm and vain 
lory. Ciilan, or Calanus, who burned hinv 
;lf in pre&nce of Alexander, was not the fiiil 
who fet this example. One would iinagine 
that a nation where the philofoi^ers, and even 
fbe women, thus devoted themfelves to death* 
matt be a warlike and invincible people : nc« 
verthelefs, every prince that attacked India has 
eafily fubdued ir, finee the time of the antient 
Sezac, known by the name of Bacchus. 

It would be very dliRcult to reconcile the 
fublime ideas which the brachmans preferve vf 
the Supreme Being, with their fuperAition aiul 
fabulous mytholoey, if hiftofy did not prefent 
the fame fort of'^ contradidions among the 
Greeks and Romans. Some chriftians have 
been fettled two hundred years on the coaft of 
Malabar^ in the midft of tbefe idolatro<ts. na« 

liuo&i 
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ttons* A Syrian merchant, whofe name was. 
Mark Thomas, fettled on that coaft with his 
family and favors, in the fixth century, and 
there left his religion, which wasNeflorianifm^ 
Thefe feAaries multiplying a-pace, aflTumed 
the; name of *' The chriilians of St. Thomas,'* 
and lived peaceably among the idolaters : he 
that lives quiet is feldom perfecuted for his re- \ ^ 
ligbn. Thofe chriftians were entirely ignorant J^ 
of the Latin church. " ^ * 

C H A p. IV. 

Of S£K.i^A9 Arabia^ and Mahomet.. 

'TrOrning our attention towards Perfia, wc 
^ there find, immediately before the pi riod 
I'havetchofen as an aera, the moft important 
and fudden revolution that we ever heard of 
upon earth. A new dominion, religion, and 
fyiiem of morals., had entirely cl^anged the fac^ 
of thefe countries ; and this change extended 
a great way into Afn, Africa, and Europe^ 
That I may form to myfelf a juft idea of Ma- 
hometanifm, which hach given a new afpe£l to 
fo many empires, L will previoufly recapitulate 
thofe parts of the world that firft fubmitted to 
its doctrines. Before the time of Alexander^ 
Perfia extended her fway from -^gypt to Bac- 
triana, beyond the country now known by the 
name of oamarkande, and from Thrace to the 
xiver Indus. Though divided and contra£led 
under the Seleucides, it encreafed again undo: 
Ariaces t^e Parthian, about 250 years before 

Chrift. 
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Chrift. The Arfacides poflcfled neither Syrisr 
nor the countries bordering on the Euxine fea: 
but they difputed the empire of the eaft with 
the Romans, to whom they always oppofed in- 
furmountable barriers. In the time of Alexander 
Severus, about the year 226 of the chriftian 
aera, a private foldierof Perfia, aflfuming the 
name of Artaxares, conquered diis kingdom 
from the Parthians, and eftablifhed the Perfi«» 
empire, in extent nearly the fame as it it in 
thefe our days. You do not defire to examine 
ki this place wha were the firft Babyloniant 
whom the Perfians conquered, nor in what man- 
ner thofe people boafled four hundred years of 
aftronomical obfervacions, though no more of 
thefe than a fuccefEon of nineteen hundred^ 
years could be found in the time of Alexander. 
V ou have no intention to wandter from your 
fttbjed, vrith a view to recoUeft the idea or the 
gtOitnth of Babylon, and thofe monuments 
more fpecious than folid, whofe very ruins are 
dieftroyed. No remains of the Afiatic arts> 
challenge, in any degree, our attention, except 
the ruins of Perfepolis defcribed in feveral books, 
and exhibited in a variety of copper plates. I 
know what admiration has been excited by 
thofe fragments that efcaped the torches with 
which Alexander and the courtezan Thais re- 
duced Perfepolis to afhes. 'But fliall we give 
the epithet of a mafter- piece of art to this palace, 
built at the foot df a chain of defert rocks i 
Certainly the columns that are ftill ftanding^ 
can neither boaft of fine proportions nor ele*> 
gant defign. The capitals overloaded with 
'rude ornaments, are almoft as high as the 
flufts of the pillars. AU the figures are as hard 

aod 
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and heavy as tbofe with which our Gothic 
chardies are ftill unhappilv adorned. They are 
mooumentsof greatneis, out not of tafte; and 
the whole ferves to confirm us in the opinion^ 
that a reader, in confining himfelf to thehiflory 
of the arts, would fiifd but four ages in the an- 
nals of the world ', namely, thofe of Alexander, 
Auguftus, the Medicis, and Lewis XIV, 

The Perflans, however, were always an in- 
genious people. Locman, the fame as ^fop % 
was born at Cafbin. This tradition is mucb 
more probable than that which derives him from 
JEthiopia, a country that never produced phi- 
lofophers. The maxims of the antient Zerduft^ 
called 2x>roafter by the Greeks, who have 
changed all the oriental names, ftill fubfifted» 
They are iaid to be nine tbou&nd years old ^ 
. for thePerfians, as well as the Egyptians, In- 
dians, andChinefe, pufbback the origin of the 
world as much as other nations bring it for- 
ward. A fecond Zoroafter, in the reign of Da- 
rius, the fbn of Hyftafpes, did no more than 
bring this antient religion to perfe^lion. .It is 
in thefe maxims that we find the firft notions 
of the immortality of the foul, and of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifbments. There we 
fee an expreft defcription of hell. Zoroafter, 
in the writings preferved by Sadder, feigns that 
God had indulged him with a fight of hell, 
and the pains referved for the wicked : there, 
among feverai kings, he perceived one without 

• JE(cpf i(wt may believe M«xiinos Planudee, PliitarcSi, 
Meziriact Soidif, end U Clwe, waf a natiYc of Fhr]rsia> 
bom in the town of Amorium^ cotemporary witb Solon^ ptd 
(nhit€t io Ctmtui, tbe toft king of I^ydia, 

afoot. 
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a foot^ and aflced of God the rcafon of thia mo.* 
tifation. God replied, ^* That wicked king 
did but one good suSlion in the whole courfe of 
his life. Going one day to the chace, he Taw 
a dromedary tethered at Aich a diftance from 
his trough, -that he could not reach it fo as to 
eat his provender ; he kicked the trough nearer 
the animal ( and that foot I have placed in hea- 
ven, the reft of him remains here in hell.'* This 
pafiage, which is very little known, (hews the 
kind of philofophy cultivated in thofe remote 
times : a Aiecics of philofophy always allepo- 
rlcal, and lometimcs very profound. The Ba- 
hylonians were th^ Arft who admitted of inter- 
mediate beings between God and man* l*he 
Jews did not btfbow names upon the aneeU, 
till the time of their captivity in Babylon, 
The name of Satan, which Ard appeared in the 
book of Job, is a Perfian word ; and Job ia 
faid to have been of the fame country. Tht 
word Raphael ia ufed by Tobit, who was cap- 
tive 'in Nineveh, and wrote in the Chaldaic 
language. 

The two principles of Zoroafter, Orofmades, 
or Oromazes, the antient of days, and Ari* 
manes, the genius of darknefs, gave birth to 
the manichean doflrine. It is the Ofiris and 
Typhon of the Egyptians i the Pandora of the 
Greeks, the vain effort of all the fagcs to ex- 

f>rain the origin of good and evil. This theo- 
ogy of the magi was refpeded in the Eail^ 
under all governments } and in the midft of 
-every dtflFerent revolution, the antient religioa 
was ftill maintained in Perfia, where neither 
the godi of tbe-Grwciana^ nor any other deities 
ever prevailed. 

Nouftur?ao» 
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. Kouftiinran, or Cofrdes the Great, towards 
tbe end of the fixth century, had extended hia 
empire into part of Arabia retnra, and Arabia 
Fch'x. From thence he expelled the Abyffinian 
Chriflians, by whom it bad been invade. He 
profcribedChriftianity as much as he could witbia 
his own dominions, driven to this feverity by 
the treachery of his fon-in-law, who embraced, 
the Chriftian religion, and raifed a rebellion^ 
againft his fovereign. In the laft year of this 
famous king's rei«i, Mahomet was born at 
Mecca, in Arabia retrxa, on the 5th of May» j ^. 
in the year 570. His country was at this time ^\ * 
involved in war, for the defence of her liberty^ ^ ' / 
againft the Perfians and the princes of Con^* 
fontinople, who ftill retained the name of Ro* 
man emperors. The children of Noufturvan 
the Great, unworthy of fuch a father, laid wafte 
their own country with civil war and parricide. 
The fucceilbrs of the wife.Juflinian intailed 
contempt upon the name of the empire. Mau* 
ritius was dethroned by the arms of Phocas^ 
reinforced with the intrigues of the patriarch 
of Cyriaca and other bifhops, whom he after- 
wards punifiied for having ferved him fb ef* 
feduallv. The blood of Mauritius and his 
five children had flowed under tbe hands of the 
executioner; and Pope Gregory the Great, a 
bitter enemy to the patriarchs of Conftantinople, 
endeavoured to eain over the tyrant Phocas to 
bis intere0s, by loading him with tbe moft ex- 
travagant praife, and condemning the memory 
of Mauritius, whom, in bis life, he had as ex- 
travagantly extolled. 

The empire of Rome, in the Weft, was an- 
oibilated. A deluge of barbarians, Goths, 

Heruti, 
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Herulii Huns, and Vandsis, overflowed Europe^ 
when Mahomet laid the foundation of tbeMu^' 
fiilman religion aiAd power, in the deferts of 
Arabia. 

Every body knows that Mahomet was die 
younger fon of an indigent family ; that he 
was a long time in the lervice of a woman 
called Caotfche, who exercifed the profeffion 
pf a merchant in Mecca ; that he married his 
miftrefs, and lived obfcure to the age of forty* 
It was not till then he difplayed thofe taTents, 
which fpoke him fo much fuperior to all hit 
fellow-citizens. He poflefled a warm and nrr- 
▼ous eloquence, deftiture of art and methoif^ 
fuch as was neceflary to harangue the Arabs ; 
an air of authority and infmuation^ animated 
by piercing eyes, and fupportcd by a happy 
physiognomy: the intrepidity and liberality of aa 
Alexander, and that fobriety which Alexander 
wanted to.bc completely great in every part cf 
his charafier. Love, the neceflary confequence 
of a warm conftitution, to which he owed fo 
many wives and concubines, neither weakened 
his courage, his application, nor his health. In 
this manner he is defcribed by the Arabian wri- 
ters, who were his cotemporaries } and hit con- 
duct verifies the piAure. 

After having made himfelf entirely acquainted 
with the chara£ler of his countrymen ; their 
ignorance, credulity^and aptitude to enthufiafm^ 
he plainly perceived that he fhould be aUe t» 
ereSt himfelf into a prophet. He feigned re- 
velations; he uttered predidions; he gained 
credit widi hit own £unily, which was perbapt 
the moft diflicult part of his uoderuking. Im 
three years he had aicquirtd twa and forty dtf* 

ciplet^ 
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ciples, wix> believed in him implicitly : Omar, 
who had been his perfecucor, bcoame hia apoftle $ 
and at the end of five veara the mimber of tbcfe 
amounted to one hundred and fourteen* 

He taught the Arabtana, who worihipped the 
ftars, that their adoration was due to God alone, 
by whom they were created : that the Jewiih 
and Chrifttan books were corrupted and falAfied; 
and therefore ought to be held in abhorrence : 
that all mankind were obliged, on pain of 
eternal puniijiment, to pray five times a-day, and 
pfive charity : above all things, to acknowledge 
but one God ; to believe in Mahomet as his 
laft prophet $ and, in a word, to hazard their 
Jives for their religion. He forbad the ufe of 
vine, becaufe the abufe of it was attended with 
dangerous confequences* He retained the rite 
of circumciiton, which had been obferved by 
the i^rabians as well as by the antient Mgyp^ 
tians, inftituted, in all probabilitv, to prevent 
the fir ft powers of manhood from being abufed ; 
a praAice by which youth is often enervated *» 
He allowed polygamy, a cuAom immemorial in 
all eaftern countries* He made no alteration 
in the fyftem of morality, which has always 
been fundamentally the fame in every natioiiy 

* Ic will ha ao cafy talk to fliewtn what manner circum- 
ciSoB preirenrs the abufe of puberty. Perhapt it would be ^ 
left difficult to prove that thii operation ii produdive of a 
fpuriottf paAon, not fit to be named, which liat prevailed 
in all afea among tbofe who have ondergont drcumetion. 
The moil feafiSk reafon for tti having been inftituted lt% 
wami cUmacea la, that it prevented tbofe excoriationi which 
in hot countriea are occafioncd by a glandular diTcharge 
pent up between the prepuce and the part which it nata* 
rally ooven* 
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«nd which no legiflator ha8 prerumcd to cor- 
nipt. In other rtfpc&s^ his religion was more 
iflaviih than any other, in its lawful ceremontet 9 
in the number and form of prayers and ablutions. 
Nothing hampers human nature more than 
practices which (he does not require, efpecially 
if they muft be daily renewed. As a recom- 
pence for the righteous, he promifed immor- 
tality in a future ftate, where the foul (hould 
be intoxicated with fpiritual pleafures ; and the 
body^ raifed again to life with ali its facultiesy 
enjoy every fenfual delight. Thus relieton is 
dillinguiflied by the appellation of iilamifm^ 
which fignifies revelation to the will of God. 
The book that contains it is entitled the Koran, 
that is, ** The book, the writing, or the read- 
ing,*' by way of excellence. 

All the interpreters of this work ttree, chat 
the morality it inculcates is contained in thefe 
words : ** Court thofe who drive you out } give 
to thofe who ftrip vou ; forgive thofe who in- 
jure you ; do good to all ; and never difpute 
with the ignorant." He (hould have rather 
warned his people to avoid difputes with the 
learned ; but, in that part of the world, thej 
never dreamed that any other country was en- 
lightened with fcience. 

Among the incoherent rhapfodies that abound 
in this bookt according to the oriental tafle, 

!we find, neverthclefs, fome ioftances of the 
true Asblime. Mahomet, for example, fpeaking 

' of the ceflation of the deluj^e, makes oie of 
thefe expreflions : ** God faid, earth fwallow 
up thv waters : heaven draw up thofe ftreams 
thou naft poured forth. The heaven aod the 

«artb obeyed.** His definition of God is really 

fublimc« 
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fuUime. Being afked who was that Alia whom 
ke announced ; ^^ He it is, (he replied,) whn. 
holds his being of himfelf, and of whom all 
other beings hold their exiflence : who neither 
engenders no/ is engendered ; and to whom 
nothing can be likened through the whole ex* 
tent of being." 

True it is, the book is crowded with contra* 
didionsrabCurdities, and anachronifnas. Thro* 
the whole of it we perceive a total ignorance of 
the moft flmple and heft known principles of 
natural philofophy. This is the touch-ftone of 
the books which the profeilbrs of falfe religion 
pretend to be written by divine infpi^ation ; 
for God is neither ignorant nor abfurd : yet. 
they are adored by the vulgar, who cannot dif- 
cern thefe errors, which the imans employ a 
deluge of words to palliate* 

Some people concluded^ from an equivocal 
paflage of the alcoran, that Mahomet could 
neither read nor write ; a circumfta^jice, which*, 
if true, would have rendered his fuccefs ftill 
more prodigious. But it is not at all likely, 
that a man, who had been fb long in trade, 
(hould be ignorant of that which was fo ne- 
cefTary in thafEck : it is ftill more improbable 
that a man, fo well verfed in the hiftories and 
mythology of his country, fhould be ignorant- 
of that which even the children pra£lifed« Be* 
fides, the Arabian authors relate, that Mahomet 
on his death-bed called for the implements of 
writing. ,- 

He was perfecuted at Mecca, and his flight 
from that city, whi(:h is denominated Hejira, < 
became the aera of his glory, as well as the^ 
iounJatioa of his empire* From a fi gicive he 

ftartcdf 
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ftartcd up a conqueror. While a refugee at Me- 
dina, he made converts of the people, and uferf 
them for the accomplifhment of his defigns. 
He, firft of all, with one hundred and thirty 
men, defeated the inhabitants of Mecca, who 
marched againft him to the number of a thou- 
fand. This vidlorjr, which appeared a miracle 
in the eyes of his followers, perfuaded them 
that God fought for them as they fdlfght for 
his glory. From the firft vi&oty they prefiiged 
the conqueft of the world. Mahomet took 
Mecca, and faw his perfecutors humbled at 
his feet. In nine years, by his preaching 
and his arms, he conquered all Arabia, a coun- 
try as extenftve as Perfia, which neither the 
Periians nor the Romans could fubdue. In the 
beginning of his fuccefs, he had written to Cof- 
roes IL fovereign of Perfia, to the emperor 
Heraclius, to the prince of the Coptes, governor 
of ^gypt, to the king of the Abyffinians, and to 
a monarch called Mandar, who reigned over a 
province in the neighbourhood of the Perfian 
gulph. He had the boldnefs to propofe that 
they (bould embrace his religion ; and what is 
more aftonifhing, two of thefe princes adually 
turned Mahometans ; thefe were the kings of 
Abyffinia, Und this Mandar. Cofroes tore the 
' letter in a tranfport of indignation. Heraclius 
fent valuable prefents, by way of anfwer, to 
Mahomet.' The Coptic prince prefented him 
with a maiden who was deemed a mafter- piece 
of nature, and known by the epithet of the 
•* Beautiful Mary.** 

' Mahomet, at the expiration of nine years, 
believinz himfelf ftrong enough to extend his 
conquein and religion among the Greeks and 

Perfians, 
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Pdfians, began with an invafion of Syria» at 
that time AibjeA to Heracliua, from whom he 
wrefted divers cities. This emperor, intox«- 
icated with metaphyfical difputes concerning 
religion, who liad efpoufed the do&rine of the 
Monothelites, received, almoft at the fame ^ 

iime» two very iingular propolals ; one from 
Cofroes, by whom he had been long fubdued» 
and the other from Mahomet. The iirft in- 
iifted upon his embracing the religion of the 
magi, and Mahomet exprefled his deflre that 
be (hould become a Muflfiilman. 

The new prophet left it to the option of 
thoie be conquered, either to profefs his reli- 
gion, or pay a tribute, which was regulated by 
the alcoran at thirteen drachmas of fiiver an- 
nually for every head of a family. Such a 
moderate tax plainly proves, that the people 
who. fubmitted were extremely poor : but the 
tribute has been greatly increafed flnce that 
period. Of all the legiilators who have founded 
religions, he alone extended his by dint of con*- 
4)ueft. Other nations have introduced their 
worfhip among their neiglibours with fire and 
fword; but no founder of a fe£l was at the 
fame time a conqueror. This privilege alone 
is, in the eyes of MuiTuImans, an incon^eftible 
proof that the Deity took efpecial care to affift 
the efibrts of their prophet. 

At length Mahomet, having made himfelf ' 
mafter of Arabia, and formidable to all his 
neighbours, wa$ attacked by a mortal diftemper / 
at Medina, in the fixty-foiirth year ef his age ; «>^ ' 
and refolving that his laft moments (hould de- 
note the hero and the faint, exclaimed : ^^ Let 
him whom I have injured or opprel&d appear, 

3 A^^ 
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and I am ready to make reparation/' A man 
ftood up, and demanded payment of a Turn tbac 
ivas due to bim from the prophet: Mahomet 
x>rdered it to be paid immediatel)', and in a 
little time ejcpircd, refpc^ed as a great man^ 
even by thofe who knew he wai an impoftor ; 
and revered ag a prophet by the reft of bit 
countrymen. 

His cotcmporaries of Arabia wrote a very 
tircumftantial detail of hii life. The whole 
favours ftrong of the barbarous flmplicity of the 
times called heroic. Hi^ contra^ of marriage 
with his Arft wife, is exprefled in thefe terms : 
** While Cadifche continues to love Mahomet, 
and if in like manner beloved of htm/' We 
find a minute description of the banquets which 
his wives prepared^ with the very names of bit 
fwords and horfes. One may obferve through 
the whcJe character of his people, a ftrong 
conformity in manners with the antient He- 
« brews, I fpeak ontv of manners i the fame 
ardour to engage in oattle in the name of the 
Loid, the fame thirft after plunder, the lame 
divifton of the fpoil, and every part of tbeir 
conduA pointing towards this objeA. 

But without confiderine any other than ba* 
man circumftances, and ftill abftradting from 
the judgments of God, and the mvfterious ways 
of providence, we may aflc why Mahomet and 
his fucceflbrs, who began their conquefts pre- 
cifely in the manner of the Jews, were fo much 
fuperior to them in their atchievments and fuc- 
cefs I Was not the difference owing to the dif- 
ferent conduA of tlie two nations f The Muf- 
fulrtians exerted their chief care in fuhjeding 
the vanquifhed to their religion^ fomeiimes by 
6 force, 
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force, aiid fome times by dint of perruafion. 
The Hebrews, on the contrary, never admit- 
ted foreigners into a participation of their wor- 
Ihip. The Arabian Muflulmans always incor- 
porated other nations with their own : the He- 
brews carefully iecluded themfelves from every 
other people. In a word, the Arabians fcem to 
have pofflefled a more courageous enthufiafm, 
with a more bold and generous policy. The 
Hebrews looked with horror on all other na- 
tions, in the apprehenfion of being cnflaved : 
whereas the people of Arabia endeavoured to 
attrad every thing, and believed themfelves 
created for dominion. Mahomet's laft will 
was not executed. He bad bequeathed the 
empire to his fon-in-lawHali, and his daughter 
Fatima : but ambition, which even tranfcends 
fanaticifm, engaged the chiefs of the army to 
declare old Abubeker, his father-in-law, caliph, 
that is, vicar of the prophet, in hope of being 
foon able to (hare the fucceffion among them- 
felves. Hali, mean while, remained in Arabia, 
waiting for an opportunity to.fignalize his 
talents. 

Abubeker's firft ftep was to collecS, in one 
volume, the fcattered §ieets of the Koran ; the 
chapters of the book were read in prefence of 
all the chiefs, and its anthentidty was invariably 
eftabliihed. In a little time Abubeker marched 
at the head of his Muffulmans into Paleftine,' 
where he defeated the brother of HeracliusJ' 
He died foon after this viftory, with the repu-. 
tation of the mod generous man alive : for his 
own ftiare of the booty, which was divided, he 
never took more than about twenty pence 
a-day ; thereby demonftrating how well a con- 

V o L, I. D tempt 
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tempt of low fclf-lntereft will agree with that 
ambition which felf-intereft of an higher order 
anfpires. 

Abubeker is efteemed among the Mahome- 
cans as a great chara£ler, and a faithful Muf- 
iiilman: he is reckoned one of the faints of 
the Koran. The Arabians record that his laft 
will was couched in thefe terms : ** In the 
name of God moft merciful, this is the laft will 
of Abubeker, made at a time when he was 
.about to pafs from this world to the next *, at 
a time when infidels begin to believe, when the 
wicked ceafe to doubt, and the liar tells the 
truth/^ This feems to be the preamble of a 
n)an who was really convinced } yet Abubeker, 
as the father-in-law of Mahomet, had oppor- 
tunities of examining the prophet nearly. He 
inuft cither have been deceived himfelf, or aAed 
as accomplice in an illuftrious impofture, which 
he looked upon as a neceflary fraud. The rank 
he maintained obliged htm to fupport at his 
death, what in his life-time he had impofed on 
bis fellow-creatures, 

Omar, chofcn his fuccefibr, was one of the 
mod rapid conquerors that ever ravaged the 
face of the earth. His firft exploit was the re- 
d (fticn of Dao^afcus, famous for the fertility 
of its foil, for its iieel manufactures, the beft 
in the world, and the filk AufTs that ftill bear 
its name. The Greeks, who aflumed the name 
of Romans, he drove from Syria and Phoenicia. 
After a long fieee, he, by capitulationt got pof- 
feilion of Jerulalem, which had been almoft 
always in the hands of foreigners, from the 
time when David wrcfted it from its antieot 
pofle/Ibrs* 5 

At 
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At the fame period, Omar*s lieutenants ad« 
vanced into Periia. The laft of the Perfian 
kings, whom we call Hormifdas IV. gives bat* 
tie totfae Arabians within a few leagues of Ma« 
dain, the captain of that empire. He lofes the 
batde wiih his life j and the Perfians acknow- 
ledge the dominion of Omar, even more eafi!/ 
than they had formerly fubmitted to the yoke 
of Alexander. Then fell that antient religion 
of the Magi, which had been refpeded by the 
conqueror of Darius ; for he never encroached 
upon the religion of the nations whom he fub« 
dued. 

The Magi adored one God, were enemies 
to idolatry, and revered ihe fire that animates 
nature, as an emblem of the Deity. They 
looked upon their own worship as the mofl 
antient and purcof all religions. Their know- 
ledge of mathematics, aftronomy, and hiftory, 
increafed their contempt for their conquerors, 
who were at that time extremely ignorant. 
They could not abandon a religion confecrated 
throug)i fo many ages for the upftart {cGt of 
their enemies. The greater part of them re- 
tired to the confines of Perfia and India : there 
they live at this day, under the denomination 
of Gaures or Guebres, marrying only among 
tbemfelves, maintaining the facred fire, and 
faithfully attached to all they know of their 
antient -worfhip ; but altogether ignorant, def- 
pifed, and, except in their poverty, refembling 
the Jews, fo long difperfed, without mingling- 
in alliance with other nations : but they may 
be ftill more properly compared to the Banyans, 
who are eftabliihed and difperfed in no other 
countries but Peilia and India* A great num- 
D a ber 
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ber of Guebre families^ or Ignicol ay imarnedTat 
Ifpahan, till the reign ol Sha-abas, who ba-* 
niflied them in the fame manner as Ifabella 
expelled the Jews from Spain* Thefe Ignicola; 
have for a long cime anathematized A}exai;der 
and Mahomet in their prayers : in all proba* 
bility they now extend their curfes to Sha-abas 
aifo. 

While one of Omar's lieutenants ftibducsPcr- 
fia, another conquers from the Romans the 
whole country of iEgypt, and great pan of Ly- 
bia« It was in the courfe of this war that they 
burned the famous library at Alexandria, a mo* 
nument of the knowledge, as well as of the 
errors of mankind, begun by Ptolomey Phila* 
clelphus, and augmented by fuch a number of 
nionarchs. Ac that time the Saracens rejected 
all fcience but what was contained in the l^otzn ; 
but they had already demonftrated that their 
genius was capable of extending to every fub- 
jcft. Their undertaking to renew the old canal 
iifft dug by the kings of /Egypt, and afterwards 
repaired by Trajan, for joinmg the Nile and 
the Red Sea, was an enterprise worthy of the 
iwoft cnrightcncd ages. A governor of JEgypt 
undertakes, and even accompli(hes this great 
work in the caliphate of Omar. What a wide 
diftercnce between the genius of the Arabians, 
and that of the Turks ! l*hefe laft have let a 
v/oik run to ruin, the prcfcrvation of which 
was of greater confcqucnce than the conqueft 
of a mi^'Jjty province. 

The Tutccfi of that conquering people feems 
nther to have been owing to the enthufiafm by 
which they were animated, and to the fpirit of 
the JUtion in gcucral, than to the ability of 

their 
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'their conduf^ors ; for Omar wds aflaflinated in 
the year ^Q^jiy a Perilan flav6; and Otman, hid 
fucceSoTy met with the fame fate in an infur- 
redion that happened in 655. HaJi, the cele- 
brated Ton- in- law of Mahoniet, is not eledled 
to the fovereign power until the ftate is irV- 
volvfd in troubles. Like, his predcceflbrs, he 
is murdered in five years ; and in the mean time 
the MufTulman ann^ are always profperous. 
This Haliy whom the Perfians revere at thfe 
day, and whofe principles they follow in oppo'- 
fition to thofe of Omar, at length obtains the 
caliphate, and transfers the feat of the Cal phs. 
from Medina, where Mahomet lies buried, to 
Coufra,.oa the banl^s of the Euphrates, a city 
of which fcarce any ruins now remain. Th?s 
.was the fate of Babylon, Sdeucia, and all ths 
antient cities of Chaldea, which were wholly 
built of bricks. 

It is very evident, that the genius of the 
Arabians, fee in motion by Mahomet, did 
every thing by dint of its own ftrength for the 
fpace of near three centuries; thus refcmbling 
the genius of the aruient Romans, Nay, it 
was in the reign of Valid, the moft vinwarJike 
of all the caliphs, that their greateft'conquefts. 
were atchievcd. One of his general, in the 
year 707, extended his empire as far as Samar- 
kandc. Another, at the fame time, inva«rd 
the empire of the Greeks, towards the Black 
Sea, A third, in the year 711, failed from 
;Egypt into Spain, a country which h:iS been 
with eafe fubdued fuccefTively by the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Goths, and Vandals^ 
and at length by thefe Arabs, who were knowrv 
by the appellation of Moors. There they at 
D 3 ' firft 
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fifft founded the kingdom of Cordova. Tftc 
fultan of ^gypt indeed flbook ofF the yoke 
of the great caliph of Bagdat ; and Abde- 
rame, governor of Spain, which he had con* 

3uered} no longer acknowledged the fultan of 
Egypt : but for all that, it was to the arros of 
the Muflulmans that all thoft fuccefTes were 
owing. 

Thia Abderame *, the grand fon of caUph 
Hc;ihani| fubdued the kingdoms of Caflile, Na- 
vafrC) Portugal, and Arragon : he made a fet- 
tlement in Languedoc, became mafter of Gui«- 
cnne and Poitou ; and had not Charles Martel 
deprived him of his good fortune and his life 
together, France would have been a Mahi)- 
metan province. 

After the reigns of nineteen calipha of the 
houfe of the Ommiades, . the dynafty of the 
caliphs Abafides began about the year 752 of 
the chriflian aera : Abougiafar Almanzor, the 
iecond caliph of this race, fixed the feat of that 
great empire at Bagdat in Chaldaea, on the 
other fide of the river Euphrates. The Turks 
fay he laid the foundation of this city; the 
Perfians aflfure us it was of great antiquity, and 
that he did no more than order It to be repaired. 
This is the city which is fometioies called Ba« 
bylon, and has been the fource of fo many 
wars between Perfia and Turkey f. 

The 

• Abderame L or Abdalracbipan» waf romamed AMeU 
or the Juft t ncveithelefi, he ravas;cd allSpaiiii and compel* 
Ud all his neighbour kings to pay htzn tiibuie: from Aurclim 
be exaAed a yearly fupply of one hundred young maidens. 

f Bagdat h fituated, not on the Euphrates, but on the 
river Tigris, in the province of Yerach i it it th« AatitAC 
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The dominion of the caliphs lailed 655 
years. Though despotic in religion as well as 
in govesnment, they were never worihippcd 
like the great lama : but they enjoyed a more 
fijbftantial authority; and even in the times of 
their decay they niet with refped from tho(e 
princes by whom they were perfecuted. All 
the fultans, whether Turks, Arabians, or Tar- 
tars, received the inveftiture from the caliphs, 
with much lefs difpute than many chriflian 
princes have had with the pope on the fame 
iiibjed. They did not kifs the caliph V feet; 
but they proftrated themfelves upon the threihold 
of his padace. 

' If ever power threatened the whole earth 
with fubjedion, it was that of the caliphs ; for 
they poifefied the right of the throne, and of 
the altar; of the fword, and of the fpirit; their 
enters were received as oracles, and their fol- 
diers were fo many defperate enthufiafts. Iti 
the year 671, they beficgcd Conftantinoplc, 
wfaidi was doomed to be one day a Mahometan 
capital, and the almoft inevitable xHlTentitins 
among fo many ferocious chiefs, did not ftop 
die courfe of their conquefts. In this particu- 
lar they refembied the antient Romans, who in 
the midft of their civil wars fobdued the coun- 
try of Afia Minor. 

The politenefs of the M;vhometans tncreafed 
with their power. Thofe caliphs, ftill acknow- 
ledged fovereigns in religion, and as apparent 
bead of the empire, even by thoCe diftaot princes 



Seleucia, 'which was built from the nuns of Babylon. Thm 
Arabians call it Dar-al-Sanii which fignifies the Peaceful 
habtcation. 

D 4 who 
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who no longer obeyed their orders, lived quietly 
in their new Babylon, and the arts Toon revived 
under their countenance and prote£tion. Aaron 
Rachild, cotemporary with Charlemagne, and 
more refpedled than any of his predeceflbrs, 
whofe commands were obeyed in Spain, and in 
the Indies, reanimated the fciences, taught the 
agreeable and ufeful arts to flouriO), invited 
Itarned men into his empire, compofed verfest 
and took fuch meafures, that, throughout his 
vad dominions, barbarity gave way to polite- 
nei's. In his reign> the Arabians, who had al- 
ready adopted the Indian cyphers, imported 
them into Europe. In (Jermany and France, 
we had no other knowledge of adronomy but 
what we learned of the fame people. The 
fingic word almanack is flill a proof of this af« 
fertion. 

7'he Almagift of Ptolomey was at that time 
tranflatcd from the Greek into the Arabic 
language, by the aftronomer Benhonain. I'he 
caliph Almamon caufed a degree of the mert* 
dian to be meafured geometrically, in order to 
determine the magnitude of the earth ; an ope- 
ration which was not performed in France till 
nine hundred' years after this period, in the 
reign of Lewis XIV, The fame aftronomer 
Benhonain made confiderable progrefs in his 
obfervations ; he dii^overed that either Ptolomey 
bad fixed the fun*8 utmod declination too far 
northwards, or that the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was changed : he even perceived that the pe« 
riod of fix and thirty' thoufand vears, afligncd 
for the revolution of the fixed ftars from call 
to wcfty muft be confiderably abridged. 

Chemiftry 
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Chcmiftry anH medicine were carefully culti- 
vated by the Arabians. Chcmiftry, which among: 
us is now brought to pcrfeftion, we learned' 
from them, and thenfi only ; to them we owe- 
the new remedies termed Minoratives, more 
gentle and falutary than thofe formerly ufed in- 
the fchools of Hypocratcs and G'alenv In x 
word, even rn the fecond century after Maho- 
met, the Chriftians of the Weft received all 
their inftru6lions from theMuffulmans^ 

One infalJIble proof of the fuperiority of a* 
nation in the arts that depend upon genius, is* 
their bringing the culture of poetry to perfec- 
tion. I do not mean thofe inflated and bombaft 
metaphors, confifting of infipid, common- place 
allufions to the fun, n)oon, ftars, feas, and moun- 
tains J but that fort of fenfible and energic 
poetry which flourifhed' in the Aueuftan age^ 
and revived in the reign of Lewis AlV. That 
poetry, compofed of image and fentiment, was- 
well known in^ the time of Aaron Rachild. 
Among other ftriking paffages, I (hall quote the: 
following, becaufe it is fhort ; it turns upon the 
celebrated ftbry of the misfortunes that bef^l' 
Giafar,. one of the Barmocides *. 

. Frail- 



* This was the mofl illuftrious private family in alt Afia. 
Fadbil, Giafar, Mahomet, and Muffa, were f9ur brothers.* 
of the mofl fltining merit, who,- after having performed the 
moft fignal fervices to their country, fell under tile difgraca 
of Aaron al Rachid; This caliph is faid to have decreed^ 
that no perfon (hould memion theirnamcs en pain of deatlt. 
^otwithHanding this order, an old man, called Mondeif, 
ventured to harangue in tlie public Greets, upon the virtues 
of the Barmecides : for this prefumrptlon he was condemned' 
to death, and begged permiflion to fpe^k a few word^ to the; 
caliph bcforchis cxccmion, Tl-rtrequcft being gi'antetf ; 11^-. 
D 5. mado: 
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Frail mortal) with prefuoipt'oui pride^ 
By Fortune's treachVous ^ift« eiate^ 
^chold the end of Barmecide, 
• And tremble fit thy profp'rous fate ^. 

The laft line is literally tranflated j and no- 
thing, in my opinion, can be more beautiful 
than this apothegm, ^* Tremble at thy own 
profperity.'' The Arabic language had the ad- 
vantage of having been long brought to perfec- 
tion : it was fixed before the time of Mahomet, 
^nd has not been altered fincc that period. 
There is not the leaft trace remaining of any 
jargon that was fpoke at that time in Lurope f. 
To which fide foeverweturnourfelves, it mud 
be confefifed that we are but of ycflerday : we 
have made greater progrefs than other people, in 



madf fucb a p,atbetkc fpMch in favour of th« Barmccidtfi 
and painted ihe c»liph*i obligationi lo them In fttch ftrong 
i'o'ouri, that Aaron was moved to compaflion, pardoned 
the old man, and preicnted him wUh a golden dl(h from 
liit own table. Monder having proArated hlmftlf before 
Viit prince, exdaimedi ** Beliold anotlit r favour which I 
Isave leccived from the Barmecides/* A faylnf, which, in 
the fequcl, became proverbial. 

* This ie fomething diflfeient from the palTage of tbe 
t*erflan poet, cited by D*Herbelot. His quotation is much 
more flguraiivo .and pootieai »ban Uiat inferted by M, de 
Voltaire, thoufb I believe they were both taken from tbe 
fame original. The paflage in D* Herbelot is to tbie eAtA ) 
'* Child of fortune, who, for a fliort feafoo, art fuckled 
with the milk of profperity, which Aows from her empoifoA' 
«d breaAs, be not too much elated with tlie happioefe of 
thy condition, whilft thou art AiU rocking in the cradle, and 
tottering in the uncertainty of bfei remember only the time 
ivhen thou faweA the greatnefs of the Barmecides.** 

f Our author muA furely be miAaken in this particular) 
both tbe Ceitjc and Teutonic aro older than the Un^t of M«- 
tptn^ SMd partly vsuierAood even at tbia day* 

' more 
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mme f ban one art and (cknu ^ perhapn we pro*' 
€ud the faflcft becauie we began ib late* 

CHAP, V. 

Of Italy and the Chvuch before theTirn^ 

of CHA&tfMAONf . 

^^Othing h more worthy of our ciific^rntr, 
-^^ than the manner in which (yod hronyhz 
about the eftabliibment of bi« church, ty mAk- 
ing Tecond cauft^ coincide and concur with hin 
eternal decrees, l^et u$ leave, with the utmo/lr 
ftytftnce^ the divine {^rt in the hand$ of thof<; 
with whom it i« depofired ; and confine our- 
felvef folelv to that which \% hiftoricah 1 he 
difciplef or St, John eftabliflied thtmrdvc^ ac 
firft in Arabia, the neifhbourini/ country it* }**. 
rtifatrm ; but the dirciplei ol Cbri(t oiOjfrud 
themklvea over the fate of th<i; crirth. 1 he l^fa-^ 
tonic pbilofophcrf of Alcx4ndii;i, wh^rc thntt: 
W4^ fuch a number of J*iwt, 'dlV>fh\^A th'rm-' 
feivei with the fuil Chriftiiin^ at Kome, in tf <• 
reiifn of Nero ^ and thtfe were confouiirti'4 
with the Jewi, bccaafc they were in crtVct thtir 
countrymen, fjwlccthc fame lan|;ua;^c, and at- 
ftaineo, like tbtm, from thofe meat* that were 
(orl'tdiiat by the law o( Mofc* j nay, many ci 
tkern were actually circumcifcg, and obfcrvcd 
the babbath. 

The number of the Jews tbar flill remained 

at Rome amounted to four thoufand : there 

bad been d4>ublc that number in the ti^ne of Au- 

guftu>> but Tiberius tr^nfported one h^lf to 

D 6 Sitrdinia^ 
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Sardinia, in order to people that ifland, and dimt- 
nifti the number of ufurpers at Rome. Far fron^. 
being reftridcd in their worfhip, they enjoyed 
that toleration which the Romans freely grant- 
ed to alt religions ; they were even allowed to* 
have fynagoguesj and judges of their own na- 
tion ; privileges which they enjoy at this day 
in modern Rome, where they are ftill more nu- 
merous. Their hatred of the Chriftians was 
implacable } they accufed them as authors of 
the conflagration that deftroyed one half of 
Rome, in the reign of Nero. It was as unjuft 
to accufe the Chriftians of that accident, as to 
impute it to the emperor *. Neither he, nor 
the Chriftians, nor the Jews, could have any 
iutereftin burning the city of Rome: but there 
was a nece/fity for appeaftng the people that 
rofe againft the foreigners, who were equalI)L 
hated by Jews and Romans. Some unfortu- 
nate wretches were facrificed as vidims to the 
vengeance of the populace. This tranfient out- 
rage, however, ought not to be reckoned among 
the perfecuiions they underwent for their faith;, 
it had no affinity with their religion, which was. 
not known, and which the Romans confound-* 
cd with Judaifm, a religion which their laws 



* Suetoniuf and Dio CaflTiui pofitWel^ •flert, that Nero 
was the author of this conflagration. Tacitus owns it was 
•rctibed (• that emperor. Some perfons were Teen to throw 
lighted fire-brands into the boufes, and publicly declared 
they were authoiized fo (o do. Certain it it, he viewed the 
flames from the tower of Maecenas, and chanted a poem 
conpofed on the dedruflion of Troy. We are not to ex- 
pe^ folid reafons for the adiions of a prince, whofe con- 
dua waa wi»oUy influenced by Uie moft extravagant folly 
•od caprice. 

3 protected* 
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proteAed. True it is, the antiquaries have 
found in Spain certain infcription^^ in which 
Nero is thanked for having abolifhed a n^w fur 
perftition in that province ; but the authentir 
city of thefe monuments is very much doubted.. 
Allowing them to be authenticjc, they do not 
mention Chriftianity ; and. even if thefe cruel 
monuments relate to Chriftians, to whom are 
they to be afcribed, but to the jealoufy of thq 
Jews fettled in Spain, who abhorred Chriftianity 
as an enemy eng^endered in their own bofoms i 
We will carefully avoid all attempts to remove 
that impenetrable obfcurity which veils the cra- 
dle of the infant church ; a veil which learning 
itfelf has only ferved to double. 

What we are affured of is^ that it never was 
the genius of the Roman fenate to perfecute 
any peribn for his iaith ; and that none of the 
emperors had the leafl intention to compel the 
Jews to.change their religion, neither after the 
revolt under Vefpafian^ nor in confequence of 
that which broke out in the reign of Adrian. 
Their worfhip indeed was always infulttd and 
ridiculed, and ftatues wereereded in the temple 
before it was. deftroyed ; but it never entered . 
into the head of any emperor, proconful, or 
Roman fenate, to hinder the Jews from believ- 
ing their^own law. This, circumftance only 
ferves to fhew what fcope Chriftianity had to 
extend itfelf in fecret. 

None of the Caefars, before Domitian, ever 
difturbcd the Chriftians. Dio Caffius tells us, 
that under this emperor fome perfons were con- 
demned as Atheifts, and as imitating thejewifh 
cuiloms : but this difturbance, about which we 
are fo much in the dark, was neither general, 

nor 
/ 
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nor of long duration. We neither precireljr 
know the reafons for whi:h fome Chrifliant 
were banifhe^, nor tbofe for which they were 
recalled. What credit can we give to Ter« 
tuUian, who, upon the faith of Hegeiippiis, 
ferioufly relates, that Domitian interrogated the 
grand-children of the apoftle St. Jude, of the 
race of David, wbofe right to the throne of Ju* 
dea began to make him uneafy i but that, per- 
ceiving they were indigent and miferable, he 
defiftcd from further perfecution ? Had it been 
paffible, that a Roman empesor fliould dread 
the pretended defcendants of David, even after 
Jferufalem was dettroyed, bis policy would 
have been directed to the Jews, and not to the 
Chriflians : but how can we fuppofe that he, 
who was mafter of all the known world, (hould 
feel difqutetude about the pretentions which 
two of the grand-children of St. Jude might 
have to the kingdom of Paleftine ; and that he 
fliould queftion them on the fiibje6l ? Unhap- 
pily, in this manner has hiftory been written by a 
great number of authors, whofe piety was much 
preferable to their materials and undcrftanding. 
Nerva, Vefpafian, Titus, Trajan, Adrian, and 
theAntonines, never perfecuted the church. Tra« 
jan, who had forbid private aiTociations, writes 
to Pliny, ** Let no inquirres be made againft 
the Chriflians/' Thefe effcntial words, ** No 
inquiry,'* prove, that it was in their power to 
conceal and fupport themfelves with a little dtf- 
cretion ; though the zeal of priefts, and the 
hatred of the Jews, often dragged them to 
trial, and expofed them to puniihment. They 
were rancoroufly hated by the populace, el'pe- 
ci4lly in the provinces^ who excited the magi- 

firatcs 
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ftrates agsttoft them^ and loudly exclaimed that 
they ihoold be expofcd to wild beails in the 
Cirois* Adrian not only foftiade Fondanus, 
tbe proconful of Afia Minor, to perfecute them, 
but bis decree imports, *^ If the Cbrifltans are 
ilandered, let the calumniator be fcverely chaf* 
tifed/' From this inftanee of Adrian's Juftice, 
fome have fondly believed that he himielf was 
a Chriftian ; but can we fuppofe that he, who 
built a temple to Antinous, Vould raife ano* 
ther to Jefus Chrift I 

Marcus Aurelius ordained, that the Chri«* 
iliaos ihould not he profecuted on the fcore of 
religion ; and they were openly proteAed by 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Philippus, 
and GalUenus : they bad all this time, there- 
fore, to extend and fortify their infant-church ; 
they held five councils in the firft century, fix* 
teen in the fecond, and fix and thirty in the 
third. We learn from the ecclefiaftical hi&o- 
ry, that, even at this period, the altars were 
extremely magnificent : that fome of them were 
adorned with columns of filver, weighing toge<- 
ther three th'oufand marks : that the chalices 
were made after the model of the Roman cups, 
and the patens, or covers, of beaten gold. The 
Cbriftians enjoyed fuch uncommon indulgences, 
in (pite of tlie clamour and perfecuting fpirit of 
their enemies, that, in feveral provinces, they 
had churches built upon the ruins of heathen 
temples, which had been . demolifbed. Thia 
circumfiance is owned by Origen and St. Cy- 
prian ; and the church mud have long enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace, feeing thefe two great 
tntn already reproached their cotemporaries 
with luxury, effeminacy, and avarice, the con« 

fcqucnces 
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fequences of affluence and repofe. St. Cypriarv 
exprefsly. complains, that divers biihopsV nee- 
leiting the holy examples they had before their 
eyes, ^^Accumulated great fums of money, en- 
riched themfelves by ufury, and obtained eftate* 
by fraud :" thefc are his* very words ; an evi- 
dent proof of the happy tranquility they enjoyed 
under the Roman laws. The abuie of any thing* 
plainly demonftrates the exiftence of it. 

The perfecution of the Chriftians under De* 
cius, Maximin, and Dioclefian, was founded 
on reafons of ilate. Decius bated them becaufe 
they favoured the family t>fPhilippus, fufpeAed, 
though erroneoufly, of being a Chriftian him* 
Celf : Maximin perfecutcd them becaufe they 
(upported Gordianus; but they enjoyed the more* 
extenfive liberty, for a feries of twenty yearsr 
in the reign of Dioclefian. At length, in tho 
year 303, CsfarGalerius, their inveterate enc* 
my, periuaded Dioclefian to sive orders for de» 
moliming the cathedral of Nieomedia, which* 
was built oppofite to the emperor*s palace ; a* 
Chriilian tore the edi£l in public, and was pu- 
ni(hed for his ptefumption. In a few days af- 
ter this incident, part of the palace of Galerius 
was deftroyed by fire; and the Chriftians were 
accufed as incendiaries : neverthelefs, they were 
not condemned to the pains of death ; it wa> 
only decreed, that their churches and books 
ihould be burnt, and that their perfons fliould 
be deprived of all dignity. 'Till that time, 
Dioclefian- never had the leaft intention to lay 
them under conftraint in matters of religion ; he 
had, after his victorv over the Perfians, iliued 
edicts againft (he Manicheans, who were at* 
tached to the iotcrefts of Perfu, and fecret en^r* 

mies 
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mies to the Roman empire. Reaibns of ftate 
were the fole caufe of thefe edidts. Had they 
been dilated by religious zeal, a kind of zeal 
with which conquerors are very feldom infpir- 
ed, the Chriftians would have been included ; 
but they were not : of confequence thty had 
twenty years complete to ftrengthen their inte- 
re(l, under this very Dioclefian, and were not 
maltreated, except during two years of fai^ 
reign ; befides, LaSantius, Eufcbius, and the 
emperor Condantine himfeif, impute thefe vio^ 
lences to Galerius aione, and not to Diocle- 
fian. Indeed it h not at all probable, that a 
man who had philofophy enpugh to renounce 
the empire, (hould ibew fo little as to become 
a fanatic perfecutor. Diocleftap is, for the 
nioft part, ignorant) y reprelenced as an enemy 
ever in arms againft the faithful, and his reiga 
.as a continual maflacrei but nothing, can be 
more contrary *to truth. The aera pf martyrs, 
.which begins at bis acceffion, {houU not there- 
fore have commenced 'till two years before hi« 
abdication ; for no perfon fuffered martyrdom 
during the firft twenty years of his reign» 

The ftory of his having quitted the empFre 
out of vexation, becaufe he had not been able 
to abolifli Cbriftianity, is a contemptible fic- 
tion ; had he been really fuch a perfecutor, he 
would, on the contrary, have continued to 
reign, that he might have had an opportunity 
to dfeftroy it in earrieft j and if he was compeh- 
led to abdicate, as it is alledged without any 
fort of proof, he did not quit the reins of em« 
pi re from chagrin or regret. The vain plea- 
sure of recording extraordinary incidems, and 
incrcafing the number of martyrs, has induced 

writers 
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writers to add falfe and incredible perfccutions 
to thofe that were but too true. They pretend, 
that under the reign of Dioclefian, in the jeaur 
297; Maximan Herculus Csefar doomed to 
martyrdom the whole 7'heban legion, confift- 
ing of fix thoufand fix hundred Chriftians, who 
were fent into the midft of the Alps, where they 
allowed themfelves to be maflacred, without 
murmuring at their fate. This ftory, fo much 
celebrated, was not written till near two hundred 
years after the fisppofed event, by the abbot £u« 
kerus, who related it from bearfay. Granting 
there adually was fuch a legion as the Theban, 
orThebean, a ctrcumftance that is very doubt- 
ful, is it probable that Maximan Herculus 
ihould, as is reported, recal them from the Eaft 
to appeafe a fedttion which happened among 
the Gauls ? wherefore AK>u1d he deprive bino- 
felf of fix thoufand. fix hundred good foldters, 
for whom he had immediate occafion, to quell 
this fedition ? how happened they to be ril 
Chriftians, without exception i wherefore mur- 
der them in the route I who were the perfi>ns 
by whom they fuffered martyrdom * ? to what 

purpofe 

^ Nothing cftn be mora frlvoloui thin thit way of rtafott^ 
Ing I if we allow that Maximan wai an implacable enemf 
to the Chriftiana, the ftepa fie took for their deftruftion ava 
hj 00 naeans abferd. The pretence of a fedition in Gaul 
afforded an excufe for bringing them into a part of the 
world where hit own influence chiefly predominated. It ia 
very natural to fuppofe, that theChriftiana in the army ware 
Incorporated into one body ) they themfeWea would, deflre 
to be united ) or, if the emperor wai refoWod to c«t them 
off, thia waa the moft feaflble way of doing it at once. Nor 
la there any improbability in the ftory of tlieir being nuAa* 
(red on their route j no method could be better coniriTed for 

their 
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purpofe Ikoitld this butchery be a£led, at a time 
wim there was no pcrfiecntion, at an aera when 
the church enjoyed the moft profound tranqui- 
lity, when under the very eye of Dioclefian, 
even in Nicomcdia, oppofite to Me own palace, 
the Chriftians had built a fuperb cathedral f 
^^The profound peace and perfect: liberty which 
we enjoy (fays Euiiebtus) it the occafion of 
our becoming remifs in our duty." Is this pro« 
found peace, this pcrfed liberty, confident 
with, the mailacre of fix thoufand fix hundred 
foldiers i if this incredible (z& had been true, 
would Euiebiujs have paiTed it over in filence ? 
So many true martyrs have fealed the gofpel 
with their blood, that their glory oueht not to 
be (bared with thoic who did not mare their 
fui&rings i certain it is, Dioclefian, in the two 
laft years of his reign, and Galcrius,'.for fome 
years ^fter, perfecuted with eccat violenrce, the 
Ciuiftians of AQz Minor ana the neighbouring 
countries* But in Spain, Gaul, and England, 
which were then in the divifion of Conftantius 
Chlorus, far fi:om being profeftbed, they (aw 
their religion the prevailing fafth ; a^id Eufebius 
fays, that Maxentius, who was ele£ted emperor 
at Rome in the year 306, pcrfecated no perion *. 

The 



thdr de(ltruAion» tbao that of falling upon thtm on a Ipng 
march'^ among ma^untains and dcfilet, vhcrf cboy wcr« fa- 
tigued, bewildered, divided, and incapable of fufuinin'g oae 
another. 

* The hatred which Dloelefian eonceivtd agsinft the 
Chrifcians, in the Utter part pf ,bit reiga, was §0 violem« 
that he did all in hj3 power to esptingMiih the»r religion in 
ISurope as well as i^ Afia. In Spain wr ftUl find the re- 
mains 9f crophiei ere^ed to him^ wUh inCcriptiona to tki» 

effect t 
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The Chriflians eiFcdually ferved Conftan* 
tius ChloruS) whofe wife Helena publiokly em* 
braced their rcligioa; then tbev formed a cofi* 
fiderable party in the fbte. Their money and 
their arms contributed largely in raiftng Con-* 
Aantine to the purple ; for this reafon they be- 
came odious to the fenate and people of Rome,' 
as well as to the praetorian cohorts, who uni«- 
verfally declared for JMaxentius, his competitor 
for the empire. Our hiftorians iligmatixc Max- 
entius with the name of tyrant, bicaufe he WZ9 
unfortunate : certain it is, however, he was the 
true emperor, as having been proclaimed by the 
fjcnate and people of Rome. 

The reign of Conftantine is a glorious asra 
for religion, which it crowned with triumph.- 
There ivas no occafion to intermingle prodigies, 
fuch as the apparition of the Labarum in the^ 
i^loudS) without once mentioning in whatcoun* 
try that ftandard appeared : there was no ne* 
cefluy to relate that the guards of the Labarum* 

were 

9ffc€k I « For hAving extendeji the Roman ompire Id iIm 
EiiA and Weft } for having ex(ingui(hed Uio namt of ChrU^ 
tians, who diAurbed the quiet of the com moo- weal ih ^ for 
havin{^ abolifhrd their fuper(^ition in all parts of the earth, 
and augmented the worship of the god*.** HiicdiAa agatnft 
the ChhAiani were feverely executed, even in Britain ^ a 
great number of Drittfh martyrs fuflfered under this perfecu- 
tlon. We are informed by Gildas, the Briti/h hiOortair, 
that many Chriftians were put to death in this ifland hy a 
variety of torturei i that many fled from the perfecution to 
woods and dcferts, where they lay concealed in fequeftered 
cave*. Among thofe who fuflTered was the famous St. Al- 
ban, who had been converted from paganlfm by a prtefc to 
whom be aflTorded fliclter In the time of the perfecution. 

• The derivation of the word Labarum Is not known { 
it was the apprUation given to ibe fanioai ftandard of Con* 

funtU)^ 
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were invulnerable. The fhteld of Egeria that 
felJ from heaven in antient Romej the ori- 
flamtne brought to St. Denis by an angel, and 
ali fuch imitations of the Palladium of Troy, 
ferve only to debafe truth with an air of fiction. 
Divers learned antiquaries have fufEciently re^ 
futed thefe errors, which philofophy difavows, 
and which true criticifm muft- always deftroy. 
Let us confine our attention to a view of thofe 
incidents, in confequence of which Rome ceafed 
to be the metropolis of the empire. 

Conftantine, who was elevated to the Impe- 
rial throne againft the inclinations of the Ro* 
mans, could not be agreeable to that people" 
It is very evident, that the murder of Liclnius, 
his brother-in-law, in violation .of the moft 
folemn oaths ; the death of Licinianus, his ne- 
phew, murdered at twelve years of age ; the 
fate of his father-in-lavv Maximian, butchered 
by his order at MarfeilJes ; of his own fon 
Crifpus, whom he put to death, after he had 
gained^ him feveral battles 5 and qf his wife 
Faufta, ftifled in a hot bath 5 muft have cre- 
ated an abhorrence, which could not allay the 
hatred of his fubjecls *. And this is probably 

the 

Hantine^ made in confequence of a vifion. As he marched 
at the head of his army from Gaul towards Italy, he is faid 
to have feen the fign of the crofs in the clouds, formed by 
the two initial letters of our Saviour^s name, according to 
the Greek orthography 5 and over it thefe words, " In hoc 
** (igno vinces.'*^ Eufebius faw the Aandard and the crofs, 

which is exhibited after this manner 'J^ j and the mira- 
culous effects of it he learned from the emperor's own 
mouth. 

• This is a rery invidious and unjuft reprefentation of 
fa^s, calculated to afperfe the memory of a great prince, 

who 
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the reafon that induced him to tmnflafe the Teat 
of empire to Byzantium. We find, in the 
code of Theodofius, an ei'iSt of Conitantine, 
in which be dedaret, that he founded Con* 
fbntinople by the exprefs command of God : 
thus, in order to fiience the murmurs of his 
people, he feigned a revelation. This fingle 
cifcumfiance is rjfficient to make us acquaintM 
with his real chara^r. Our greedy curiofity 
would fain penetrate through the interior re-^ 
cefles in the heart of a man like Conftantine, 
who, in a little time, altered the whole oeco* 

who hit btfea Co remorfcably celebratt4 for hi« eeoerofit/, 
good- nature, and moderation. Liciniua wa« not put ia_ 
death in violation of oaths. He had foa^bt four batUca 
wieii Conilantine, who was his benefaAor s he had in* 
fringed the treaty by which peace was re-enab1ifhed, and re- 
newed (he war t he was at length cooped up in th« city of 
Nicomedia'^ and feeing no poifibiUty of efcaping, he threw 
himfelf at the feet of the vi^or, ConAanttoe received bim 
with great tendernefn, and Tent him to The^falonica, witb 
an afTurance that he fhculd live unmoleAed, fo Jong as he 
Ihovld refrain from intrigues againft the Aate. Notwith* 
Aanding this indulgence, be began to tamper with the Bar- 
barians, in hope of exciting a new revolt j and Conilan* 
tine, being informed of his cabals, caufed him to be 
Arangled, in order to prevent another civil war. At for 
Maximinian, he was not put to death, until he attempted, 
in the moil treacherous manner, to alfaflinaie the emperor 
ki his own palace, after he had once rebelled, been defeat- 
ed, and generoQfly pardoned. Conftantine*s fon Crifpui 
was facriaced to his jealoofy, in confequence of a falfc ac- 
cufation by the emprefs FauAa, who charged Crifpus with 
•n attempt upon her cha(!ity i (he was afterwards coo- 
▼ided of perfidy, and juftly fuffered death. The death of 
young Licinianos, indeed, is net to be excuied, nor ae- 
counted for, bat from reafons of (late. There ii no cha- 
raAer fo bright, as to be altogether without blemifh t but 
(hat of Condantine is juftly revered at a pattern of mercy 
and benevolence, 

nomjr 
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npmy of the Roman enapire ; the relklence of 
the fovereign, the manners of the court» the 
cuftoms, langn^e, apparel, government, and 
religion. How (hall we difcern the real cha- 
raSer of a prince, whom one party has defcribed 
as the moft criminal, and the other as tht moft 
virtuous of mankind ? If we {uppofe he made 
every thing fubfervient to what he thought his 
own tntereft, we fhall not be miftaken *• 

To know whether the ruin of the empire 
was really owing to Conftantine, will be an 
inquiry, in all refpe^ts, worthy of your under- 
ftahding. It plainly appears that he was the 
ruin of Rome : but, in tranfporting the throne 
to the Thracian Bofphorus, he formed in the 
Eaftconfiderable barriers againft the irruption of 
thofe Barbarians, who, in the reigns of his fuc- 
cefibrs, deluged Europe, and found Italy with- 
out defence: he feems to have facrificed the 
Weft as a vidiim for the Eafl. Italy fell when 
Conftantinople arofe. The political hiflory of 
thofe times would be a fludy at once curious ^ 
and inftrudlive : at prefent, in lieu of hiftory, 
we have fcarce any thing but fatire and pane- 
gyric. Even by means of panegyric we are 
fometimes enabled to inveftigate the truth. 
Conftantine, for example, is extolled to the 
flues, for having expofed to wild beafts, in the 
Circufi, all the chiefs of the Franks, and the 
prifoners he took in an expedition to the Rhine : 
fuch was the treatment offered to the prede- 

* The hnman mind is very capable of fentiments and 
defigns that cannot be reduced to this narrow Aandard : 
bot this is a cratb^ whicb^ to for$iid fduls^ is altogether in- 
comprehenfible. 

ceflbrs 
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ccflors of Clovis and Charlemagne ♦. The 
writers who have been fo bafe as to applaud 
cruel a£lions, have at lead eftabliHied the fa£)s, 
luid fenfible readers judge of them by the light 
cf their own undcrftanding. The moft cir- 
cumftantial part in the hiftorv of this revolu- 
tion, is that which relates to tne eftablifliment 
of the Church, and the troubles to which fhe 
was expofed. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that fcarce had 
thechriftian religion afcended the throne, than 
the holincfs of it was profaned bv Chriftians un- 
worthy of the name, who blinaly followed the 
didhtes of revenge, even at a time when their 
triumph over all theis enemies ought to have 
infpircd them with the fpirit of peace. In Sy- 
lia and Palcfline, they maiTacred all the magi- 
flratcs who had been fevere in executing the 
laws againft them ; they drowned the wife and 
daughter of Maximin, and his fons and rela- 
tions perifhed by the moft cruel torments. 7'he 
difputes about the confubftantiability of the 
word involved mankind iq confufton and blood- 
Ihcd : in a word, Ammianus Marccllus fays, 

* It WAi ibToliKHy ncceffiiry to praAife uncommon r«« 
yftlcy Kgiitnd thoCe b«rbstiani, who were bound by no 
tTijAtlee, end retrained by no fentlmenc of humanity. 
They made continual irruptiona into the empire, ravaging 
the country wlih Are and Tword, and committing the moll 
r^vifte a^i of ciuclty and outrage. They wore brutal as 
the U9a<\t of the Aetd, and defervcUy hunted down at the 
f nt nt «« of mankind. After all» their punifhment wat noc 
nt^itf fevete thnn that which our lawi mfitd upon thofe 
uiiha|>py wrotchci who are tonvided of lifing in aims 
tt.t^Ain(\ (ha cfUbiiihcd government, evin when midcd by 
inifhken notiuni of loyalty, qi cxafperaud by opprcffioa 
and dcfpiii, 

that 
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that the Chriftians of his time attacked one an* 
other like wild beads. Gr^at virtues thef, 
doubtlefs, had, of which Ammianus has takea 
jno notice : thefe are always concealed from the 
e/es of an enemy, while one's vices appear ia 
the moft confpicuous point of view. 

The church of Rome was preferved frona 
thefe crimes and misfortunes: at firft, fhe had. 
neither power norblemifh, but remained a long 
time quiet and difcreet in the midft of an ido«- 
latrous fenate and people. In that capital of 
the known world were feven hundred tem- 
ples, great and fmall, dedicated to the gods 
** majorum et minorum gentium." Thefe Tub- 
fifted even to the reign of Theodoiius ; and 
long after him, the people of the country per- 
fifted in their antient worihip. Hence the fol*^ 
lowers of the old religion acquired the appella- 
tion of Pagans, or Pagani, from the little towns 
called Pagi, where idolatry was allowed to fub- 
fift even to the eighth century. 

We know very well the impofture on which 
Conflantine^s donation is founded : but we can- 
not conceive how fuch an impofture fhould 
have been fo long credited : thofe who denied 
it, were frequently puniflied in Italy and in other 
countries. Who, for example,. could imagine 
that even fo late as the year 1478, divers per- 
fans fhould have been committed to the flames 
for having oppofed this error * ? 

Conftantine 

• ConAantine is faid to have mado a donation to pope 
S^lvefter, of the city of Rome, together with feveral pro- 
vjincet of Italy. This pretended donation is firft men- 
tioned by Hincmar, archbi(hop of Rheims, who lived m 
Che ninth century } and' pope Leo IX. ^ivei an account of 

Tot, S. B it 
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Conftantine certainly granted, not to the 
bifliop of Rome only, but to the cathedral, 
which was the church of St. John, one thou- 
fand mark's of gold, and thirty thoufand of fil- 
ler, with fourteen thoufand fols annually, and' 
certain lands in Calabria : this patrimony was 
augmented by every fucceeding emperor ; and 
the bifliops of Home ftood in need of fuch af<- 
ftftance. The miffionaries whom they fent into 
thofe parts of Europe where the pagan woribip 
prevailed, the bifliops expelled from their fees, 
to whom they afforded an afylum,and the great 
number of poor whom they maintained, abfo- 
lutely required very great revenues. The cre- 
dit of the rank, which was fuperior to all 
wealth, foon rendered the paftor of the Chrif- 
tians at Rome, the moft condderable men of 
the weftern world. True piety condefcended 
to accept of this miniftry, but ambition in- 
trigued for it ; fo that the papal chair became 
the fubjedt of violent difputes : even as early 
as the middle of the fourth century, the conful 
Prastextatus, who was a heathen, faid in the 
year 466, ** If you will make me bi(hop of 
** Rome, I will make myfclf a Chriftian." 

it in a Utter, which he wrote in fh^ eleventh century, to 
Michael, patriarch of Conftantioople. It has, however, 
been proved a forgery beyond all eontradidion. In the be- 
sinning of the fixteenth century, pope Julius II. demand* 
Ing of Donato, the Venetian ambalfador, a 6ght of the 
charter by which the republic claimed the dominion of the 
Adriatic Tea j that ambaflador replied, *' If your bolinefa 
will pleafe to fend for the original donation that Conftan- 
tine made to pope Sylvefter, of the city of Rome, and the 
other territories belonging to the Church, you will find, on 
the back of it, a grant of the Adriatic fea in £ivoitr of the 
Venetians.*' 

Never- 
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. Neverthdeis, this bifhophad no other power 
but what arofe from his perfonal virtue, credit^ 
or intrigue, in favourable coniundures. No 
paftor of the church, ever enjoyed any civil 
jurirdidiofl, much lefs the rights of regality. 
Not one of them had what is called the jus 
terrendi, neither the right of territory, nor the 
power of pronouncing, '< do, dico, abdico." 
The emperors ftill continued the fupreme judges 
in every thing, but points of dodrine. They 
even convoked councils. At Nice, Conftan* 
tine received and determined the mutual com* 
plaints and accufations which the bifhops 
brought againft each othen The title of fove- 
reign pontiff was ftill attached to the empire. 
When the Goths took pofleffion of Rome after 
the Heruli, when the famous Theodoric, not 
lefs powerful than Charlemagne was in the fe- 
quel, had eftablifhed the feat of his empire at 
Ravenna, in the beginning of the ilxth century» 
without arrogating to himfelf the title of em- 
peror of the Weff, which it was in his power 
to aflfume ; he exercifed over the Romans pre- 
cifely the fame power which the Cae(ars had 
enjoyed: he preferved the fenate; he allowed 
liberty of confcience J the orthodox Chriftians, 
Arians, and Idolaters, were equally fubjeft to 
the civil laws : be judged the Goths, by the 
Gothic, the Romans, by the. Roman law : he 
prefided by his commiflaries at the elections of 
bi(hops : he prohibited fimony, and appeafed 
fchifms. When two popes difputed the epifco- 
pal chair, he appointed Symmachus ; and this 
very Symmachus being accufed, he tried him 
by his " Mifli Dominici." 
^ Ez Hif 
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His fon Atalric regulated the eledions of the 
popes, as well as of all the other metropolitans 
rn his difFerent kingdoms, by an edid that was 
always obferved ; an edidl which was digefted 
byhis minifterCafliodorus, who afterwards re- 
tired to Monte Caffino, and embraced the rule 
of St,Benedi6t; an edidl to which pope John II. 
Submitted without hefitation. When Belifariua 
^ame to Italy, and reduced it under the im- 
perial power, it is well known that he ba* 
nifbed Pope Siiverius, and in fo doing did not 
exceed the bounds of his authority, though per- 
haps he tranfgrcfled the rules or juftice. Be- 
Iilarius, and afterwards Narfes, having refcued 
Rome from the yoke of the Goths, Italy was 
• deluged by other barbarians, fuch as the Gept- 
dae, Franks, and Germans. The whole wcftern 
empire was ravaged and became a prey to fa- 
vage nations. The Lombards extended their 
4iominion through all that was called *< Italia 
Citerior." Albonin, the founder of that new 
dynafty, was no other than a barbarous free- 
booter ; but the vi£tors foon adopted the man- 
jiers, politenefs, language, and religion of the 
vanquiihed. This was not th« cm with the 
£rft Franks and the Burgundians, who brought 
into Gaul their own unpoliihed language, and 
their manners, that were ftill more ruftic. 

The Lombard nation was at firft compofed of 
Pagans and Arians. About the vear 640, their 
Icing Rotharis publifhed an edia, granting li- 
berty of confcieace to the profeilbrs of all reli- 
gions ; fo that in almoft every town of Italy; 
there was a Catholic bifhop and an Arian bifhop, 
who allowed the Idolaters, ftill fcattcrcd among 
ihe villages, to live in quiet. 

The 
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The kingdom of Lombardy extended from 
Piedmont to Brindifi, and the territory of 
Otranto ; it comprehended Beneventum, Bari, 
and Tarentum ; but did not include Apuglia, 
Rome, nor Ravenna.. Thefe countries ftiH 
remained annexed to the feeble empire of the 
£aft. The church of Rome had therefore beea 
transferred from the dominion of the Goths 
to that of the Greeks. An exarch governed 
Rome in the name of the emperor; but he did 
not refide in that city, which was almoft quite 
abandoned to her own will. His refidence was 
at Ravenna, from whence he fent his orders to 
the duke or prasfe<Sl of Rome, and to the fena- 
tors, who were ftill h6noured with the name 
of *' Patres confcripti." The form of the mu- 
nicipal government ftiil fubfifted in this antient 
capital, fo deplorably fallen to decay ; and the 
republican fpirit was never quite extinguifhed. 
Thefe principles were fuftained by the example 
of Venice, a republic firft founded by fear, and 
mifery, and in a little time ralfed by caurage 
and commerce. Venice was already fo power- 
ful, that even in the eighth century, (he re* 
eftablifhed the exarch Scholafticus, who h^d 
been expelled from Ravenna. 

What then was the iituauon of Rome, in 
the feventh aad eighth centuries? that of an 
unfortunate city, very ill defended by the ex- 
archs, continually expofefl to the threats of the 
Lombards, and ever acknowledging the power 
of the emperors. The credit of the popes iA« 
creafed in the defolation of the city: they often 
a£led as its fathers and comforters, but always 
as fubje£ls : they could not even be confecrated 
without the exprefs permiifion of the exarch. 
E 3 The 
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The forms in which thii permiiSon wg$ it* 
manded and granted, arc prefervcd to ehif day* 
The Roman clergy wrote to the metropolican 
of Ravenna, folliciting the intcrccffion of hit 
beatitude with the governor: the pope after* 
wards fent his profeHion of faith to the metro- 
politan. 

Aftolphus, king of Lombard^, at length 
made himfelf mafter of the whole exarchate of 
Ravenna, in the year 751, and put an end ta 
that imperial viceroyalty, which had fubfifted 
one hundred and eighty* three years.' As the 
'dutchy of Rome depended on the exarchate of 
Ravenna, Aftolphus laid claim to Rome, 1>f 
rittht of conqucft : then pojpe Stephen II. the 
tole defender of the unhapti^ RomMis, demanded 
fuccour of the emperor Conftalttine, rornanted 
Copronimus. All the afliftance which this mi- 
serable emperor fent, was an officer of thepa- 
lace, with a letter to the Lombard king. Xhta 
weaknefs of the Greek emperors, waa the real 
origin of the new weftern empire} u wcH aa of 
the papal greatnefs. 

CHAP. VL 

Source of the Pafal Powift* 

n O M E, (o often facked by Barbariatis, 
'^ abandoned by the emperors, bard preiled 
'by the Lomberda, and incapable of reftoring 
the antient republic, could no longer pretend 
to greatnefs. It was eblblutely neceflary, how* 
every that (he fliould enjoy feme quiet. TMa 

bleffing 
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Ueffing (he might have tailed, could (he have 
been at that time wholly governed by her bi- 
ftop, as were to many towns of Germany in the 
iequel ; and this benefit at leaft would anarchy 
have produced : but the Chrifiians had not yet 
imbibed the opinion, that a bifbop could be in- 
vefted with the fovereign power, though in the 
hiftory of mankind we find (o many examples 
of the prieflhood's being united with the fecular 
power in other religions. 

Pope Gregory III. was the firft who had re^ 
courfe to the protedion of the Franks, againft 
tfaeXombards and the emperors. His fucceilbr 
Zacharias, animated with the. fame fpirit, ac- 
knowledged Pepin*, who ufurped the kingdom 
of France, as a lawful king. It is pretended 
that Pepin, while he was yet no more than prime 
•minifler, deiired to know of the pope who was 
the true king, he who had nothing but the 
fight and tide, or he who had the merit and 
authority ; and that hfs holfnefs decided in fa- 

•vour of the minifter. It has never been clearly 
proved that this farce was really a^d ; but* 
certain it is, pope Stephen III. called on Pepin 
to his affiftance againft the Lombards; that he 
actually came to France, and in the church of 
St. Denis, gave the royal undion to Pepio, 

. who was the iirfl anointed fovereign in Europe f. 



• Pepin, furnamed Th« Short, or tbe Dwarf, on account 
of his diminiitive feature, was the fon of Charlet Martd* 
and firft minifter to Chimeric III. a weak prince, whom bs 
depofed, and confined in a convent. 

t This pontiff is generally known by the name of popn 

Stephen II. becaufe his predeceflbr of the fame name id 

not live above three or four days after his elevation to tho 

E 4 pontificate } 
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This firft ufurpcr not only received the facrcd 
un£lion of the pope, after having received it 
from St. Boniface who was called the apoftle of 
Germany * ; but Stephen IIL forbade the 
Frcn:h, on pain of excommunication, to beftovr 
it on the kings of any other race. When t^is 
bi0iop, an exile from his own country, and 
fuppliant in a foreign land, had the courage u> 
give laws to his proteflors, his policy aflumed 
an authority which fecured that of his bene- 
fa£lor ; andPepin, that he might the more fafelf 
enjoy chat which was not bis due, allowed the 
pope to poflefs thofe rights to which he had na 
title. 

Hugh Capet in France, and Conrad in Ger« 
many, (hewed in the fequel, that this excom* 
munication is not a fundamental law* 'Never* 



pontlftctte t he wa» driven from Itsly by Aftolphve, kiiif 
of Lombardy, and fled for protedlon to Pepin, whom bo 
confecrated in the abbey of St. Denie, WhiJe be continued 
in that place he wai feized with a dangeroot diforder, and 
caufed bimfeff to be carried under the belli of the church, 
where he demanded of God the reftoration of hii healcb) 
and at he himfelf writei, was cored by the interceflion af 
St. Denif» whom be faw in a viflon ftanding between St* 
Teter and St. Paul. 

• This hcly man was an Englishman, a natire of tbo 
•place which it now Exeter. When he waa turned of thirty^ 
be left England, in order to preach the gofpel among bar« 
baroua nations. Hia original name of Winfrid waa con* 
verud into Boniface, by pope Gregory II. under whofe an- 
Ipicea he eftabli(hed the faith of Chrift in many different 
countries of Germany* He waa promoted to the fee of 
Mentt, which waa trt€it£i into an archbiiboprick j but in 
• little time he reflgned it to hit difcipte Lulliua, with tho 
confent of king Pefnn. Then he retired to Utrecht, that he 
flnight be at liberty to preach the gofpel in Fricdand, where 
be waa murdered by the Pagani, in the year 754. 

thclHi, 
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tbelefe, opinion, which governs mankind, at 
f.rft imprinted in their hearts fucb reverence 
for this ceremony, which was perforrxvedbytbe 
pope at St. DeniS). that Eginhar, iecietary ta 
Charlemagne^ exprefly declared that king Hit- 
defic was depofed by order of pope Stephen. It 
will be thought a contradi£UoA that: this pope 
ihould come to ^France lo proftrate huniLIf at 
the feet of Pepin, and afcev wards- difpofe of the 
crown i' but, in ia£l, it is no* contradidion* 
Such proftrations were then conf&dered in the 
fame light a3 our prefent ceremony orcompli* 
ment ot \bowlng. It was the antient cuftom of 
the Eaftt bifliops were faluted on the bended 
.knee ; and this fame ce^A did they pay to 
the governors of their dtocefes* Charles, the 
fon of Pepin, had embraced the fieet of pope- 
Stephen at St* Maurice, in Vallais ; and Ste«- 
phen, in his turn, embraced thofe of Pepin. AU 
this was a matter of no con&quence : but the 
popes by little and liule arrogated tothemfelve^ 
only this mark of refpe£b» Pope AdriaA L i» 
iaid to ha¥e been the pontiff who ordained that 
nobody fhould apf^ear before him without ki£- 
fing his feet. Emperors and kings fiibmitted 
like perfons of inferior flation to this ceremony,^ 
which rervdered the Roman Feligion more^vencr 
rable in the eyes of mankind *.. 

We 



• Though genufiexion and proftration may be the com- 
mon methods of falutation in China^ and fome othen parti 
of the Eaft, they were always deemed marto of humiUatioii 
or adoration in Europe. It waa veryv natural for pop* 
Stephen to proftrate himfelf as »fuppKcaiting exile before a 
prince whofe prote^on wai fo neceflary towards htr re^ 
ctUbUihment t aer it it furpriliBg^ thst CbMrl«t|;.tha fon ot' 
E s P6i>in» 
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We are told, that in the year 754, Pepin 

pafled the Abi 1 that Aftolphus, kine of Lorn* 

bardy» was io intimidated by the fole prefence 

of tne Frank, that he immediately ceded the 

whole exarchate of Ravenna to the pope : 

then Pepin repafled the mountains } but fcaroe 

was he returned, when Aftolphus, inftead of 

ffiving up Ravenna to the pope, undertook the 

Sege of Rome. All the tranfa£lions of tbofe 

times were fo irregular, that Pepin certainly 

might have given to the popes the exarchate 

of Ravenna, though it did not belong to him ; 

and even made this fineular donation, without 

taking any ftep to render it effectual. Yet it 

is very unlikely, that a man of Pepin^s difpo* 

fttion, who hs(d dethroned his own fovereign^ 

ibould march with an army into Italy, for no 

other purpofc but to make prefents *. Nothine 

can be more doubtful than this donation, which 

IS mentioned in fo many booka. The librarian 

Anaftafius, who wrote 140 years after Pepin*s 

expedition, is the firft who takes notice of it. 

A thoufimd authors have quoted it fince that 

period ( but it is now refutad by the beft cafu* 

ifts in Germany. 

At that time the human mind was poflefled 

•by a capricious medley of cunnine and fimplii> 

city, of brutality* and artifice, which was a ftrong 

charaderiftic of eeneral decay and degeneracy* 

^ ^ Stephen forged alstter m the name of St. Peter^ 

Pfp(iii Ownld lnv« ItUbd the fttt of a p wtee did tpeftli^ mA 
•v«n pti4 adorttieii to him wbem h« foppoTcd cIm faDn^ 
4Utf rtpr«tei«tiv« and vicar of ftfoi Cbrlft, 

a Noihiof to mora probaUa, tiNm that Papfai, aa a polled 
aalprifica, ibottld ba at foma patot to fopport aad a g y ^ 
4Uaihapapa» whohadljuiAlftad bU ewft vTiirpaUoA. 

addreiled 
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addrefled from heaven, to Pepin and his chiV 
dren, which for its oddity deferves to be Iite« 
rally inferted. <* Peter, called as apoftle by 
Jefus Chrift, the fon of the living God, fee- 
As by me, the catholic, apoftolic, Roman 
church, mother of all other churches, is found- 
ed on a rock ; and to the end that the grace of 
our Lord be fully granted to Stephen, bifliop 
of that fweet and holy Roman church, whereby 
he may referve her from the hands of her perfe* 
cutors. To you the iroft excellent monarchs, 
Pepin,. Charles, and Carloman : and to all holy 
bifhops and abbots, priefts and monks; and 
even to dukes, counts, and peoples, I Peter, 
apoftle,. &c^ I conjure you, and the Virgin 
Mary, who will be much obliged to you, gives- 
you to underftand,- and commands you as well 
as the thrones, dominions — if you do not fight 
for me, I declare by the holy trinity, and my 
own apoftlefhip, that you fhall never enjoy any 
part of Paradife." This letter had the defired 
efFed. Pepin pafled the Alps a fecond time^. 
befiegeJ Pavia, and then concluded a peace with 
Aftolphus.. But is it probable that he fhould 
erofs the mountains twice, with no other view 
but that of bcftowing towns upon pope Stephen ? 
why does not St. Peter mention fuch an impor- 
tant fad in his letter f why does he not com- 
plain to Pepin that he was not in pofleffion of 
the exarchate ? whv does not he exprefly de* 
mand that it fhoula be reftored ? 

The original title of this donation never ap- 
peared : we are therefore obliged to doubt its 
authenticity. To this dilemma we are often- 
seduced in hiftory, as well as in philofophy. 
E 6 Befides, 
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Befides, the holy fee has no occafion for equi- 
'vocal titles. The right ftie has to her terri- 
' lories are as inconteftible as thofe that auy 
other fovereigns of Europe have ta their re- 
fpe(5live dominions. Certain it is, the pontiffs 
of Rome, even then, had large patrimonies, in 
more than one country : thefe patrimonies 
were always refpeded, and totally exempt 
from tribute. They had territories amone the 
Alps, in Tufeany, at Spoletto, in Gaul, Sicily^ 
and even in Corfica, before the Arabians made 
themfetves mafters of that ifiand in the eighth 
century. Probably Pepin confiderably aug- 
mented this patrimony in the country of Ro* 
magna, and this was called the patrimony of 
the exarchate. The word P#Urimony was, in 
all likelihood,, the fource of the miftake» Au* 
thors of a later date, who wrote in times of ob« 
fcurity, took it for granted, that the popes had 
a£lually reigned in every country^ where they 
only pofTefied fome towns and" territories. 

The only pope who towards the latter end 
of the eighth century, feems to have raifed 
himfetf to tbe rank of prince, was Adrian L 
The money coined in his name, if that coin 
was really ftruck in his name, plainly (hews that 
he pofleflled the rights of foyec-eignty -, and the 
cuftom of kifling. feet> which he introduced, 
ferves to ftrengthen this conje<5iure : and yet 
he always acknowledged the Greek emperor as 
his (bvereign. He might very wcU pay an un* 
fubftantial homa^ to that diftant fovercign, 
and at the fame time arrogate to himfelf a rca^ 
independance, fupported by tbe authority of his 
facred fun^on.. 

Before 
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Before we view in what manner t)ie whole 
face of affairs was changed in the Weft, by 
the tranflation of the empire, it will be necef- 
fary to give you an idea of the ftate of the 
eaftern church, the difpute of which contri- 
Duted not a little to that great revolution. 

CHAP. VIL 

State of the Eastern Church, before 
Charlemange. 

'Tp HAT the cuftoms of the Greek and La- 
^ tin churches were as different as their 
languages ; that the liturgy, the veftments, the 
ornaments, the form of th© churches, and even 
of the crofs, were not the fame in both ; that 
the Greeks prayed ftanding, and the Latins on 
their knees, are points which I fliall not exa- 
mine. It was to other caufes than this drfFe« 
rence of modes, that we mi^ft impute the quar- 
rels that embroiled the eaft and weftern parts \ 
of the world. Thefe ferved only to nourilh 
the natural averfion of two nations, become ri- 
vals to each other. The Greeks efpecially, who 
never received baptifm but by immerfion, plung- 
ing themfelves itito baptifmal tubs, hated the 
Latins, who, in favour of the northern Chri- 
ftians, introduced that rite by afperfion. But 
thefe cuftoms excited no dangerous convul- 
ilons. 

Temporal dominion, that eternal fubjeft cf 
difcord in the Weft, was unknown to the eaft- 
ern churches. The bifhops remained in the ca- 
6 pacity 
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pacity of fubje^b, under the eyes of a mailer^ 
But other quarrels, no lefs mifchievous, were 
excited by thofe interminable difputes that 
Ipring from the fpirit of fophiftrv, which predo- 
minated among the Greeks and their difciples.. 
The flmplicity of the firft ages was loft in the 
great number of queftions formed by human 
curiofity ; for the founder of the faith having 
committed nothing to writing, and mankind 
being defirous of knowing every thing, each 
myftery produced difterent opinions, and every 
opinion was fealed with blood. 

It is very remarkable, that of near fourfcore- 
fe£t8 which have harraflfed the church fince its 
origin, not one was formed by a Roman, if we 
except Novatian, who can fcarce be confidered 
as an heretic. Of all the bi(bops of Rome, one 
only favoured any of thofe fyftems which the 
church condemned ; .that was pope Honortus I. 
whom we ftill hear every day accufed of hav* 
ing been a Monothelite *, an imputation laid 
on purpofe to blaft the memory of that pontiff; 
but whoever will give bimfelf the trouble to 
read his famous paftoral letter, in which he at- 
tributes only one will to Jefus Chrift, will find 
him a man of extraordinary fagacicy : ** We 
confefs (fays he) one only will in Jefus Chrift -, 
we do not fee that the councUs or (cripture au* 
thorife us to cfpoufe any other opinion : but, 
to know whether, on account of the works of 

• MooothcKtet were herctkkt, (o caUcd becanie the/ ad« 
Mitt^d but ooe will in Jefut Chriil. TbU dodriae wm firft 
knMched aboot the year 6so, by Theodore, bUbop of Ph»* 
na. It WM fonaerly oOBdMmed in tbo tbird conncU of 
Coaftantiaopk, in tbo year 6S0, and the wtfaor aad &• 
^rowtofit were anatlMauuzed. 

divinity 
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divinitv and humanity that are in him» we ought 
to underftand one operation or two, is a point 
I kave to grammarians, as a matter of very little 
importance/* 

rerhaps there is nothing more valuable than 
tbefe words, in all the letters of the popes^ 
now extant. They convince us, that all the 
difputes of the Greeks were difputes upon 
words *f and that thofe quarrels of roeer fophifts^ 
which were attended with fuch fatal confe* 
quences, ought to have been ftifled in the birth. 
Had they been left to the decifion of gramma- 
rians, according to the opinion of this fenftble 
pontiff, the church would have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repofe : but whenever any perfon 
was defirous to know whether the Son was 
confubftantial, or like unto the Father, the 
Chriftian world was divided, and one half per- 
fecuted the other : was the queftion to know 
whether the mother of Jefus Chrift was the mo« 
thcr of God, or of Jefus only ? whether Chrift 
had two natures and two wills in the fame per- 
fon, or two perfons and one will,, or one will 
and one perfon ? All thefe difputes, brought 
forth in Conftantinople, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria, were the fource of fedition. One party 
anathematized another: the domineering fac- 
tion inflided the pains of exile, imprifonment^ 
death, and eternal damnation upon their anta- 
gonifts, who avenged themfelvcs rn their turn, 
by the fame artillery. Troubles of this nature 
were unknown rn the time of paganifm, be- 
caufe the heathens, in the midft of their j^rofs 
errors, had no tenets ; and the priefts of the 
idols (much lefs the laity) never juridically af- 
lembled on purpofc to difpute. 

Iji 
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In the eighth century, the churches of tke 
Eaft deliberated whether it was incumbent on 
them to worfhip images. This kind of wor- 
{hip the law of Mofcs had exprefsly forbid : that 
law had never been annulled ; and the primi* 
tive Cbriflians, during the two firft centuries, 
had never fufFered images to appear in their af- 
femblies. By little and little^ it became the 
faHiion every where for perfons to have crucU 
fixes in their own hou fes ; afterwards they, in* 
troduced portraits, whether true or falfe, cf 
the martyrs or confeflbrs. As yet there were no 
altars ere£led for faints, nor mafles celebrated 
in their names. It was only fuppofed, that at 
fight of a crucifix or image of a good man, the 
human heart, which, in thofe climates efpeci- 

' ally, has need of fenfible obiedls, would be fti- 
mulated to virtue. This cuftom was introduced 

^into churches ; yet fome biihops refufed to 
Adopt it. We find, that in 393, St. Epiphanlus 
pulled away, from a church in Syria, a certain 
image before which the people offered their de* 
votion. He' declared, that theChrifttan religion 
did not allow of fuch worfliips : yet no fcbiim 
was produced from this aA of feverity. 

At length this pious pra£tice, like all other 
human things, degenerated into abufe. The 
populace, ever erofs and ftupid, did not diftin* 
guifh between we real God and images. To 
thefe, in a little time» they began to attribute 
virtues and miracles : every image infallibly 
cured one kind of diftemper. They were even 
ufed in forcery^ which has at all times feduoed 
the credulity ef the vulgar > I mean, not only 
the vulgar of the populace, but alfo that of the 
great and the learned. In the year 7179 the 

emperor 
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emperor Leo» the Ifaurian, refolved, by the per* 
fuaiion of fome bifhops, to eradicate this abufe^ 
but, by an abufe ftili more flagrant, he ordered 
all paintings to bd deftroyed : he demoli(hed 
the ftatues and reprefentations of Jefus Ghriil^ 
as well as thofe of the faints t he incenfed the 
people, by thus at once depriving them of the 
obje^ of their worfliip. They difobeyed his 
commands, and he raifed a perfecution. In a 
word, he became a tyrant, becaufe his condu& 
had happened to be indifcreet *. 

It is a reproach upon this age, that it fliould 
produce compilers, whoftill repeat the old fable 
of two Jews who predicted to Leo his future 
greatnefs, and exa£led of him, that, on his ele- 
vation to the empire, he ihouid aboliih image- 
worfhip ; as if it had been a matter of any con- 
fequence to the Jews^ whether the Chriftians 
had or had not figures in their churches. Hif- 
torians who believe that perfons can thus prog- 
nofticate what is to happen, are altogether un- 
worthy to record what has paiTed. 

* This Leo was originally a pedlar of Ifauria, and raifed 
himfelf to the purple by hts military talents. He declared 
war againft images, and in particular caufed to be melted 
a brazen ftatoe of Jefos Chrift, which had been placed over 
one of the city- gates. This action elccited a fedition, which 
having quelled, he exercif«d horrible cruelties upon all who 
worihipped images. He ordered twelve venerable ecclefi- 
afticsy whom the emperors had ufed to confult in affairs of 
the greateft coofequence, to be burned in their own houfes 
in the night, together with all their books, becaufe they 
would not adopt his opinion. He baniflied St. Cermanus, 
patriarch of Conftantinople, for the fame reafon. He was 
excommunicated by pope Gregory II. and afterwards pope 
Gregory III. aflembled a fynod at Rome, in the year y^z, 
Which paiTcd the fame fentence upon all thofe who were 
enemies to this kind of idolatry. 

His 
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His Ton, Conftantine Copronimua, confirmed 
the abolition of images, by a civil and ecdefiafli- 
cal conftrtucion. He afTembled atConftancinople 
a council of three hundred and thirty-eight bi- 
fhopsi who unanimoufly condemned this kind 
of' worlhip, which had been received in many 
churches^ and particularly at Rome. 

This emperor would have as willingly abo- 
Ii(hed the monks, whom he abhorred, and ta 
whom he gave no other appellation than that 
of abominable wretches i but he could not ac- 
complilh his defign : the monks, who were al« 
ready rich, defended their wealth much more 
dexterouflyi than they had done the images of 
their faints. 

The popes Gregory 11. and Gregory IIL 
and their fucceflbrs, though fecretlv enemiea 
to the emperors, and openly oppoied to this 
dodirine, did not, however, fulminate thofe 
fentences of excommunication, which in the 
fequel were fo frequently and fo frivoloufly 
employed. But whether the metropolitans of 
Rome were ftill retrained by that antient re« 
fpeA for the fucceflbrs of the Caefars, or (which 
is more probable) that they ibrefaw thofe ex« 
communications, interdiflionsy and difpenfa- 
tions with the oMh of allegiance, would be 
defpifed in Conftantinople^' whofe patriarchal 
church at leaft equalled the ice of Rome i they 
held two councils in 728 and 732, which de- 
termined, that all the enemies of image-wor- 
ihip (hould be barely excommunicated^ without 
once mentioning the emperor. From that pe- 
riod they attended more to bufinefs than to 
difpute. Gregory II. aflTumed the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs at Rome i while the people^ rifing 

in 
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in rebellion againft the emperor, would no 
longer pay the ufual tribute* Gregory IIL ac- 
ted on the iaine principles. Some Greek au<- 
thorsof a pofterior date, with a view to blacken 
the .memory of the popes, have affirmed, that 
Gregory II. excommunicated and depofed the 
emperor i and that the whole Roman people 
acknowledged this pontiiF as their fovereign. 
Thefe Greeks did not confider, that the popes, 
whom they wanted to reprefent as ufurpers, 
would, in that cafe, have been the mod lawful 
of all princes : they would have held their power 
by the free fuffrages of the Roman people, and 
become fovereigns of Rome by a much juftcr 
title than that of many emperors: but it is 
neither probable nor true, that the Romans, 
when threatened by Leo the Ifaurian, and hard 
prefled by the Lombards, ele£ted their bifliop 
as their fole lord and mafter, at a time when 
they flood in need of the affiftance of warriors. 
If the popes, at that period, had acquired fo fair 
a title to the rank of the Csefars, they would 
never have transferred it in the fequel to 
Charlemagne *. 

• This is 9 very faUacious way of reafoning. Gregory 
n^ht have found the burthen too great for his ihoulders> 
and therefore refigned it in favour of a prince who could ef- 
fedually proteA the city. Averfe as an ecclefiailic might 
have been to part with power and title, he wold never he- 
fitate when his own tnunediate fafety was concerned. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of CHARLEMAGNE. 

'T^HE kingdom of Pepin extended from the 
^ Rhine to the Alps and the Pyranees. 
Charlemagne, his cldeft fon, enjoyed that whole 
fucceflion entire ; for one of his brothers died 
after the divifion, and the other had, before 
that period, turned monk, in the monaftery of 
St Sylvefter *, a kind of devotion that mingled 
itfelf with the barbarity of the times, and enclofed 
more than one prince within a cloifter : thus 
Rachis, king of the Lombards, Carloman bro* 
ther of Pepm, and a duke of Aquitam, had ta- 
ken the habit of Benedifline : for, at tfiat time, 
there was hardly any other order in the Weft. 
Convents were honourable retreats for thofe 
who fought to lead a life of tranquility ; but 
thefe fanfiuaries foon became the prifons of 
dethroned princes. 

Pepin had not exercifed a dire£l fway in 
nearly the whole extent of his dominions : he 
received homage and tribute only from Aqui* 
tain, Bavaria, Provence, and Brittany, coun* 
tries that were newly conquered. This vaft 
empire was bounded oy two formidable neigh* 
bouring nations, namely the northern Germans, 

. * Pepin, father of Charlemagne, had no other fon that 
attained to man*i eftace, but Carloman, king of Auftraila, 
Burgundy, and part of Aquitain ) the third fon, Ptpin, died 

. at three years of age. The other children were daughurt t 
confe^uently our aatbor muft b« iiuAakeii« 

and 
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-sLxtd the Saracens'. England, conquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, divided into An heptarchy, at 
continual war with Albany, called Scotland, as, 
well as with the Danes, was then deftitute of 
power and policy : while Italy, feeble and di- 
vided, waited only until it mould fallJato the 
hands of fome new mafter. 

The northern Germans were then diftin- 
gui(hed by the appellation of Saxons, a name 
that comprehended all thofe nations which in- 
habited the banks of the Wefer and the Elb, 
from Hamburg to Moravia, and from Mentz 
tothe Baltic. They were pagans, as were all 
the natives of the North ; their manners and 
cuftoms the fame as de&ribed in the time of tMb 
Romans. Every canton modelled itfelf into a 
feparate republic ; but, in time of war, they 
eleded a chief, or general. Their laws were 
fimple as their manners, and their religion was 
brutal. In extreme danger, they, like ail other 
nations, facrificed human victims to the divi- 
nity ; for it is .the charader of barbarians to 
believe the Deity is malevolent: mankind form 
the idea of a God after their own image. The 
French, tho' already converted to Chriftianity, 
retained this horrible fuperftition in the reign 
of Theodebert. Human vidims were facrificed 
in Italy, according to the account given by 
Procopius ; and the Jews had fometimes com- 
mitted this kind of facrilege, through excefs of 
devotion. In other refpeSs thofe people culti- 
vated juftice, and placed their glory and their 
happinefs ih the enjoyment of liberty. Thefc 
were the people, who, under the names of 
Catti, Cherufd, andfiru&eri, had conquered 

Varus 
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Varus *» and were slfterwards fiibdued by Get* 
manicus. 

Part of this people^ in the fifth century, be- 
ing invited by the iflanders of Great Britain, as 
auxiliaries againft the inhabitants of Scotland, 
fubdued that part of the ifland which borders 
upon Scotland, and beftowed upon it the name 
of England. They had already vifited it, even 
in the third century : for, in the reign of Con- 
flantine, the coafts of the ifland were called the 
Saxon ihore. 

Charlemagne, the moft ambitious, the moft 
politic prince, and by far the greateft warrior of 
his time, maintained a war for thirty years 
againft the Saxons, before thev were thoroughly 
fubdued. Their country dia not then yield 
thofe things which now tempt the avarice of 
conquerors : the rich mines of Goflar and 
Frirdberg, from whence fo much filver has 
been extraded, were not yet difcovered : they 
were not known till the reign of Henry the 
Fowler. There was no wealth accumulated by 
a lonff feries of induftry ; no town worthy of 
an uuirper's ambition. The fole aim of con* 
queft was, to enflave whole millions of men 
who ploufi;hed the ground in an unfavourable 
climate, ted their flocks, and refufed to fubmit 
to the arbitrary will of a mafter. 

The war againft the Saxons commenced on 
account of a tribute of three hundred horlea and 

* QolntUitts VArut wai proconful of Oerin^py, in tli« 
r«ign of Aagiiftui i h« wai furprifed and cot off, with thtM 
leglQM, by Arminiui^ chitf of th« Cherufci, and th« Roman 
eaglet were buried. AuguHat took thU difgract fo moch 
to heart, that he frequently broke forth into the foUowing 
exclamation j RetlJi mibi hgmn Sl^intiUi V^rt. 

2 . fomc 
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Come cows, which Pepin exaded of them; and 
this war continued thirty years. If it be aflced 
what right the Franks had over the people ? I 
anfwer, '* The fame right which the Saxons 
bad to Englanik" They muft have been wretch- 
ediy armed ; for, in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, I find a rigorous prohibition to fell cui- 
ralles to the Saxons. This diiFerence of arms, 
reinforced by: difcipline, which had^enabled the 
Homans to fubdue fo many nations, was like- 
wife the great caufe of Charlemagne's triumphs. 
The general over the greater part of thefe 
nations, was that famous Wittikind * , from 
whom the chief families of the empire are now 
faid to be defcended : a man who refembled 
Arminius, but who had more weaknefs in his 
chara<%er. Charles at firft took the famous 
town of Erefbourg j for that place neither de- 
ferved the name of a city, nor of a fortrefs. He 
ordered the inhabitants to be put to the fword. 
He pillaged, and afterwards razed to the foun- 
dation, the principal temple of the country, 
formerly built and confecrated to the god Tan- 
tana, the univerfal principle, if ever, thofe ra- 
vages had any idea of an univerfal principle : it 

V • Wittikind, furnamed The Great, was Ton of prince 
Wernikin, head of one of the bell families among the an- 
cient Sazofls. He was invefted with the general command 
of that people, in their war with Charlemagne, and made 
incredible eflforts of courage and perfeverance againft that 
conqueror, who, finding it impra^icable to fubdue his fpi- 
rit, offered reafonable conditions of peace. Thefe the Saxon 
accepted, received baptifm, and was created duke of Saxony. 
From this .prince the reigning family of England deduce 
their origin. 

was 
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was then dedicated to the god Irminful *, whe- 
ther this deity was the lodof war, the Ares of 
the Greeks, the Mars of the Romans; or whe- 
ther It was confecrated to the famous Herman, 
or Arminius the conaueror of Varus, and the 
avenger of Germanic liberty. 

There the priefts were maflacred on the 
fragments of their idol. The victorious army 
penetrated as far as the Wefer, and all thefe di- 
fti i6ls fubmitted : but Charlemagne wanted to 
bind them to (lis yoke by the tiesof theChriftian 
religion : while ne himfeif haftened to the other 
end of his dominions, to gather frefli laurels, he 
left miifionaries to convert, and foldicrs to 
compel them. Almoft all that people which 
lived near the Wefer were, in one year, made 
Chriftians and flaves. 

Wittikind had retired amon^ the Danes, Irho 
already trembled for their liberty and their 
gods ; but, at the expiration of fome years, he 
returned, re-animated, and re-aflembled hb 
countrymen. Finding in Bremen, the capital 
of the country that bears the name, a bi(hop, a 
church, apd the Saxons who were dragged in 
defpair to new altars, he expelled the prelate, 
who found means t6 efcape and emfork. He 
deftroyed Chriftianity, which bad been embraced 
only on compulfion ; he advanced to the neieb- 
bourhood of the Rhine, at the bead of a mi3ti« 

• ErmiAful, or Irminful, wai an Mol worOiippcd on cte 
mountain of Efc(bourg in Wcftphalia, now calkdStadcbi'a* 
It it fHppofed to have btcn a reprcfenMtton of Mart« th« 
ddty of which thofa warlikf people adored. Hcnco tbe 
name of Mer(byrg, or HiU of Man, formerly givm to tho 
city of Stadtberg. 

tude 
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tnde of GerraanSy and defeated the lieutenants 
of Chariemagne. 

That prince marched thither with mat ex- 
pedition, and in his tarn defeated Witikind ; 
but he treated this noble efibrt of liberty as a 
rebellion. He demanded of the trembling 
Saxons, that they fliould deliver up their gene- 
ral ; and underftanding they had allowed him 
to return to Denmark, he ordered four thou - 
fand five hundred prifoners to be put to the 
fword on the banks of the little river Aller. 
Had tbofe prifoners been really fubje^ in re- 
bellion, this punifliment woold have been hor* 
ribly fevere ; but,- to treat in this manner men 
who fought for their liberty and laws, was the 
adion of a robber, who in other refpeds ap- 
peared a great man, from his illuftrious atcbiev- 
ments and the moft (hining qualifications. 

Tliree other vidories were neceflanr to re- 
duce this nation wholly under his yoke« At 
length Chriftianit^ and fervitude were cemented 
with blood* Witikind himfelf, wearied with 
Biisfeitune, was oUiged to receive baptifm, and 
live ever after tributary to his conqueror. The 
king, the better to iecnre his conqueft, tranf- 
ported Saxon colonies into luiy, and made 
French fettlements on the lands of the vanqui(h« 
ed ; but to this wife policy he added the cruel^t/* 
of ordering his fpies to ftab thofe Saxons who 
were difpofed to return to their own worfhip* ^ 
We often read of conquerors who were never 
cruel but in war. Peace is produdive of mild 
laws, and gentle manners. Charlemagne, on 
the contrary, enabled laws that retained the ia*'^ 
humanity pf his conquefts* 

Vol. I. F Having 
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Having feen in what manner this conqueror 
treated the German idolaters, let us now fee 
flow he behaved with refpe£l to the Mabome- 
eans of Spain. That had already happened to 
chem» which foon after appeared in Gernnany* 
France, and Italy^ The ftovcrnors rendered 
chemfdves independent, 'rhe emirs of Sar«<" 
ggfla and Barcelona had put themfclvei uniler 
the protC(5lion of Pepiii. In the year 7781 the 
^mir of Saragoffa came to Paderborn» to in* 
treat Charlenoagne to fu4)port him againft hii 
ibvereign« The Freocb monarch efpoulcd the 
caufe of this Muilixlman ( but he took care noc 
to convext hkn to Chriltiaiiity. DiiFcrent inte* 
i-cfts require j^ diil^ei^iKe of con^^* He en* 
gaged with an alliance of SfK«cent againft Sa- 
racens ', but, after fome advaniftgei obuined oa 
the frontiers of Sp^^in, his rear-guard was de- 
feated at Roncevallea, near the Pyrenees* by 
tbc very Cbrifliana of thofe inountains» uniteil 
with tne Mahometans *. It wan b<re tbat 
Orlando, the nephew of Charlemagnet loft hi* 
life : this nMsfbrtune is the (bufee pf tbofis 
fables, which a monk, in the eleventh century, 
ivrote in the name of archbifliop Turpio^ 
fables which were afterwards embellilhed by 

• The tomb of Orlando it AUl ikswn in ths valley ct 
KoNcevsllefi In the Pyreneeif end s convent it built upon 
the/poc. TMt nobleman It fald to have been Ton or Ber- 
. iba> AAer to CharienMsne | but no ftech After h mentioned 
in biftory* Whether then ever was foch a peeSan m Or- 
landOf it ft ill a queftion. The eatravagsnt fables of Tvr> 
pin have, In all probaMlity, given rife to this doobt | but 
she world of tafte It highly obliged to the avthor of thofe 
fsblesy inaAnuch at they gave birth to the Orlando F«riofo» 
flos of the richeft poemt that ever w» writtiOt 

the 
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the poetical fencjr of Ariofto. The precife 
time at which Charles fuftained this di(grace is 
not known ; nor do we find that he ever re- 
venged his defeat* Content witl|' fecuring his 
frontiers againft the attempts of enemies who 
were but too much inured to war, he grafped at 
no more than he could retain, and regulated 
^>liis ambition according to the conjunctures bj 
which it was favoured. 

CHAP. IX, 

Of CHARLEMAGNE, when raifcdto the 
Imperial Thron£« 

TT was to the pofleffion of Rome, and the 
* empire of the Weft, that his ambition afpircd. 
The power of the Lombard kings was the fole 
obftacle i the church of Rome, and all the 
churches under his influence ; the monks, who 
were already powerful, and the people already 

foverned by the monks, concurred, in calling 
'haflemagne to the empire of Rome. Pope 
Adrian, a native of that city, a man of addreft 
and fortitude, paved the way. He at iirft en* 

J aged him to repudiate the daughter of Defl^ 
erius, king of iLombardy.. 
The manners and laws of thofe times were 
far from being rigid ; at lead, with refpe£i to 
princes. Charles bad married this daughter of 
the Lombard king, at a time when he is faid to 
have had another wife alive. Plurality of wives 
was not at all uncommon. We are told by Gre- 
sonr of- To^rSi that the kings Gontran, Cor- 
• Fa bcrt, 

590305B 
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bert, Sigebert, and Chilperic, indulged them^ 
i'elves in polygamy. Charlet repudiated the 
ilaughter of Oefiderius, without the leaft caufe 
vr lormalitv. The Lombaid ling no fooner 

fsrceived this fatal union of Charles and the 
ope againft him, than he laid down a coura? 
ueou9 refolution. He determined to furprize 
A.ome, and make fure of the pope^perfon ; but 
fhet)i{hop was dextrous enough to convert the 
war into a negotiation. Charles fcnt ambaila* 
dors to amufe and gain time : at length be paiT* 
ed the Alps, and Defiderius was abandoned by 
part of his own forces/- This unfortunate prince 
ihut himfelf up in Pavia, which was his capi* 
tal > and Charlemagne undertook the rie|e of it^ 
in the middle of winter. The city being re- 
duced to extremity, was Turrendered after a 
ftege of fix moAtbs ; and all the terms Defide« 
rius could obtain, were no more than a pro* 
mife that his life would be fpared* Thus ex- 
pired the kingdom of the Lombards, who bad 
deftroycd the Roman power in Italy, and fub* 
ftituted their own laws in the room of tbofe 
cnaAed by the emperors. DefideriuSy the laft 
of thefe kings, was condu£led Into France^ and 
confined in the monaftery of Corbie, where he 
. lived and died a prifoner and a monk» while 
his eldeft Ton made a fruttlefs voyage to Coo- 
ftantinople, to foHcit fuccoura of that phan- 
tome or the Roman empire, which had been 
deftroyed in the Weft by his own anceftort. U 
inuft be obferved that Defiderius waa not the 
only* ibverei^ whom Charlemagne ihut up in 
a doifter: in the fame manner be created • 
4uke of Bavaria^ with hii children. 

Chailenugni 
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' Charlemagne durft not yet openly afpirc at 
the fovereignty of Rome : he afTumed no mor^ 
than the title of king of Italy, which the Lom- 
bards had enjoyed. In imitation of them, he 
caufed himfelf to be crowned in Pavia, with an 
iron crown, which is ftill preferved in the little 
town of Monza. Juftice was ftill adminiftered 
at Rome, in the name of the Greek emperor.. 
The popes themfelves received from hiro the. ' 
confirmation of their eledion. Charlemagne, 
like his father Pepin, took nothing more than 
the title of Patrician, which Theodoric apd 
Attila had likewife deighed to bear : thus, the 
name of Emperor, which orrginally implied no>, 
more than general of an arniy, ftill (ignified the 
mafter of the Eaft and Weit. Vaiii as it wa5„ 
they ftill refpe£ted it ; and affected only that 
of ratrician> which formerly meant a fenator of 
Rome. 

The popes, who were already very powerful; 
in the church, very high in quality in Rome, 
and poflefled of large territories* enjoyed but & 
precarious and tottering authority in that city^ 
The prefe&, the people, and the fenate, whoie 
ihadow ftill fubfifted, frequently rofe againft 
them. The feud&amons families that pretend-, 
ed to the pontificate^ filled the cky of Rome 
with c6ii&iiton« 

The two nephews ef Adriaft confpired' 
againft his fucceilbf Leo IIL who was ele&edi 
pope according to cuftom,, by tlxe people and! 
clergy of Rome.. They charged him with fun-r 
dry crimes, and excited the Romans againft him :: 
they dragged him to prifon, and outrageoufl/ 
mangled at Rome the pcrfdn of that very.poa-*^^ 
tiff who was fo much refpe&ed in every other 
F J plac«^ 
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place *. He cfcapcd^ and came to Paderbofny 
where he threw himfcif at the feet of Char-. 
lemagne,. the Patrrclan, That prince^ who al- 
ready adted with abfolutc authority, fciit him 
back with a guard and comtniiSonerft to fit upon 
his trial, who had orders to acquit him of ail 
imputation. At length Charlemagne having 
rendered himfelf mafUr of Italy, a» well as of 
GerrtiUny and France, judge of the pope^ ani 
arbiter of Europe, arrived at Rome in the latter 
end of the year 799. At that time, the ycar^ 
amongft the Romans, began at Chriftinaa. Iii 
the ^ear 800, on Cbridmas day, diKtng divine 
ibrvice, Leo IIL proclaimed pirn emperor o£ 
the Weft > and the people joined the ceremony 
with loud acclamations. Charles affcAed afto- 
siifbment; but nevertbelefs availed himfelf o£ 



* Pftfchtf and CMnpuluf, ntphtwi of tba bie pop^ 
Adrian, UU uponUbwUh ^-b^ni of HmU 4mmg hard hf 
th-i mooaftery of St. StephcQ and ftc. $ilvcAci- 1 Miay lA^ttm 
Him on the groui\d, whcra he wai favcrtly h«a«an t iltaii 
fhajr flrifppcd o/T hltvefhtiemt) cndcavoirred re poll out hla 
<!/f I and liii tansne^ d#aggad htm 10 tM akar o# th« chardt 
helpofing to il|« tiwnilhvy, «aog|a4 him cruisttf with 
iVarci and fword« | 4nd4fiaiwanl» cenAnfd hiai i# a cMi 
prifon In tha convant of St, Era(ipui. Soioa avtltorf, fond 
«f )>rodi({efff hava afHrrtcd, that ha adluatly wai deprfvcd of 
>4a«yaa.anA topgue, hm ra corarad tfia vfa ot hoch by a ml* 
r^clo. T>«lf| however, U a rldlculouf fahla |- lar ehapepv 
h^m^ir 9^ak^i ^f^pt^ioii #f ic k> liis own aacovm of tha 
aldveorure. Hr fi^da Mtt to e%aps from hU «af)Anamanl 
1^ the help ofhh ctiamWrlain Albini and Vanind ut, abhoc 
4 Stave lo*. Ttif n he Waf prort^dd by y€n€$tCu$, doke of 
Sf«latta» whs mardicd with an army to hie alKdancat and 
hraosh*^ kirn o4r in trhimph from tha chairch of St. Paltry 
ip wliich lit ^\M*\ taken fanAuary* Thoa reload, ho ftt 
oot for P^deii^ora m Saxony^ whars CMtarlanuioa at that 
titnt 'ne^sd: 

<•''■•' the 
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riie authority of hi« new empire. His righe, 
indeed, was not to be diiputed ; feeing the luf- 
frages of (he people arc the foundation of zUe 
right. 

Hiftorians have aflefted, and it is aiTerted 
ftill, that Charles, even before he. was emperor, 
eonfirmed the donation of the exarchate of Ra» 
venna, addine thereto Corfica, Sardinia, Ligu*> 
ria, Parma, Mantua, theduchiei of Spoleto andf* 
Beneventum, together with Sicily and Venice ;. 
and that he depofited the 2& of this donation 
upon the tomb which is fuppofed to contain the 
afbes of St. Ffcter and St. Paul. 

This donation may. be juftly ranked with 
^at of Conftantine. It does not appear that 
the popes ever poflefied any of thofe countries- 
till the time of Innooent III. Had they enjoyed 
Ac exiuschatey they nuift have* been mereizns 
#f Ravenna and Rome ;. but in: the laft will of 
Cbarlemagse, which we iind preferved la 
Eginhard, that monarch names Rome and Ra- 
venna at the head of the capital cities under 
bis dominion^ and beqiteaths prdents to them 
in token of his favour. He could not.givr 
away SicilyftCorfica^nor Sardinia, becaufe they 
were not in his pofleffioo ; nor the duchy o^ 
Beneventum* of which he fcaroe enjoyed a ticu* 
kr fuperiority : far le(ii could be beftow the 
republic of Venice, which did not even acknow* 
ledge him for emperor. The duke of Venice, at 
that period, acknowledged, as a meer matter of 
form, the emperor of the Eaft, from whom be- 
rcccived'thc title of Hippatos. In the letters of 
pope Adriani mention is made of the patrlrno-^ 
nies of Spoleto and Beneventum ; but thefe 
patrimonie&^muA only be underilood as the do* 
E 4.. n:ains 
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mains which the popes polleiled in thofe two 
duchies. Gregory VIL himfelf owns, that 
Charlemagne beftowed a pcnfion of twelve hun- 
dred livres on the holy Tee* it is not ac aH 
probable chac he ihould have given fuch trivial 
dHiftanee to a fee that was in pofleflion of fo 
manv fair provinces. The holy fee did nor pof^- 
(e($ Beneventiun till long after this period, by 
the donation of the emperor Henry the Blacky 
about the year 1047* This conceffion was Is* 
snited to the town, and did not extend to the 
whole duchy. But no mention was made of 
confirming the Benefaction of Charlemagne. 

The mett probable conjedure we can form 
in the midft or fo many doubu is, that, in the 
feign of Cbartemagne, the popes obtained the 
property of the marquifate of Ancona *, over 
and above the cities, caftles, and towns, wbidi 
they pofleiTed in other countries. This is the 
foundation on which I build my coojedurei. 
When the emperor of the Weft was renewdl 
in the family of the Otho's, in the tenth cen- 
tury, Otho IIL particularly afligned the mar- 
quifate of Ancona to the holy fee, confirming, 
at the fame time, all the concefltons which bad 
1>een made to the church* It appears then that 
Charlemagne had actually given away this mar- 
quifate i and that the troubles which enfued in 
Italy, had hindered the popes from enjoying bis 

* Ammis Is s fMm in Ifily, AtMtsd in ihs smieocPt' 
fffittm^ OA ths (hort of tho A4risclc f it U the Sf^ of s M* 
(hop, ftiffrtfan to tb« mctropoHtao at W^uao^ woA npiul 
of kIm marquifaUy which exttii<it becween tht Appeaioct 
and cb« fulph of Veok«i four and tweorjr leaguct to kngcb^ 
'^nA About tlglittf o In broadch s U wa» tnacd into s wtf 
quiratf by cbt Umfatnl kiiiff* 

conceiEoiu 
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doncrfion. We flial> fee that in the (eqtiel' 
tliey loft the coovenienc docnifMon of this foiall 
traA under the empire of the boufe of Suabi?. 
We fluU fire them, tike many other fovereignf^ 
ibmetimes kmla of exteniive territories, ai dt 
fometimes ftripped ^'almoft every diftrid* Let 
us be (atisfied with knoiving, that at this day 
they poflefs an acknowledged fovereignty^ 
through a countnr chat extends one hundreds 
and eighty great luiian' miles In length, froflk 
the gates of Mantua to the confines of thc^ 
Abrtizzo, along the Adriatic iea j and that it 
fpreads above one hundred miles in width, from 
Civiu Vecchia to the (hore of Ancona ; that 'f$^, 
from the one (ea to the other. In onder to fe« 
cure fucb a conliderable dominion, it was -ne- 
otflary to be always in negociation, and ofutk 
in arms. 

While Charlemagne became emperor of the 
Weft, the- empire of the EzA was vcfted ith 
Irene *j, that empreb (b famous for her courage' 
and her crimes, who caufed her only ton to be^ 
put to death, after having deprived' him of hi^ 
eyes. She woidd have gladly effirded the rttin« 
cf Charlemagne; but kiiowing herfelf too weak 

- • Jnne W9$ the wifeof Leo IT. 'Kmperor of CbolUiMi^ 
flople. When be die^ ibe uuuu/gtd the rtint c€ empire 6nr» 
iag the mioonty of ber foa CoaAanttoe VfH. with cqusl' 
coarage and addreCi. At kngtb be depdved ber of tbe mU 
MoiAratioDy Jod plonfed btmfetl iwo «ll Mamier of de- 
bMKbe iy . His mocber coolctbtfl opponvnity to gradfy ber 
anbitiotis Ae raifed ao mfarreAiofi^ took bim prifoner^ 
ordered bis eye* to be pot oqt, and mdbfiied the'empifc,. 
wbicb flie enjoyed about five yeart, at the expiration cSt 
wbtcb flie was dethroned by Nlcepboms, and baoiified tOv 
Ac lilc of Metdiso, wbere^ in a ttttle.tiine, lbs dic^ 
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t0 contend with him in btttk* (he refolved^ 
to marry him, to unite tbe two .empires. While 
this ncgociatio;i wad on the cacpetf a revolution 
drove her fron^ the throne which had coft her 
ip dear. Charles, there^oret was only maAer 
of die weftern empire; he fwflefled fcarce any 
thing in Sp^in ; for we muft noc conftrue into 
dominion the vaiu homage of a few Saracens : 
he had no fway on the coaft of Afric ; but aK 
moft all the reft of the continent of Europe 
was governed by this monarch* Had he made 
llome his capital ; :had his fucceflbrs there fixed 
tilt ir principal rcHflence; and efpecially) if the 
cufloni of^(Jiyiding dominions among children 
tiad i)ot prevailed in thofe barbarous times, in 
ajl probability tbe world would have fcen the 
Roman .^jrripire. revive.. Every thing in the 
feq.uc'1 concurred ro difmember that vaft body 
which had been formed by the courage and for* 
tunc* of Charlcnygne V but nothing contributed 
fo.much a^ the abfusd conduct oi the defct-n^ 

, He had no capital, though Ai^c-la-chapdlc^ 
^as th^. place where he delighted chiefly to re* 

' * A'xx la-^hapelle wm actually conflitutt<rcapHal cf the 
wtftem«mfMri bjr CtnriemT^e^ who beautified and en- 
l4i3Scd \h9 €iffy Md declfTcd it tb« impenal feat { %t af« 
p^ars by tlic following tnrcriptioAa, which apficared •vts . 
diffeccpt gaus pf U»^ h<»I«c*« 

Uic ft^M regm trMm Atptt Baifeafur, 

€Mftif $mnium e/wiahtm, & prtWMcianm CaHiit^ 

Cirglut infigntm reddens^ bane conAidit urlfm, 
^uam fibgrdint pojl Romam corjiltuendo, 
' ' ^u^t ]int tram Alpet, hit Jen.ptr rtgia f'tUt, 

ut taput urhiy banc quaaut colitt et CalUa tits \ 
gaude tajuit granum pra cutiflh nu*ntrt thrum^ 
fu^^rtuf imgerii regn nunc iaurcut atmi, 

4. £de: 



'file: diefe.iie gave audience whh the imyft* 
dazzlmg portip and. ma^mfioence, co the ain- 
hafihdors of the caltph^v ^^ ^ thofe of Coa<* 
flantinople. Befides,.he was alwa^rs either in 
the fteld or en a. journey, in the fame manner^ 
aa Charles V. lived fo many ages after this* 
period. He divided his domtnione, even in his^ 
own l«fe»tifne^ according tbche cufiom that 
prevailed among* all «d)e moiurcbs of thofe 
times:, but, at Tength, when of all the fons 
whom he dedgned for crowns, none remained' 
but that Lewis fo well known by the Epithet bf 
Debonair, on whom he had ' already beftoweJ^ 
the kingdom of Aquitain *, he aflbciated this- 
prince in the empire, .at: Abc-la-chapeile,.aQcli 
coranmnded hioi to take, with hia own handf^. 
the imperial crown from the aIcar,.to let tbe* 
world fee that the crown was due alone to the.^ 
valour of the father, and the merit of the fon';^ 
and as if. he had fdveleen tbat one day the ms« 
infters of the akar would arrogate to.themfeUcsi 
the right of difpoiing of that diaddm» » 

He was in the right to dedare his fon eni* 
peror in hie own life-time ;. for this dignit)i, . 

^« » W « ■ >■ I II II iii |M I I, I II— — — Wi— n^PIW—l ^<— — >— — IT 

* ' Aquicaiii, according \o Ose&ir/ wM^a tMrd fNirt of nil- 
tknt Gaul t and nrach Itoarning^ hit bten txhibited ittvat-' 
tempts to afcertain th^ boondafri«s ol thf» country. Certain 
it is, it Gonfifted of three provinces, comprehending the ci« • 
ties of ft&urges, AUvcrgrjc, Cahors, Limoges, Boi^deaux, . 
Angealeme, Xaintes, Poitiers, Cominges, Beam, Aire,^«rc. . 
It was formerly called A mnorica, from the Oautifh woitl » 
Armor, iignifying a fea-coaft. Yet this appellation wa^ 
afterwards confined to Bretagne. Charlemagne, at his re- 
turn from Spain m the year 779,' ereded Aqi^itain ijito a 1 
kingdom, adding to it Cafcony, Languedoc, Bifcay, thee 
narquifate of Spain, and the connty of Barcelona 5 and be. 
flawed it up9n bit youngeft fon Uwia the Debonair. ' 
E ^- acq^ircd; 
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acx|tiifed bjr his oim good forhiiie^ was not fe- 

. cored to his tsm hj the right of ioberitance : 

but 10 leanridg the empire to Lewis, and givisig 

Italy to Bernard, the (on of bis ibo Pepin, did 

not he himfelf tear in pieces that empire which 

be wanted to prefenre for his pofterity? was 

not this, in clFeA, anning his fiieceflbrs agai nft 

cachochtr? had be any rcaCm to prefnme that 

' the nephew, who was king of Italy, would obey 

. his uncle, who was cmpeior ? or that the em* 

peror wodd not endeavour to make himfelf ma- 

fler in luly ? Be that as it will, Charlemagne 

died in the year 814, with the reputation of 

having been an emperor as fortunate as At>- 

gttftus, and as warlike as Adrian, but not ib 

good as Trajan or Anionius, to whom no 

krvereign was ever comparable. 

' At that time, there was a prince in the £a(f, 

who equalled Chaflemagne in glory as well as 

•in power : this was the celebrated caliph, A aron 

JLachild*, who greatly fiirpafled him in juftict, 

kience, and bumanSty* I could almoft ventuoe 

•So add pope Adrian to chele two illufirious men ; 

a pontiff who, though in a left elevated rank, 

.anid nearly in a private flation, with virtues 

.periiaps not ib her<Mc, yet diff^ayed confum* 

mate prudence, to which his fucceffiirs have 

owed all their power and grandeur. 



' • TIm ccoovvflcd An^biM fiv» dw iftb Cftfipli 9i tlm 
hotfe «r the Abates be crcady otcadcd ba empire Uf 
coBfedl^ liii r<ig» wm es — iiTWr-vpffrf feriee ef ytUy^' 
oty s lie WM foUd, fipiiuM^ Md bniAem, uA » great 
tmmw y ■ oT kanmg amd tbe liberal arts: be Trti\r'tmt4 
a fffleadir corrcTpoadaMe wiib Ctmkmn§^, to «rb«n be 
Wde ridi prcCnu, and SttOOf dis reft, a dMk sC y/ggf 
omoaa fNiluMcibi^ 

The 
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The curiofity of mankind, which penetrates 
even into the privacy of princes^ would gls^ily 
fee a circumftantial detail of Charlemagne's 
private tranfaSions, and even pry into his 
amours. He is faid to have indulged his love 
of women to fuch excefs, that he deflowered 
his own daughters. The fame calumny has 
been recorded of Auguftus ; but of what confe- 
quence to mankind is the detail of thefe weak- 
nefles, which never had the leaft influence on 
public affairs ? 

I confider his reign in a point of view more 
worthy of a patriot's attention. The countries 
that now compofe France and Germany, as 
far as the Rhine, enjoyed uninterrupted peace 
for near fifty years ; and Italy for the fpace of 
Ihirteen, after his- elevation to the empire. 
There was no revolution in France ; no ca- 
lamity, during this half century, which in that 
light ilands diftinguiihed from all others : yet 
even this long trad of happinefs and repofe 
was not fuflScient to reflore politenefs and the 
liberal arts. . The rufl of barbarifm^ was too 
firong, and continued to increafe ia the fu.c.* 
ceeding age$» 
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Mankbrs and Customs that prevailed abouT 
the Time of,CHAKL£MAGN£» 

t SHALL ftbp at this* cekbrated sera, tq 
^ cenfider the cuftonw, kivn, reti^ion, and' 
'man nerst. which. then prevailed* 1 be* Franks 
had been always^ barbarians^ and (o continued 
to be after the death of Charlemagne : 'his 
reign alone had a ^leam of poUtenefs^ which 
was probably the fruit of. his journey to RomCf. 
or rather the efFed of his own genius* His pre- 
deceifors were illuftrtous for. nothing but their 
depredations : they deftroy^d cities, but thejr 
founded none. The Gauls had foond their 
account in being conquered by the Romans. . 
Marfeilks, Aries, Autun, Lyons, and Trierf» 
Vftre flouriflune cttiea, that peaceably enjoyed 
their municipal laws, fubordinate to the iag€ 
regulations of the Romans; and they were 
animated by a very extenfive commerce. We 
find, in a letter from a proconful to Theodofius, 
that the citvof Autun conuined five and twenty 
thoufand famines: but, Toon as the Burgun* 
dians, the Goths, and the Franks, arrived in 
Gaul, the large cities were depopulated $ the 
circuses and amphitheatres built by the Ro« 
mans, even to the banks of the Rhine, were 
cither demolKhed, or allowed to fall in ruins. 
If the criminal and unfortunate queen Brune- 

baud 
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baud * ^eferved ibme fcaguei of thofe caufe* 
ways which we have never been aUe to imi** 
tate ; this is a circumftance which wc iHlI re« 
tncmber with furprize. 

What biadered tho& new-comers to hui\4- 
regular edifices on the Roman models f They 
h^ &an&, marUe^ and better wood than we 
now can find* The flocks of England and- 
Spain were covered with finewool, as they are 
at this day ; yet broad cloch was manufadured 
DO where.but in Italy* Why did not the reft 
of Europe import the merchandize of Afiaf 
Why were aU the conveniencies that fweeten 
the bitternefs of life, at that time iHiknown f 
For no other reafon, but becaufe the Barbart* 
«ns who pafiied the Rhine, infected other na- 
tions with their iavage manners* We may 

• Brunehand, or BrunxchUde, was daughter of ^hana- 
(ildas, king of the ViHgoths In Spaia. She married Sige- 
here I. king of Auflraiia, in the year 568^ aod was mo- 
ther of Childebert II. She is reprefented as a monger ^ 
luft, avarice. Cruelty, and revenge. During the minority 
ef ber fon, flie aded as regent, and rendered berfelf fo- 
tfdioQS to the people, that they (b'ipped ber naked, and 
drove Iter out of the kingdom. Jki thi» condition Oie was. 
found by a peafant called Difier, who cloatbcd and con- . 
duded her to Chalon f\ir Saone, wiiich was governed by. 
Jur grandfon T.* ierrLj and thii guide was rccompenced 
wib ihe bi^iopric of Auxerre. ACter (he had grown olcf 
in wickec'nefs, Ck>thariut II. charged, her wiik all the 
crinnes /he bad committed j and among ethers, with having^', 
caufcd the death of ten kings* Being found guilty, and 
condemned, ■ ihe was racked thixfr da>s fucceflively ; then 
carried throogh the camp in procelTion mounted on a ca« . 
jnel ; afterwards dragged over the Hones at the tail of » 
wiU horfe i and wbeo.dead^ her body was committed to- 
Ihe flames* 

' . .: ^ judge 
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judge by tholir S8li<|iie9 Ripuary * , ind Bur^ 
gundian hw$f which Charlemagne himrirlf 
could not abrogate, and therefore confirmed* 
Poverty and rapadourneff had fet a pecuniary 
value upon a man's life, mutilation^ rtLoe^ in* 
ceft, and poifoning* He thai could^ effbrd t« 
pay four hundred foli^ that if, four hundfied 
crownf, might flay a biihop with impunity. 
The murder of a prkft waa rated at two buo» 
drcd {oU y the fame price waf fet upon rape^ 
and Doifoning^wiih herbf. A (brcerefa wh« 
bad fed on human ileib, wai quit for two bun* 
dred fotjf.f a circumftance whicht provea, that 
the witcbef of thofe days were not only found 
among the dre^f of the people, at in the latter 
agei , but tbac ibofe horrible extravaganciea were 

en i^^% bot4erf 6f tb« Rhint^ t)i« M^rdlf, and th« Racti 
whence thty acquired their ntme RtptiJirii, of r//# • b*r.k. 
They h»d their own pecutUr tewi, which wore CM^iiil^d 
•nd corre^ed hy Da|ol>ert, nni oro ftill txtem in ctto 
C^d^jv vitirum hium, tdit, ZJnJifihtg, They tro «ory ml* 
note, «nd excremely well culcofiied for the proi^irvetioa of 
the public peace, MTtioever Gripped • tmn that woe odeof ^ 
or 69ud, waf condemned in a ilne of two hun4r9d fole of 
fold, ir a men met a l^nytd horfei he dmfk not mottnf 
tiim, on pain of paying Afteen fola of gold, Tlio fam9 pt* 
natty wae decreed againd a mail who (hould take • womao 
by the hand | douWe the (mn wae $»UU6 H ha took lier 
by the arm | and ho paid Ave and forty fole of foM if bo 
W3i conviiSed of having torched her Mom« tVatli waa 
sever infliaed, but upon tbofe who had confpirfd ogalsft 
the life cf their prince. The Ano for mur49fki% a bMbop 
amoonied to nine hvndrw^ ioU | Hx hundred for a prM^f 
»nd two hundred for a hymMn, When the morderor oovld 
Dot pay the Ane, it wai 9%m0€4 of Mi ftindred | and If 
they were not aMe, ho bfcaeie the aave of tbofo to whom 
the Am was due* 

Uknrik 
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nkewife pra^ired among perfons of wealth. 
Single combat and the ordeals, decided, as we 
(hall fee, all difputes about inheritance, and 
the validity of wills : their whole jurifprudence 
was dilated by ferocity and fuperftition. Let 
us judge of the manners of the people by tho(e 
of their princes. We find them diftinguifhed 
by no ad of magnanimity. The Chriftian re-> 
ligton, which ought to have humanized man- 
kind, did not hinder Clovis from caufing the 
petty fovereigns his neighbours to be afTaffi- 
nated ♦. The two children of Clodomir were 
maflacred at- Paris, in the year 533, by their 
uiKrles Childebert and Clotharius, who are di« 
ftinguifhed by the title of kin^s of France; 
Clodoaldof) the brother of tWe murdered 
innocents, is invoked under the name of St. 
Clou, becaufe be was obliged to become a 
ifionk. 

In the reign of Chilperic, king of Soiflbn)^ 
in the year 562, the fiibjeds who were flavet 
abandoned this pretended kingdom, wearied by 

* • Socb was the fate of Sigebert, king of Cologne, Rag* 
nacairat, king of Cambray, and his brother Richarivs, Ca« 
raricy fovereign of another diilrift, and his children* who 
fell vidians to the cruelty of this barbarian. 

f Clodoald, or St. Clottd* was (on of Clodoniiry king oC 
Orleans, and grandibn of Clovis and faint Clothilda. Whea 
his brothers were murdered by their uncles, he efcaped 
through the a^Aion of foine nob!emen, who conveyed 
him to a fecret place, where he was educated. When h« 
arrived at man*s eftate, he renounced the kingdom and th« 
world. He was ordained prieil by the bifliop Eufebius, 
and founded a monaftery in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
at the Tilhige of Nogent ; which from him is now called 
St..aoud.—«— There his tomb It ftill to be Seen, infcribcd 
with a very indent epitapht 

the 
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the tvranny of their tM&er^ who Cook all their 
breaa and wincy aa he could not take money^. 
of which they were . quite deftitutCr One Si* 
geberty and another Chilperic were aflaffinated.^ 
Brunehaud, whom from an Arian became a Ca* 
tholic, was accufed of a tboufand murders r 
Clotharius IL no leis barbarous than flie, or- 
dered her to be dragged throueh his camp at » 
horfe's tail > and flie periflied by this Aew kind 
of punifbment, ia (he year 6io* AH the mo- 
numents that tcmsAn of thofe hideous times^ 
are foundations of monafteritf^ and a cpnfufed 
remembrance of mifery and rapine. 

We are not to fuppofe that |hc emperors ac« 
knowledged for kings thofe barbarous chiefisi 
who ruled in Bufgundy^ «t Soiflbnsy Parisy 
MotZy and Qrleans-: they nev«r beftowcd upoA 
tbem the (ftlfi;ot BaJjUus^ Tbfy did «ot Airciv 
confer it upon Dagobert II» who united vfldcf . 
ki| dominian the whole weflern and caftern 
France, as far as the Wefer* Hiftorians tKf 
patiate upon the munificence of Oamlvirt^ 
and, as a proof of it^ mention the goUfinitlL 
of St. £hiy I who, they fay, came to court 
with a girdle adorned with precious ftooea ^ 
that is, be fold dianionds^ and carried them ia* 
bis girdle. They fpeak of the magniiioeDt edi- 
fices bufU by this monarch. Where arc they, 
to be found r The old church of St. Paul is no 
ocber than an Lnconfiderable Gothic mommicnt^ 
This we know of Dagobert $ that he had 
three wi^^s at the iame tf nfe ; that he af« 
femblcd councils # and tyratmized over his 
fubieA9. 

In kis reign, a merchant of Sens, called Sa- 
mon, went to trade in Gensany, from wbtncv 

he 
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ke pmeeeded to the country of the Slaves *» 
Thefe £ivagcs were fo sAomtked to fee. a nnia 
who had travelled fo £if^ to fnpply them with 
tfaofe things which the^ wasted, that they in*** 
veftcd him with the fovereignty i» This very 
Samon is faid to have made war upon Dago- 
hert $ and if the king of the Franks had three 
wives, the new Slavonbn monarch had fifteen* 
It was under this Dagobert^ that the authority 

• The Siaves, or Scl^vcs, wtre » people o( Germany^ 
originaHy fettled between the Elbe and the Viftula ; but» 
abont the end of the fixth centory, they penetrated farther,, 
and took pofleflion of what is .now caUed Bobemia, an J 
the adjoining provinces. They Kkewife made an irruptioft 
into iUyr'm, wbieh thay pUlagad i«f foma tiaM} bowevei^ 
Ibey were obliged to abandon It with precipitation, before 
the troops of Bajan C^gaOy prince of the Abares, in the 
year 578. They an defcribed i>y Procopius, at a favag» 
people, living under a fort of democratical goTernmcnt, ij» 
fivat ignenraiioe, want, and iiftpltoity s yet they polleftd% 
warlike genuit, aaA ab fc Utaad Ifeveral Ti^ories over the,Ito« 
man armies. One of their colonies fettled in the country 
teisreea Ihe S«avc^ tha DraaVe, ahd the Danube, wtlqli 
-HiU re$aia» tht name of Sclavonia $ though, vndar this mp^ 
pel|ati»n, Bofnia, P;alaiaiia^ and Croatiay w«rc formerl|r. 
comprehended. 

f Satnoto was npc of Sent, but of the cotmtry of Sane- 
taa ln'Bial|ant{ nor was he oleAsd king of the Sshive^^ 
«ni] he bad aipprpved himhH -vrorthj oC the throne* by 
ilia valour a»d condud ; ia (oofeqaence of which ttiey ob- 
tained feverat vidories oyer the Venedes, iind freed them- 
lelves froni the yoke pf Abares, krng of that people. Somo 
merchants^! Aiidraila bavh)g been robbed in-tbe covntry 
of the Sdavcs, Diigdbert ibat an envoy to Samon, t»- deU 
inand fatiafadion*. Whe9 Samon propofed a9 alliance wit|i^ 
the Auftrafians, this ambaflador told him, '* That Cbriftiana 
coald not pofTibly engage' in any alliance with dogs.** ** U 
w^are dogs, (replied Samon) we mull be allowed to blta* 
whenever wa find enri^Aves iH ufcd." The envoy was dif- 
vittad with coatempt. A war enfuad, and the Av&rafiana 
wait Meate4 bf.fainott* , , ., j 

of 
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of the mayors of the palace commenced. Af- 
ter him came a race of flothful princes i then 
confufion and the defpotifm of the mayors en* 
fued. It was in the time of thofe mayors^ at 
the beginning of the eiehth century, that the 
Arabians who had fub<uied Spain, penetrated 
to Touloufe, made themfelves mailers of Gui« 
enne, ravaged the countcy as far as the Loire, 
and had well nieh conquered ali Gaul from 
the Franks who nad wrefted it from the Ro- 
mans. One may jud^e in what condition the 
Goplc, the church, and the lawSf muft have 
eo at this jundure. 

CHAP. XI. 

Laws and Cvaxoiis that prevailed in dM 
Reign of CifAKLiMAONi. 

/^Harlbs Martbl, the uAarper end fup* 
^^ port of the fovereign nower in e greet iao« 
narcny, who vanquifbed the conquering Arabe^ 
and repulfed them to Gafcony, received, how- 
ever, no other title from pope Gregory II. thaa 
that of Bwt'nitilitf or Suhniidus^ when he iov 

Elored hii proteAion aninft the Icine of Lorn* 
ardy. He made difpomions for maroiing to the 
relief of the Roman church ; but, in the meaa 
time, he pillaged the churches of the Franlcs, 
bellowed the riches of the convents upon his 
Ci^ptains, and detained his own fovereign in cap* 
tivity. We have feen the tranladions of his Kie 
Pemn, and of his graqdfoo Charlemagae. 

The great conquefts of this laft monarch wcse 
ewing to bi| conftant cart of having vetene 

tfoops 
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troops ia his fervice* Thefe were levied by 
&e dukes that governed the provinces, in the 
fame manner as the foldiers in Turkey afe 
now raifed by the beglerbegs : thofe dukes had 
been inftitutcd in Italy by Dioc;)efian. The 
counts, who feem to have derived their origin, 
from the time of Tbeodoiius, were next in 
command to the dukes, and aflembted troops^ 
each in hrs own diftri£). The farms, bur- 
roughs, and villages, furoLilied a certain nun^ 
ber of foldiers, proportioned to their ability. 
Twelve farms found one horfeman, armed with 
b^rlmetand cuirafs: the other foldiers had nei- 
ther ; but only a long fqiiare buckler, a battle- 
ax, ajavelin, and a fword. Every archer was 
obliged to have at leaft twelve arrows in his 
quiver. The province that furniflied the fol- 
•diery, fupplied them likewife with torn arid ne* 
ceflaiy proviiion for fix months : the king main* 
tained them for the reft of the campaign. The 
general rendezvous was on the firft day of 
March, or in the beginning of May ; and at 
thefe times the parliaments were ufually held. 
The battering ram, the balifta, the tortoife, 
and moft of the Roman machines, were em« 
ployed in fiee;es. The noblemen diftinguifhed 
by the appellations of Barons, Leudes, and 
Kicheomes, with their followers, compofed the 
fmall number of cavalry, which, at that time, 
appeared in their armies : the MuflTulmans of 
Africa and Spain were much better provided 
with horfe* Charles had a naval force, that 
is, large boats at the mouths of all the great 
rivers of his empire. Before hb time, fuch 
. veflels were not known among the Barbarians; 
and even a long time after bis death they were 
^ jgnontnt 
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ignorant of their utititf « By this preczutUm^ 
and his military police, he put a ftop to the in* 
undation of people from the North, and con* 
fined them within their own frozen climates ; 
but, under his weak defcendants, they deluged 
all Europe* 

Public affairs were regulated in aflemblies that 
reprereiued the whole nation: in his reign, how* 
ever, the parliaments had no w31 bat that of a 
inafter, who could corrmiand as wdl as perfuade* 
Commerce flourilhed becaufe he was mailer of 
tWfea: the merchants fettled onthecoaft of 
Tufcany, as well as thofe of Marfeillesy traded 
to Conftantinople among cheChriftians, and to 
the port of Alexandria with the Muflulmafls^ 
iby whom they were well received, and fupplied 
with the riches of Ada. 

Venice and Genoa, which were afterwards 
fo powerful by their traflic, bad not yet en* 

frofled the wealth of nations : though Venice 
esan to be rich and important, divers manti* 
faccures of ftufFs and wocJlen cloth were car* 
ried on at Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Lyons, 
Aries, and Tours. Steel was temoered there, 
in imitation' of that made at Damaicus* They 
lilcewife knew the art of making glafs ; but 
filk-ftuiFs were not wove in any town of the 
weftern empire. 

The Venetians began to import them from 
Conftantinople ; but it was not till four bun* 
dred years after Charlemagne, that the Nor* 
man princes eftabliihed a iilk manufa^ure at 
Palermo* Linnen was then very uncommon. 
St. Boniface, in a letter to a German biflu^, 
defires he will fend him fomc frize for his feet* 
washing* In all probability, this lyant of lio* 

oea 
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ren was the caufe of thofe cutancoui diftcm- 
fien, known by the name of leprofy, (o rife at 
•chts fcriod ; for, the •hofpttals called lazar* 
lioofes, were already very numerous *« 

The coin bore nearly the fame value with 
.that 4if the Roman empire' fince (he reign of 
Conftantrne. The golden fol was theSoHdus 
Aomanus, equivalent to forty detiiers of filver ; 
and tbefe denters, chough they were fometimes 
heavier, fometimes lighter, weighed, upon aa 
avecage, thtrtygrains, one with another f. 
• The golden fol would now, in 1740, be 
worth abont fifteen francs, and the filver dcv 
asier be ^uivalent to thirty fols, according to 
the prefent way of reckoning* 

In reading thefe hiftories, we muft always re> 
member, that befides thefe real pieces of gold and 
iilver coin, people in their calculations made 
4iie of another denomination* They often reck- 
oned by fiditious fpecies, which was no more 
than a method of coaming, fuch as is prafiifed 
acthiaday. The Afatks and the Greeks reck^^ 
med by minx and talents^ and the Romans by 
great fefierces, though thefe was no fuch coin 
as a great feftertium, or a talent (• 

The 



* The kprofy was iisrdljr knt m n 'm the fiorthem parte 
ct Europe* imtU it wm iinponed from Afriei and Ada in 
4he time of the Cnilhdea ) and St would be no dffllctik faai , 
to prove, that limien ii much more prodtt^live than* wool- ' 
len fiuff, of cutaneooe^and aM other dtftempert. 

f The Roman S^idtu was a sold coin, in Talne about 
an Engliih noble, or fix fliUHnge and eight pence. The tfc- 
fiarius, a fllver coin, worth abont eight pence halfpenny. 

^ It if a doubt with the learned, where thera even were 
two for^t of Sifterca, ApieoU is of opinion there was only 
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The numerary pound, in the time of Charle* 
magne, wai computed equivalent in weight fo 
twelve ounces of filver. This pound was nu* 
merically divided, as at this day, into twenty 
parts : there were indeed filver fok, like our 
crowni, weighing, each^ the tweotictb, the 
two and twentieth, or the four and twentieth 
part of a pound of twelve ounces ; and this 
fol was, like ours, divided into twelve deniers* 
But Charlemagne having ordained that the £!• 
ver fol (hould be preciftly the twentieth part of 
twelve ouiKes, people^ in their accompu^ be* 
gan to confider twenty fols as a pound. For 
two centuries the coin remained in the fame 
condition to which it was reduced by Charle- 
magne ^ but, by little and little, different kines, 
an times of neceffity, fometimes mixed the m$ 
with an alloy, and fometimes diminiflied tbeir 
weight) fo that, by an alteration whidi reflefis 
difgrace upon almoft all the governments ta 
Europe, that fol, which was heretofore nearly 
the fame as our prefent crown, is now no more 
than a light piece of copper, with the mixtur* 
of one eleventh at moft of filver i and the 
livrci which was formerly the fign reprefeota* 



one kln4» and that wti • coin in valut thf fourth part of a 
dtnarlui, or two »(rM and an half, be ing two ponndt and 
on hall of hnh coin, iodaui, Indaad, diilinfuldiod two 
forttof (tftarciii thalltilo, or ordinary i<ilUrtiut, andtho 
graal Martium^ an imaiinary and noaMrkal fpoctaa* oqni- 
valani to ona thontand Uttia faftarcoa. But thara ia no good 
•rguniant olTarad to fbpport thla didlnAion. 

MiMf from I ha Oraak ^n , a pound, equal to ona boo- 
drad draohmaii or thraa poundt Aarling. aisty of ttiaii 
mUua aompoTad an Attic tatoat| which mnft tbarafora kavo 
worih iSoi. 

tive 
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tiye /of twelve ounces of fibber, is now no more 
in JFranoe chan the iigp rq^refenutive of twen- 
ty copper fois. TiSt <lenkr, wbich was the 
bandredth and twenty^ounh part of a pound 
of filver, is no mote than one ti^iidof (hat bafe 
coin jvhich we caH a liard« Suppofe tbeny that 
one town in France 9W€d to another one hun* 
dred and twenty llvres of rent, that is, fottrfeen 
hundred and feity ounces of filver, s^ eftioiated 
in the time of Charleniagne, it would now dif- 
chacge the debt -by the payment of what we call 
a crown of fix fbuics. The numerical pound 
of the Englifli and the Dutch has undergone 
left alteratioo ; a pound fteiling of England is 
wocth iibout two iand twenty fraics of France ; 
and a Dttfch pound is nearly equal to twelve : 
thus the Hollanders have, deviated lefs than the 
French from the original infiitutiony and the 
En^ilh leaft of all. 

As often, therefore, as.hiflory mentions mo- 
ney under the denomination of pounds,, we 
have nothing to do but examine the value of 
that pound at the time, and in the country fo 
fycdRtd^ and compare it with our prefent mo- 
ney diflinguiihed by the fame appellation. We 
ou^t to have the iame attention in reading 
the Greek and Roman hiftory : for example, 
it is a veiy tmublefome taik for a reader to be 
obliged every moment to reform the calcula- 
tions made in the ancient hiftory of a celebrated 
•profcflbr in the untverfity of Paris, in the eccle^ 
fiaftical hiftory of Fleun, and in abnoft all ufe- 
ful authors. When they would exprefs the value 
-QiE talents, minae, and fefterces, in French mo- 
ney, they always compute by the eftimate which 
was made by ioaie learned men before the death 

Vol. I. G of 
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of the great Gilbert. But the mark of eight 
ounces, which under that minifter was valued 
at fix and twenty francs and ten fols, has been 
for a long time worth nine and forty livres and 
ten fols I a difFerence which amounts to near 
one half. This difFerence, which at fome par« 
ticular times has been much greater, may be ei- 
ther increafed or diminifhed. We ought to re^ 
member this variation, without which we muft 
have very erroneous ideas of the ftrength of an- 
tient ftates, their commerce, the pay of their 
foldiers, and, in a word, of their whole oecono- 
my. It appears that the qiuntity of fpecies 
wnich then circulated in Italy and about the 
banks of the Rhine, was eight times lefs than 
It IS in the prefent age: we cannot judge of 
this circumftance better than by the price of 
neceflaries ; and I find thefe were eight timea 
cheaper in the reign of Charlemagne than ia 
our days. Four and twenty pounds of white 
bread were, by the capitularies, valued at one 
denier of filver; this denier was the fortieth 
part of a golden fol, which was worth from be- 
tween fifteen to fixteen livres of our prefent 
money : thus the pound of bread came to a 
liard and fomething more, that is in effeA aa 
eighth part of the price now ufually given* 

In the northern countries filver was ftill more 
fcarce : there, for example, the price of an ox 
was fixed at a golden fol. We ibali fee in the 
iequel, in what manner trade and richer extend- 
ed themfelves clofe in the rear of each other* 

The liberal arts and fciences muft have had 
but very weak beeinnings in thofe vaft coun- 
tries that were ftill in a ftate of barbarity. 
Eghinbart, fecreury to Charlemagne, gives us 

to 
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to tmclerfland that this conqueror could not fign 
his own name; nevertheiefs, by the force of 
bis natural genius, he comprehended how ne- 
Geflary it would be to encourage literature: he 
bnnight teachers of grammar and arithmetic 
from Rome : the ruins of that capital furniflied 
every thing to the Weft, which is not vet Ef- 
ficiently reformed. Aleutn *, that Engliin monk 
fo famous in thofe days, and Peter of Pifa, who 
taught Charlemagne the rudiments of grammar, 
had both ftudied at Rome. 

There were chanters in the churches of 
France ; and what is very remarkable, they 
were known by the name of Ciaulifh chanters. 
The race of the conquering Francs had culti« 
vated no art or fcience : thofe Gaqls pretend* 
ed, as at this dav, to difpute the prize for vocal 
mufic with the Romans* The Gregoriant mu- 
fic, attributed /to St. Gregory the Great, was 
not without merit ; there is fome dignity even 
in its fimplicity. The Gauliih fingers, who 
did not ufe the antient alphabetical notes, had 
corrupted the muiic which they pretended to 



* AlcuiOy otherwife called Flaccus AlbiAnt, was pro- 
leflbr of theology at York, from whence he was invited by 
Charlemagne in the year 794, to the council of Frankfort 
to combat the errors of Felix and Ellpvidus. He rcfided 
at Aix-laChapeQe, at the requeft of Charlemagne, with 
whom he was a great favourite ; and gave public tenures 
in his palace. He acquired fuch reputation for learning, 
that he was ufually fliled The UniverfaliA, and Secretary 
of the Liberal Arts. In his latter days he retired to the 
abbey of St. Martin, at Tours, where he died, in the year 
804. His epitaph, written by himfclT, in the meafore of 
tfae carmen ele^iacum, may be feen with liis different woiks 
in the collet ton of Du Chdne. 

G 2 cmbelliflij 
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emtellifli ; and Charlenrnrne, in okie of M$ cx« 
pedhbns to lealjr, obU^bd tbem to conform to 
the mufic t>f their mamrs* Pope Adrian fup* 
pljled them with books, in whidh the mufic was 
ndcrd ; and two InrtUin nrafiekniis were cAa-» 
BHfhed to teach thefe notes^ one at Met2<, and 
the other at Soilbns. They were tefides oblig- 
ed tb fend organs frdm Rome. T^ere was not 
a ftrikihg dodc in any town of fiis whole em- 
pire, nor indeed was there any tril about the 
i thirteenth century ; hence the antient cvftoiin^ 
; ftill prefervM in Gemiany, Flandera, and £og- 
{ land, of hnplojing watchmen to call the hows 
^ in the nligKt. The prefent of a ftiikrng clock, 
^ which the caliph Aiaron al Racbid fent to 
Charlemagne, Ivas looked upon as a mirade« 
With reffred: to <he fci(Silces of the urtderftand* 
inff, pbilofephy, phyfics, aftrdnoiny, and the 
prmciples of medicine, how was it poffible that 
they (faould be known ? The|v had but juft 
dawned in this part of the ^orld. 

They reckoned by nights; and hence in 
England they ftill fay a fortnight, in order to 
cxprefs two wceics. The language, called * Ro- 
manic, began to be formed by a mixture of La- 
tin with tne Teutonick : this is the origin of 
the French, Spanifh, and Italian languages. 
It continued till the reign of Frederic IL aid it 
is ftill fpoken in fome villages of the Grifont , 
and towards Swiflerland. The garments, which 
have been always varying fince the ruin of the 
Roman empire, were very fliort, except on days 
of ceremony, when the co4t was covered with 

• Thii language was called R#mance, and at the Mk no* 
Vil4 of chivalry w(re written in it, they dcfived chc name 
of RoQi4nces, 

a cloak. 
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H dan):, hfqumiiy Uoed ivitk fiir. Tbefe flunt 
«ere brougti^ a9 M^ey mf now, frooi the North* 

imr49 itwy ftiU pred^i^iSRl AeRoimn maowr of 
dmflSyng. h is QJMerv^ tbat .Cbarlemsigoe's 
l«gs wiM CQ^eifid .with filkt9 of various ooAourv, 
in tkfi b^m of hiiflcii)^ %» tbev are ^1 worn 
hr ifr^ HigbUn4^^ *of S<^ang> the only pco- N^ 
^ won evth ail^PPg whfHn the military garb 
of $^9 Roman* is preftrve^* 

CHAP. yil. 

Of the Frevailivo Religion in die Age 
of Charlemaovb. 

Y F we now turn our ey^ i^pon the b^py coj^r 
^ fequi;nc€is of ret^gioni ^pon th^ ^Us wJiiich 
mankiad broygb^ ¥po^ tbcupfiptves wnen tb^ 
ufipd it as an iimru9)Wt of tb^ e^?"' * ^Po<^ 
the jconCeoat^d rjit^i w4 tbe a^ie of thofe 
icites^ ibe qiiiurMl betwieen the Iconoclaftes and 
the {^ql^tres f^ is tbp n»oft important bbjedl 
tbat firft prefents itielf to our view. 

Tbe<ippr^f$ Ir^c, guardianof bcr unforiu- 
nate (op (^anJ^tinu^ rorpbirogeneta, in order 
IP p9ve h^ im^y to the ep;yuc^, flattered the 
pcQph #iHi the gionl^s whp had llill a hanker- 
ing aft^ imi^e-w^rAiip^ although it had been 
protcxibed by fo many emperors $i;ice the reign 
jof {^o ;b« IfaMrian. She was attached to it 

* Our tutlior is pdiftaken with refpe^l to the HighUndera i 
they do not ^ear dlAinCt ilHets t iMndages, but hofe gf a 
ftriped ftuff of divers colours, which they sail tsrum^ . 

-f TbelmaKe-brnkers and the Image-worfliippcrs. 

G 3 hcrfclf. 
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herfelf, becaufe it had been abhorred by her 
hufband. Irene had'been perfuaded, that, in 
order to gain the afeendancy over her hafband^. 
fhe muft place the images of certain faints un* 
der his bolfter. CredvTity finds way even into 
the moft politic bofoms. The emperor, her 
hufband, had puntihed the author of this fuper* 
ftition. Irene, after his death, gave free (cope 
to her own fancy and ambition : this was the 
caufe of her.aflembUng, in the year 786, the fe« 
cond council of Nice, the fcventh oecumenical 
council, which firft began at Conftantinople : 
Ihe caufed Taraifus, hec fecretary of ftate, a 
layman, to be^ereded patriarch. There had 
been formerly fome exaniples of laymen thus 
laif^d to biihoprics^ without paffing through, 
the other degrees ; but, at that time, this cnC^ 
torn no longer fublifted. 

When this patriarch opened the council, the 
rondud of pope Adrian appeared very extraor^ 
Oinary.- He didnbt anathematize the fecretary 
of ftate who had ereded himfelf into a patri* 
arch : he did no more than modefUy proteft, in 
his letter to Irene, againft the title of Univer^ 
fal Patriarch ; but he infifted upon her reftoring 
to the Holy See the patrimonies of Sicily : he 
loudly demanded reftitution of this petty efhite; 
while, in imirattoiTof htspredeceflbrs, hewreft- 
ed the profitable domlnbn of fo many fair ter- 
ritories, which, he afiured us, were beftowed 
by Pepin and Charlemagne. In the mean time 
the oecumenical councH of Nice, at which the 
pope's legates and this miniftertal patriardi 
prefided, thought proper to re cftablifll the wor^ 
(hip of images. 

re 
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It is a circumftance confeBkd by all judicious 
writers, that the fathers of this council, the 
number of whom amounted to three hundred 
and fifty, recognized a number of pieces that 
were evidently Tpurious ; a number of miracles^ 
the bare recital of which would, in our days, be 
deemed fcandalous; a number of books that 
were apocryphal. Yet thefe faife pieces *ought 
not to afie^ the credit of the genuine works, 
qn the merits of which they decided. But, 
when it became neceflary that this council 
0iould be 'received by Charlemagne and the 
churches x>f France, bow was the pope embar- 
TZ&d ? Charles had loudly declared againft 
images > be had given directions for writing the 
books called Carotins, in which that worfhip 
was anathematized. In the year 794, he af-- 
fembled a council at Frankfort, at which he 
pfcfided,. according to, the cuftom of all the 
emperors ; a council compofed of three hundred 
biihops or abbots, as well of Italy as of France, 
who unanimoufly reieded the fervice and ado- 
ration of. images* This equivocal word Adoi^- 
tion was the fource of all tbofe differences. If 
mankind would define the words they ufe, 
there would be fewer difputes : mose than one 
kingdom have been Overthrown through a mif- 
underftandingr 

While pope Adrian fent into France the a£i:s 
of the fecQnd council of Nice, he received the 
Carotin books, in oppofttion to that council; 
and he was prefled in. the name of Charles, to 
declare the emperor .of Conftantinople and his 
mother heretics. We fee by this condud of 
Charles, that he wanted to derive from the pre>- 
tended herefy of the, emperor, a new right or 
G 4 pretence 
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pretence to wreft^Rtfine from inm under colour 
of Juftice. 

The pope, divided beMi^en tker counetl of 
Nice wbrch be adopted^ ani CImrlemtgM #hom 
be bad no inclination to cHfobligjei cboTe^ in 
my opinion, i politic medium, which ouriic td 
have ferved as an example in all the unforto* 
nate difputei which generally divided Chrtilen* 
dom. He explained the Coroliil booke in m 
manner that was favourable to (he council of 
Nice, and^ by tbii expediem refbted the king^^ 
without incurring his difpteafure : he dKfpeiifM 
with the worflitp of images i a relaxation whicb 
was very reafonable among die Germans^ hard* 
iv refeued ftom thehr idolatry^ and the ignorant 
Franks who bad vi/rY little feulpcur e or points 
tng ; it the fame time be dxhotted the people 
to abftdtn ftoin breakbsg ibdfe inMgei. Thui 
he faiisfied botb partte, and left k ta dmc t» 
confirm or abotiOi a rite that was ilill doubtfU* 
Attentive tetbe art of managing menkiAdt ud 
making: reitgion fubfervient to his own intoreft* 
be wrote to* Charlemagne in theft cerme : ^ I 
cannot derhire Irene and her fbn keredcf ^ after 
the council of Nice : but I wiH brMid them aa 
fuch, if they do not ttRon the landa of Sieity .** 

We fee the fame difcmtkM of this pbjpe ia it 
difpuce that was ftill more delicate^ which alone 
would have been fufflcient at any other time to 
kindle up the Aame of civil war* The ^ueftiofi 
WU9 Whether (he Holy Oheft proceeded from 
the Father and the Sofif or from the Father 
only ? At firil in the Eaft, the Crft coimcil of 
Nice had added, that he proceeded from the 
Father; afterwards in Spain, and then lA 
France and Germany, they added (bat ho pro* 
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ceokd from tfae Filther and>die'Son. Thifi-ar- 
tklewas believed hy^aliiioft the whole ;enBpire 

Thefirwords of4ii^t'Cxt^j,^iiX:fiiirefiJif^e 
frotnSt^ tw«re deeoKd faered anong 4be J^noks, 
even thou^ they had nevo: heon .adopted at 
£fime. Oiarlcmagoe ^refied the pope to de^ 
dare htmielf on this article.; the pope fcpiied, 
that iie«did not condemn ^the king's ^opinion : 
Bevertbelefs he made no change in the creed «t 
Rome : he appeafed At dtipule -hy forbearing 
to decUe it. kn a •wotd, be treated ipmtual afr 
iairs as a prtBce^ whereas too many prinocs 
liave treated them t» btflkops. 

From that period, die profound policy of the 
-popes eftablHhed their power hy litde and little. 
AcoHedton was made of falfe fa£b, kiowr 'known 
ander the name of Falfe Decretals ; they are 
faid to have been digefted by a Spaniard called 
lidore Mercaior, <or Pticacor, or Peccator. 
They were <ircuia:ted ;and put in force by the 
' Germ a n b i fhop sy whole integrity had -been im^ 
vpofed upon. SotnC' pretend-that there are now 
incefntrfHble proofs o£ thdr having been com- 
pofed by one Algeram, abbot of Senones, and 
J>iihop^ of Metz*^ '^b^y ^^ ^ extant m 
manufcript, in the library of the Vatican; .but 
what -fignifies their autbenudly. Th^fe falfe 
decrctah are-fuppofed to contain antient canons, 
decreeing, that even a provincial coimcil (ball 
not be held without the, pope's permiffion '^ and 
that his holinefs'fbouldbe the IsA rehit m all 
^ecciefiaftical ewks. In ^fe decretab the im- 
mediate faccefibrs of the apoftles- are made ,to. 
fyeak I nay, they are fuppofed to be the writers, 
of the collection : true it is, the yAkdk being ia 
G 5 he: 
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the barbarous ftile of the eighth century, abounil- 
ing with errors in htflory and geography^ the 
artifice was very grofs ; but the people were 
grofly ignorant on whom they impofed. Man- 
kind were puzzled by thefe falfe decretals for 
eight whole centuries ; and* at laft, when the 
fanhood ftood confefH the right and cuftoms 
which they eftabliihed ftill fubfifted in one part 
of the church ; antiquity maintained the place 
of truth •. 

Even at that time, the bifliops of the Weft 
were temporal lofds^ and pofleiied many lands 
in fief; but none of them were independent 
fovcreigns. The kings of France nomtoated 
perfons to biihoprics ; in - ^ii particular more 
refolute and politic than tho Oreek emperors 
and the kings of Lombardy, who contented 
themrelves with interpofing their authority in. 
the ele£tions« 

The firft Chriftian churches were governed' 
as republics, upon the model of the fynagogues. 

• Thofe decretftlt w«r« cotapoM of paflkfM ukea from 
counciU held tbouc the Istcer end of the fevMth cMCvrf, 
at weU ai of kctcrt written by the fathers of lb« church. 
Among many other markt of forgery, authors nteniion the 
uniformity of the barbarous fi\h, which is the fame throog;h 
the whole, though the letters are fald to be written by fei 
many different hands. Sc. Clement» in his prefendtd letter 
to St. James, bi(hop of Jenifalem* mentions the death of 
Se. Peter ^ whereas it is well known, that St. James died 
befote St. Peter. He mentions arch-prie(l«, arcb-deaconst 
primates^ tee. at a time when foch titles were not known. 
Ho a'idrefl'es one of his letters to all Chriftian princaa, be* 
fore any prince had embraced the Chriftian faith* li^wfit- 
ing to St. James, he quotes, in the name of St. Peter, a paf« 
fage from that apoflle*s own eptflie } and ftnally, be men- 
tions his having been prefent at the death of Ananias, whkb 
happened before Olemeniwas 90Av4rtcd« 

Tbofc 
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Tfaofe who refided at diefe aflemblies infeniibly 
aiTumed the title Epiffopus^ a Greek word, ufed 
by the Greeks as an appellation to their gover-' 
nors of colonies. The elders of thefe aiTem- 
blies were called Prefbyters, which^ in the 
Greek language, figniiies old men. 
. Charlemagne in his old age invefied the bi- 
fbops with a right to which his own fon fell a 
\\&\m 5 they made this prince believe,, that in 
the code digefted in the reign of Theodofius^ 
there. was a law importing^ that if two laymen 
carried on a procefs againft each other, and one 
of them ihould refer the difpute to the arbitral 
tion. pf a bifhop, the other was obliged to fub- 
mit to his deciiion, without power of appeal;, 
.This law,, which. had never been put in execur 
tion, is deemed by all the critics to be fuppofiti^ 
tious : it is the Uil of the Theodofian code, 
without date,, and without the names of the 
confuls.. It excited a kind of private civil war 
between, the tribunals of juftice and the mini-' 
Hers of the fandluary; but as at that time all 
in the Weft, except the clergy,, were in pro.- 
found ignorance, it is matter of furprize that 
it did not give ftlll a greater power to thofe, 
who, having all the little learning to themfelves, 
feemed alone deferving of the prerogative to 
judge mankind. 

In the fame manner as the blfhops difputed 
this authority with the laity, the' monks began 
to diTpute it with the bimops, although thefe > 
were their matters by the canons : the monks 
were already too rich to be fubmiflive. This 
celebrated formula of Marculfus was already, 
often put in pradHce : " I, for the repofe of my 
fi)ul, and' that I may not after my death b'e 
G 6 placed, 
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placed ^mons; the goats, give and bequeath to 
fuch a monaftery^ &c/' Even m the firft age 
of the church people believed the worM wa» 
near an end a and mb opinion gmtng ground 
from one century to anodier^ they beftowed 
their lands upon the monks* as if they were t6 
be preferved in the general conflagration* Ma* 
ny charters of donation b^ean with theie word9> 
Adveniante mundi vefptro^^ A long time be- 
fore Charlemagne, there were BenediAine ab«> 
bots powerful enough to raUe rebellions* An 
abbot of Fontenetle had the boMneft to af- 
femble troops, and put himfelf at the bead of n 
party againll Charles MarteL The hero eauf* 
ed the monk to be beheaded ; an execution 
which contributed not a little to aH thofe reve- 
lations which fo many monks had in thefeiiuely 
concerning the damnation of Charles MarteK 
Before that time we find an abbot of St Remy» 
of Rheims, together with the bifliop of that 
city, exciting a civil war againft Childebert* ia 
the fixth century ; a crime which belongs to 
none but men of power and influence. 

The bifhops and abbots had a great number 
of ilaves : the abbot Alcuin is reproached with 
having had tlo fewer than twenty thoufand : 
nor is this number incredible i Alcuin podfefled 
three abbeys, the lands of which might have 
been inhabited by twenty thoufand perfons*. 
Thefe flaves, known by the name of Serfs, 

• This it bad latin, if it wai meant to fignily the evcft- 
ing, which it wfj^tr, wffen's j and in the ahlative cafir, «^ 
pert, or vtfftrit and bad feafe if it wai applied to the even- 
ing ftar } inafmuch at xh^vt^erutmMiuU can fignify nothiny 
but the ptaaet ytmu, which may be fiud to ceme every 
night. 

could 
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t^M MMibr«iftrry, nor change Afhek-hAk*'* 

tion wh^ttt fbe'p&nnffion c^ l£e ihbtot. Tlky 

wtTt obKgcMlto cMy« thefr esits ^r'l^agues^ 

i^kentKCominandod tihis {bivice» Twywortt- 

^ for lAtn ^m: ^tys in Hht ^weOc^ and i>e 

ihaTed alt the fraifes ef ^beir febeur. ThoJTe 

BenedUftines indeed ciraM iiot be^c^t^ wffh 

hti^ng by ^ir wettkh vkdaled Ihek vo^ 6f 

povcf ty> for no ftidi vow they -mnd^. They 

took no ofher -engagement at their 'admiffidn 

kite the -oiKier» fh^ tfiat of bbtng obedient to 

the abbot : they even frequently received grants 

ef ^iBCiilttvated grounds^ vrMch fbey grabbed 

vmh 4ieir cnvn hto^^^ nnd afterwards f>ortiontd 

out to theferfs, to be cnttivated. They-mifed 

villages, imdHiyM little 't(t wins, at^dvnd th« mb- 

nafteries. 7%ere they ftiiidled ^ and they alone 

were the means 6f prefervin? bodk's> hy tran- 

fcritMng different copies : fki^ly^ in thofe bar-^ 

barons tinEitfs, when all nations were (6 mifera- 

ble, it was a great canfoktion to find in dei- 

fters a lecure retreat agartift tyranny. 

In Franceand Qermany more ^an one bi* 
ihop weiit to battle with Ins ferfs. Chark* 
magne, in a letter to one of liis wives^ tailed 
Fraftaia, mentions a bifrop who had valiantly 
fought at his fide in a battle agaiuft the Ava-* 
res, a people defcended from the Scythians^ 
w4k> inhabited the country now called Aniftria. 
I ikid in his time no fewer than fo«ir(een n?ionaf« 
teries, which were Obliged to find a certain 
number of foldiers. If an abbot had the kaft 
turn for a military IHe, nothing hindered him 
from conducting tbem in perfon. True it is» 
in the year 803;, a pariiament complained to 
Charlemagne ef the gteat munber of pridfts 
2 who 



,who had bejen flain jn.bartle: .then the miJiifteK 
of the alur w^re fori^id to |Cxpofe tbeir lives 

/in the field, I^^q p^cfcm^yas' pen^itced to call 
. bimfelf derk without beiiigof the ckrgy* or to 
. wear thetonfiice ynlefs be belonged to a biihop. 
Ttaefe clerks were called .Accplules -, and they 
. wfr< puniibed as yagabpnds :. but' people ^v^ere 
then ^Itoigether ignorant of that ftation fo com- 
mon in our-day;^ wbi^b is neither fecular nor 
ccdefiaftic. The title of Abb^ wjiich figni- 

. fies father, belonged to noac but the beads of 
monafteries.. . 

The abbots, even then, bad thep^ftoral ftafiv 
which was borne by the biibops, and bad been 
formerly the. badge of the pontifical dignity in 

. pagan Home. Su^h was the power exercifed 
over the monks by thofe abbots, that they 
ibmetimes condemned them to the moft cruel 

. corporal pains. They adopted the barbarous 
caftom praflifed by the Greek emperors, of 

. burning out tbeir eyes $ and it was found ne« 
ceiTary that a council (bould prohibit this out- 
rage, which they began to confidcr as a right 
appertaininjp; to their dignity. 

The maft was different from what it now is,, 
and flill more different from what it had been 
originally : at firft it was a fupper; afterwards, 

, the majefty of worihip increaiing with the num- 

, ber of the faithful, it became gradually what is 
nowcalled bigh-mafs. There was only a com- 

I mon mafs in every church, before the fifth cen- 
tury. The name of Synaxis> which it has 
among the Greeks, and which fignifics a con- 
gregation ; the formularies that fubfifl and are 
addrefTed to this congregation, plainly prove 
that private mafFes muft have been long un- 
w known.. 
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koowo. The (acfifice^tlic aflembly* aiid^ the 
common W^^^9 ^"cre diftingutihed by the 
same of ^1^ among the Latins^ becauie^ ac- 
cording to fbme authors^ the pcnitests who did. 
aot commtmkate wcce (ent back, mttdantur'^ 
and in ike opinion of otberd, becaufe the com- 
mtmion was fent, mffaterM^ to tbofe who could 
not come to cbiHch. - 

When riie number of prieflSs increafed, they 
wo'e obliged to fiqr private mafies : men of iot-^ 
tune maintained chaplains/' Agobert,. bifhop 
of Lions, complainoi of this pradice in the 
ninth century. Dtonyfius the little, in his 
colIe^on of canons, and many others, con- 
firms the opinion that all the faithful communi- 
cated at public ma(s. In hb time they brought, 
along wich-them the bread <ind the wine, which 
the prjeft confecsated, and each received the 
bread in his own hands : this bread was fer- 
mented, and not yet leavened ;, and they gave 
it even to children. The communion in both« 
ipecies was an univer(al cuftom under Charle- 
magne : it is ftill preferved among the Greeks, 
and it continued among the Latins till the 
twelfth centu^ :- we find that even in the thir- 
teenth it was fometimes pradifed. The author 
of the relation of the vidory obtained in the 
year 1^64, by Charles of Anjou over Main- 
froy, records, that the knights communicated 
with bread and wine before the battle. The 
cuflom of foaking the bread in the wine, was 
eftabliflied before the time of Charlemagne; 
that of fucking the wine through a re<3 or 
metal fyphon, was not introduced till about 
two hundred years after this period ; and was 
ver]^ foon abojiihed.. All thdk rites, and prac- 
tices 
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«lcet orere diangerf^t according to iflie ciscMON 
jftances df tbe times^'andat'thie tKle0etbn.tif die 

The Latin nras ihe mAjdmnAi chat prajsed 
in a iamgti Janguage^ waknomn to the people. 
This totPMt^gitiQ^nSBkncymBB ocoirfumed "by 
litaeJiuindatiom 'Of teibariam, wbolnorodoeKl 
their idioms into Europe* . The Latins weie^s 
yet the only Osriftiana who conferred baptifm 
by fintple aipeifion, a veiy^natural jnd«lgaice 
ffo children born in the fevere nortbcrn <di« 
rtMn^ and decently Aiitable to the vmim di- 
matfe of Italy. The cereaion v fyr tgtofi^n per- 
-fons vras not tbe fame with that for cbildiien : 
the difierefioe was pointed outi>y 'nature* 

AuriGular confefikm is iaid to iMMre been in- 
trodiiced as early as the fiotth oentury. The 
bMbope at firft exa£ted of their canons that they 
Ihould confefs to them twice a^year, in confe* 
quence of the canons enafted by die cosmctl 
of Atreny, in the year 763 ) and this i& theftil 
time diat it was exprmly commanded. The 
abbots fubjeAed their monk* to ithis yeke» 
which was by Utele and little inspofed apon 
the laity. Public confeflton was neiier oled m 
fhe Weft ; for 1>y that thne the barbarians 
embraced Chriftiantty> the abnfe and fcandal 
with which it was attended had aiiolilhed it 
in the £aft, under the patrianch Nedairua, at 
the end of the fourth centDsy ; but public fim^ 
ners frequently did public peonance 10 the 
churches of tne Weu, cfpecially in 8pain» 
where the invafion of the Saracens redoubled 
^ the fervour of the Chrifttana, whom they bad 
humbled. 'Till the twdfth century, I find «a 
traces of the fotm of confciBony Mk* of tbe 

confeiEonala 
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coniefiMitfls ttMiilkei in cbunfies; nor of 
like pr^iont ncceffitjr 0f ooofefing unmcdiatiebf 
before die <ldffiirauoion. In the d^^di and ninm 
centuries filers w«fe tbiee Lents^ and peopfe 
genendlycmfefled at tbefe du^e ieafiMi&<»f ifeie 
year. The commaAdments of the cbuidiy 
wbkh were not wdl underftood ttU after the 
fourth council of the Lateran, in the year 1215, 
impdfed the neceffity of doing that once a-year, 
triiich before feems to have bnn mie arbitrary 
and unfettled. 
In the time of Charlemmie the army was 

Cided wiA coilMfors. Charles had one for 
elf by the exprefs tide of his office ; h|s 
name was Waldcin, and he was sMxilt of Augi, 
near Gonftan^. 

Any peffim was allowed to codfefs to a by- 
lain, siod etfen 1041 wt>inan in cafe of neceffi- 
ty; and this petmiSBon was of long fianding. 
Thus JoinviUe lells us^ th;tt when he was jn 
Africa, he eonfeftd a kn^ht^ and galve him 
Mhkiution^ according to the power with which 
he wad v^lttd. *^ It is not Rlta||ether «a ftert- 
Aient (fays 8t. Thonas), but it refembks a 
lacnunent;*' . 

CoMd&en may be tagonted at the osoft ef- 
feAual reftriint upon icoret crimes; The fages 
of antiquity had eadbraced the fliadow of ibis 
lalutary pr^ict. Confeffion was ufed in ex- 
piations among the .£gypti^ns and the Greeks, 
• and ih almoft all the odebrations of their my- 
flevies. Marcus AureKus, when adantted into 
thp myfteries of theSleiifiBnJONro^ confefltd 
himftif tb Hit Hiefophantes *. 

I * m ,H I 1 I •• f * I .1 ' ■■ 

• Xtie ehiff piid^ ot lie vho ihewcui Um £|ioc«d myften«s« 

This 
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Tbis cuftom, fo pioufl/ cftabliilbed among 
Cbriftiins, was afterwards unhappily the oc^ 
cafion of.fome &tal abule$i efpecially during 
^Ihe difleofions bdtweeA the emperors and the 
'popei, and in the faSions of f:itiei9 when thie 
fprieflsabfolutelvrefufed abfolution to thofe who 
•were not of tneir own pacty. This is what 
was (ecn in France, in the reign of Henry IV. 
fWhen almoft all the fathers confeflbrs refuted 
;ibfolution to thofe fub>e£l$ who acknowledged 
their lawful fovereign. Such is. the deplorable 
condition of mankind, that the moft divine re- 
medies are often converted into the moft deadly 

• poifon. 

c The Chriftian. religion, had not yet eictended 
northwards, farther than the conquefts of Char* 
iemagne. Scandinavia and Denmark, which 
was at that time called the covntry of the Nor* 
mans, were plunged in the: groilcft idolatry* 
They wonfliipped Wodent' ami. fancied, that 
after death, the happinefs of man confifted in 
caroufing in the hall of Woden, and drinking 
beer out of the fculls of their enemies. \ye have 
ftill extant tianOations of Tome, of their old bal- 
lads, in which this notion is exprefled : it was 
a great deal for them even to believe a ftuure 
ftate. Poland was equally favage ^nd idolatrous. 
The Mufcovites, as barbarous as the reft of 
Tartary, fcarce .knew enough to be ranked 
among Pagans ; yet all thefe nations lived 
peaceably in their ignorance : happy in being 

« unknown to Charlemagne, who fold To dear the 

. knowledge of Cbriftiamty It 

The £ngliih began to receive the Chriftian 
religion, which had been lately carried thither 

* bj Gonftantius Chlorus^ the fecret proteAor of 

that 
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tbat faith which was then under perfecution. 
There, however, k did not prevail ; idolatr^^ 
for a long time, had theafcendant. Some mif- 
fionaries from Gaul, indeed, rudely inftnided 
a fmall number of thofe iflandem *. The fa- 
mous Pelagius, too zealous a defender of hu- 
man nature, was born, though not educated, 
in England : we muft, therefore, reckon hitti 
among the natives of Rome f. 

Ireland, diftinguiflied by the name of Scot- 
land, and Scotland, known by the appellation 
of Albany, or the country of the Pids, hdd 
Kkewife received fome feeds of Chrifttanity, 
cboaked, however, by idolatry, tbat ftill pre- 
dominated. The monk Columba % was born 
in Ireland, in the fixth century; but it appear* 
from his retreat to France, and the monafterte* 
he founded in Burgundy, that there^ was very 
little to be done, and a great deal to befeareo, 
bv thofe who fought in Ireland and En^hrtd fof 
toofe rich and quiet eftablifliments, that were 

• CNir ambor tenu to be wholly ignorant of tho Britiih 
clrar«b« whicb:WM eftaUtihed foon ^icr the begif ning of 
the fourth century^ at appmra from the hiAory of .tho 
coancU of Arles^ to which three Britidi bidu>p« fubfcrlbed 
by the namet of Eboriot, Reftitntvs, and Adel^ui, itb eim 
vUate tdma LtnMnmfitm^ 

f It doca not appear, by any aothentie hMlory, that 
Pdagioa wai not educatod in Briuin. Hit real name waa. 
Morgan. He lived in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
made a confiderable figure both in Italy and PaleAine. 
- X St. Cohimba was bom tn the provinee of Letnfter, h^ 
the year 559.. At the age of thirty^ he repaired to France* 
where he nwt with an honourable reception ixon^ C^tlije- 
bert II. He founded feveral monaiUnei \ and bcin^ ob<« 
Hged to leave France, retired to Lpmbardy, where he died 
in thie abbey of 9«bio, of whlc^ be birnielf had been tbo* 

found 
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found in other coiintriM^ under the flielter of 
religion, ^iter an almoft totzl e^uinAioo of 
Chriftianity in England, Scotland, a»d Ireland, 
it wai revived by conjogal tendfrneTf. £thcl« 
bertt one of the barbarous Aoglo-Saxon fove- 
reigns of thp Heptarchy in England, whole 
petty kingdom was the province of Kent, where 
(pamerbury ftands, was deftrous of bein^ al« 
lied to a monarch of France, and married a 
' daughter of Cbildebert, king of Paris. This 
Chrtftian princefs, who crofled the fta, at- 
tended by the biibop of Soiflbns, difpofed her 
huiband to recsiive baptifaif in the fame mao- 
ner as Clovis had been fubdued by Clotilda. 
In the year 598, pope Gregory fhe Great fisnt 
thithtr Auguftin, with fi^ne other Rosiaia 
mpnks i but thev met with little fueeefs in qm* 
verting the people * ^ (ok oiie muft, at kaft, un* 
4erftaM the language of the comtfiry, before lie 
can iMpe to change the retiffion of the nativei : 
nevertheleH), they were enabled, l^ttiequeeD'a 
£ivour, to build a monaftery* 

It was, properly the queen who ooisverted 
the little kingdom of Canterbury: the barba- 
rous fubJeAi) who had no opinions of their 
6wn, implicitly followed the example of their 
fovereigns. This Auguftin found Jio mat dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon Gregory the Otcat, 
to declare him primate. He wanted to be me- 
tropolitan of the Gauls 1 but Gregory gave him 
to ^nderftaod, that he coi4ld only inveft him 

* $t. AugbAin ind hli companlofii met with AirpriflD( 
(accdi in convtiting Khs BngUlh. Tht p«pt, In a letter^ 
consrsiulatfi liim upon tc, and sxprse^ hU hope that he 
wlU hesr it wlih modersi&ea, 

witb 
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vnth. the jurtfiKAion over Enriand : ht was^ 
therefore, firft archbilhop of Canterbury, and 
&ft pittmate laf Ettgimd. One af bis iiionks 
he created bfihop of Lsndon, -and -to another 
he gave the bifhopric of'Rochefter; but we can- 
Mt contpare' thefe bifcops to any thfng better 
than to the prelates of Antioch and Babylon 
ijjiio are termed hiUxops in parttbusinfidglium. In 
time, tfce EngHfh hierarchy was formed 5 their 
-monaftertes, in particular, were extremely rich 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. They en- 
rolled in the catalogue of faints, all the great 
•lords from whom they had received benefaci- 
tions ;. hence we find among their faints of fhofe 
times, fcvtn kings, as many Queens, eight 
princes, and fixteen princeiTes. Their chro- 
nicles rebte, that ten kings and eleven queens 
ended their days in doifters. It is probable 
that thefe ten kings and eleven queens caufed 
themfelves, in their laft moments, t6 be clad in 
religious habtts, and, perhaps, to be carried 
into convents: but it is hardly credible that, in 
good health, theya£tually renounced the affairs 
of the public, in order to live the life of a re- 
clufe*. 



* It is true, neverthelefs. The famous Ins, king of. 
WeflTex, turned monk at Rome, and his queen Echelburga 
retired into a monaftery at Barking. This was the cafe 
vrith Cealwulph and Edgbert, kings of Northumberland, 
Sigebertof Eaft Anglia, Ethelred, Sebba, andOffia, fove- 
leigns of Mercia> and others of a later date. 
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CHAP- XIII. 

Sequel of the Custom's that prevailed in the 
Time .of Charlbmacnb. 

Of Juftice; of theLaws) of particular Cuftomi. 

'T^ H E counts appointed by the king, admi- 
''' niilered iuftice in a lummary manner. 
Each had his /eparate 6\Ari£t affigned to him $ 
and they were obliged to be well verfed in the 
lawsi which were neither fo difficult nor fo 
numerous, as thofe under which we now live. 
The procefs was altogether Ample r every man 
pleaded his own caufe in France and Germany. 
Rome alone, and the countries that depended 
upon her, ftill retained many laws and forms of 
the Roman empire. The Lombard laws pre- 
vailed in other parts of Hither Italy. 

Every count had under him a lieutenant, 
called Viguier, feven Scabini or aflelTors, and a 
fecretary, Notarius. The counts, in their feve* 
ral jurifdiAions, publifhed the order of march 
in time of war, enrolled the foldiers under the 
refpc^live captains, and conducted them to the 
rendezvous, leaving their lieutenants to admini- 
fterjuftice in their abfencc. 

The kings fent commiflaries with letters pa- 
tentf miji l>ominuif who examined the conduct 
of the counts. Neither thefe commiflaries, 
nor the counts, except very rarely, condemned 
criminals to death, or torture : for, excluflve 
of Saxony, where Charlemagne enabled fan- 
quinary laws, almofl all forts of crimes were 
iH>ught off, through the reft of the empire. 
Rebellion alone was puniibed with death $ and 

the 
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the kings refcrved the trial to tfaemfelves. The 
Salique law, together with thofe of the Lom* 
hards and the Ripuarii, fet a pecuniary fine up- 
on moft other crimes, as we have already ob-. 
ferved. • , , 

Their jurifprudence, howevpr, which at firfl: 
fight appears to have been humane, was, in 
fa£t, more cruel than ours. It left every man* 
at liberty to do mifchief, who could afford to 
pay for the crimes he had committed. The 
moft gentle law is that which prevents guilt, 
by laying the moft terrible reftridion upon ini« 

Among the Salique laws which were revived 
by Charlemagne, there is one that ftrongly 
marlcs the contempt into which the Romans 
were fallen among thofe barbarous nations. 
The Frank who had kilted a Roman citizen 
paid but one thoufand and fifty deniersj whereas 
tbeRoman paid two thoufand and five hundred 
for having embrued his hands in the blood of a 
Frank. 

In criminal caufea that could not be deter- 
mined by evidence, the parties purged them- 
felves by oath. The defendant was obliged 
not only to fwear himfelf, but likewife to pro- 
duce a certain number of witnefles to fwear 
with him. When both parties oppofed oath to 
oath, the caufe was fometiities determined by 
dud, either with a pointed iron, or with the 
fword, to extremity. 

Thefe duels were called, as every body knows, 
The judgment of God : fuch was the name 
beftowed upon one of the moft deplorable fol- 
lies of that barbarous government. The ac- 
cufed were likewife fubjeded to the proof, by 

cold 
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cdU Witter^ boiling wattr^ uti red faoe iron. 
The celebrated Sc^ben Bakue bat colkAed all 
the ancieot ceremoniet of fbofe oiali. The/ 
b^sui witb the tnaft, aad tbe defendant re- 
ceived tbe commnnUm^ The cold water waa 
firft bleflcd and Chen cxafoML The accused 
perfim bcine fettered^ was tbrofrn imo the wa- 
ter: if be umk to tbe bottom, be waa deemed 
innocent ; if be iloated, he waa proaovnced 
guilty. M.deFleury, in biteoddsaftical biftorf 
njSf it was a fure meibo^ of not finding any 
peifon cricninaL For my own parr, 1 dare be- 
lieve it was a metbod by which many innocent 
pcrfons perifhed. There are manv men whofe 
chefts are (b large, and wbofe lungs are lb 
li^ht, that tbey will not fmk «o tbe bocumi. 
efpeciaily when they are bound with manv 
turns of a thick rope, which, together with 
the body, forms a volume fperifi^iy lighter 
than water *. This unbapf^y cuftom, which 
was in tbe fequd prohibited m the great cities, 
has been preferved even to our days in many 
provinces. It has been often impofed even by 
the judge's fentenee, upon thofe who paflcd for 
wizards ; for nothing lafts fo long as fuperfti* 
tion; and it has been tbe deadi ormany unfor^ 
tunatc wretches* 



s ThU if t shlMifli ^MsnratM, mhkh wiU act hold 
tnif In h€t» Our flutbor fecnu to Im b«c linto ac^iuwicd 
wiUi iiAturftl pbtlofophjf ) for he ijyt» " forms a vohme 
lefi hcivy tlian «n equal quantity of water/* Now it ia 
well known that the quantity of water Is altogether eot 
of the qudUofi witb reipeA to bodies inmsiCed, wbector 
they are put Into a tub of twcaiy iacbes damcsir, or 
pluniad Into ths Atlantic iiMaa* 

Tbe 
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The judgment of God by hot water was 
executed by caufing the accufed perfon to 
plunge his naked arm into a tub of boiling 
water. He was obliged to take np a confecra- 
ted ring from the bottom. The judge, 'in pre« 
ience of ^the priefts and people, wrapped up the 
patient's arm 4n a bag which was fealed with 
his own feal ; and if in three days after the 
trial, no mark of fcalding appeared en the arm, 
his innocence was ackiiowl edged. 

All the hiftorians relate the example <if 
iqueen * Teutberga, daughter-in-law to the em- 
peror Lothartus, grandfon of Charlemagne, 
who was accufed of having committed inceft 
with her brother, though a monk and fub- 
deacon. She nominated a champion, who in her 
ftead underwent the trial of boiling water, in 
prefehce of a numerous court ; and took up the 
ring without being in the leaft injured. Cer- 
tain it is, there are fecrets that enable perfons 
to bear the adion of the fire for fome feconds 
without being hurt. I have feen inftances of 
this nature. Thefe fecrets were then more com-* 
mon, as they were then more neceffary ; but 
there is none that can render us abfolutely im- 
paffible. In all probability, upon thofe ftrange 
trials, the proof was inflidt.-d in a manner more 
or lefs rigorous, according as the judge defired 
to condemn or acquit the perfon accufed. 

■^IM^I^— — — — .— ^— »i— y» 111 ■— I. ■ .^^ — ^— M^gi 

* Her name was Thietbergt, daughter of Hnbert^ Duke 
4t Outre-le-moiu-joa. She was aifo called Bercinda. Lo* 
tharios, her bufband, repudiated her, and married WaU 
drada, the fiAer of Gonthier, archbifliop of Cologne $ but 
j>ope Nicholas I. obliged him to difmifs chit new wifej and 
take back his former queen, whom fae treated with great 
cruelty, and accufed of adultery* , 

Vou I. H Tba 
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This trial by boiling water waB particulirly 
appointed for the conviction of adulterers^ 
Thefe cufiom« were more antient and extenflve 
iban they are commonly imagined. Women 
accufed among the Jews, were fuisjeAed by the 
law of Mofes to the proof of the watera of jea* 
loufy. They drank, in prefence of the prieftt, 
^me water in which a little coafecrated aflies 
had been thrown ; and this water, which wai 
falutary to innocence, made the guilty fwell 
and burO: upon the fpot* 

The learned very well know, that in Siciljr 
the perfon accuied wrote his oath in the tem- 
pie of the gods called Palici*. This wa« 
thrown into a bafon of water, and if it floated 
he was acquitted. The temple of Tracienum f 
was famous for the like trials* At the extre« 
mity of the £aft, in Japan, we ftiJl find fuch 
cuftoms, founded on the fimplicity of the pri* 
mitive times j and that fuperflition which is 

• The go4s f'alici were twin-(attt of Jupirer by fh« 
nyniph Thalia: accofdioc to ibe Heathen mytbolo^, cbcy 
vrere begottcD on the banks of the river SUDcthui, nearC^ 
tanea in Sicily. Thalia finding berfelf pregnant, prayed to 
the earth to fwtllow her up. Her prayer was heard i Ac 
ferooght forth the twins, and the earth difcharged them 
from her boweb by a lecond opCDing. From this double 
birth tfaey acquired the name Palici, from s'^ktt nrfiu, 
^gain, At thefe openings appeared two fxnaU lakes, on the 
waters of which the above trial was made s though others 
vHedge that the accufed perfon, after having given fuflktenc 
AcH/ity. thfcw himfcir Int6 the lake % if be firam en the 
Airfacc, he was acquiCMd { if iie waa drowned his bail wai 
^podcmngd. 

t Tincaom U a town^of Frfopoiwefos, now called Pie- 
i«a« it was fiimoos for a teofiple dedicated t<f Minerva tl» 
Ikccivcr, at wkafe itmm fbt wai d cai «iefed op their gir* 
4kf befoiB marriage. 

CCNDOOO 
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tottttnon to all nations. The third proof was 
that of a red hot bar of iron, to be carried in 
the naked hand for the fpace of nine paces. It 
was more difficult to deceive the fpeSator in 
this than in the other triab ; therefore I do not 
find that any perfon fiibmitted to it even in ihofe 
times of ignorance. 

' With regard to the civil laws, the moft rc- 
inarkable, in my opinion, was that by which a 
man who had no ifllie of Ws own, was at li- 
berty to adopt children. Marrred men could 
repudiate their wives in courfe of law ; and af- 
ter the divorce, they were allowed to contract 
other conjugal engagements. Marculfus has 
given us a detail of thefe laws: but what will 
perhaps appear more aftonifhing, though not 
the lefs true, is, that in the fecond book of thofe 
formularies publifted by .Marculfus, we find 
that nothing -was more commonly allowed or 
praftifcd, than a deviation from that famous 
ialiquc law, by which daughters were excluded 
from inheritance. A man brought his daughter 
before the count or commilTary, and pronoun- 
ced words to this effect : ** My dear daughter. 
An antient and impious cuftom which prevails 
among us, deprives female children of all pa- 
ternal inheritance ; having confidered this im- 
piety, I am of opinion, that^B youJiave been 
all equally beftowed upon me by God, I ought 
to love you all alike : therefore, dear daughter, 
it is my will that you fhould inherit by equal 
portions, with your brothers, in all my lands, 
&c." Among the Franks, who lived according 
to the Salique and the Ripuary laws, the di"* 
ilindion w«8 not known of noblemen and pl.e- 
H 2 beiansj 
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beians ; of noblemen ab avo^ or perfoni who 
lived like the nobility. There were but two 
ranks of people, thofe that were free, and the 
ftrff, nearly the fame ai at this day in the Ma- 
hometan empires, and in China, The term 
Nobilis is but once employed in the capitula* 
ries, and that is in the fifth book, to fignifv the 
ofiicerj, the counts, and the centurions. All the 
cities of Ital^ and France were governed by their 
own municipal laws. The tributes they paved 
ro their fovereigns confided in Foederum, Pa- 
ratum, and Manfionacicum, forage, provifions, 
and furniture* For a long time, the emperors 
and kings maintained their dignity, with their 
own demefiies, and thefe taxes payed in kind 
vrhen they travelled. There is ftill extant a 
capitulary of Charlemagne concerning hit farms* 
He there enters into the moft circumftantiai 
detail \ and ordains that an exad account of 
his flocks ihould be duly delivered. One of 
the principal articles of wealth in the country, 
coniifted of bees. In a word, the moft impor- 
tant affairs, and the moft inconfiderable matters 
of thofe times, makes u) accjuainted with laws, 
manners, and cuftomiy of which fcarceany tracea 
m>w remain* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

LEWIS thcpEEBLEjorthc Debonkair** 

'T^HE hiftory of the great events of this 
^ world is fcarce any thing but a detail o( ^ 
crimes. 1 do not find any age which the am- | 
bition of the laity and the clergy has not filled j 
with horrors. Charlemagne was hardly in his 
grave, when his family and empire were defo- 
lated by a civil war* 

The archbifhops of Milan and Cremona 
were the firft that kindled the flame, on pre- 
tence that Barnard, king of Italy, was chief 
of the Carlovingian houCe, as being the elded: 
fon of Charlemagne, The true reafon, how- 
ever, is eafUy found in that turbulency of fpirit 
and mad ambjtion which avaffs icfelf of the 
very laws made to fupprefs it. A bifhop of 
Orleans entered into their intrigues, and both 
the lincle and nephew levied troops, and were 
ready to come to an engagement at Chalons on 
the Saone;.but the emperor, partly by money, 
and partly by promifes, found means to gain 
over one half of the Italian army. Negotiation* 
were now fet on foot j or, in other words, each I 
fide endeavoured to cheat the other. Lewis, \ 
furnamed le Faible, on account of his being 
a weak prince, and who was cruel merely 
from that weaknefs, caufed his nephew's eyes 
to be put out, though he begged for mercy ^ 

* There is no EDgliih word thac exprefles Debonnairer. 
It 6snifies good-natured« liberal, and graceful, Thisprinc* 
mm aiib called Louis the Devour; 

H 3 upoa 
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upon his knees» The unhappy king died Aree 
days after this cruel ad, of the torments he- 
fuitered in his mipd and body. He was bufied 
at Milan, with this infcripcion engraved on his 
tomb; ** Here lies Bernard of holy memory.** 
It would feem that this epithet holy was irt 
thofe time ufed as a mere honorary title. After 
this, Lewis caufed three of his own brothers to 
b^ fliaven and fhut up in a monaftery ; being 
apprehenfive Jeft the blood of Charlemagne 
fhould command too much refpedl, and light 
lip commotions in the ftate. But this was not 
all : the emperor caufed all Bernard's friends 
whom that prince had difcovered, in hopes of 
their obtaining mercy, to be arrefted : the(e 
met with the fame punifhment as their king^ 
the clergy only being excepted out of the fen- 
tcnce. Thus thofe were fpared who bad bcea 
the chief authors of the war, and met with no 
other chaftifement than depofition or baniQi* 
ment. Lewis kept fair with the church \ and 
the church foon made him fenfible that ho 
ought to have been lefs cruel and more refo- 
lute. 

In 817 Lewis followed bis fathcr*s ill exam- 
ple, in giving kingdoms to his children ; and 
not havmg either the courage or undei (landing 
of his father, nor that authority which courage 
beftows, he expofed himfelf to the efFe£ls of 
ingratitude ; and though too cruel an uncle, 
and too (tw^tt a brother, he was too indulgent 
a father. 

Having made his efdeft Ton Lotharrus bis 
collegue with him in the empire, given Aqui- 
uin to the fecond, named Pepin, and Bavaria 
to Lewis bis third Ton, there ftill reoiained an 

ia/aat 
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infant whom he had Had by a new wife * : 
this was Charles the Bald, who afterwards 
came to be emperor : having provided for Kis 
Other fons, he was refolved not to leave this 
child^ the fbn of a wife he loved, deftitute oif 
4oininions. 

. One of the fources of Lewis's misfortunes, 
and of the number of ftill greater difafters whiclv 
kave iince difturbed Europe, was the abufe 
which then began to take Its rife, of granting 
worldly power to thofe who had renounced tho 
world. 

: This memorable fcene was opened by one 
Yala, abbot of Corbre, a relation of the em* 
peror's, a man outrageous through a warmtb 
of ^eal.or foirit of faction, or perhap both to- 
gether ; and one of the heads of a party which 
has been fo frequently known to caufe the 
greateft evils, by preaching up too rigid a virtue, 
and to throw every thing into confulion, by 
pretending to reduce all to rule* 

In a parliament held at Aix-la-chapelie, i^ 
the year 829^ a parliament to which abbots had 
been admitted^ as being lords of vtry large 
manors, this Vala openJy reproved the em^ 
peror as the caufe of all the difbrders in the 
ftatc, " It is you, faid he, that arc guilty of 
them." He then proceeded to addre^ himfelf 
to each member in particular, in a ftill more 



• After the death of the emprefs Hermcngard, his mi- 
iiifters, in order to divert him from a life of privacy, xa 
%rb)cb he was iodined, prevailed upon himt^marrrxjadith, 
daughter of duke Oueife, defcended bf fatlier and moitmt 
fyom the dujses of Bavaria and Saxoay. This inaFrtasowAf 
the fource of all his fucceeding misfortunes, 
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ftdiiious manner, and had even the infofencc 
to accufc the emprcCs Judith of adultery. He 
flrovc to prevent and hinder the gifta which the 
emperor had refblved to beftovir on the Ton he 
bad by this cmprcfs j thu« he went on difturb- 
ing the peace and honour of the royal family, 
and confcqucntly the ftate, under the' pretext 
of promoting its welfare. 

'I'hc emperor being at bft enraged at thefe 
proceedings, fcnt Vala back to his convent, 
ifom whence he ought never to have come out j 
and refolving to fatisfy his wife, gave the fon he 
had by her n fmall part of Germany, towardi 
the Rnine, which is now called Switzerland, 
and the Tranche Comt^. 

If the laws of Europe had been founded on 
paternal authority} and if every mind had been 
j)cnctrated with a due fcnfe of the neceflity of 
iilial rcfpcii, as the firft of all duties, as I have 
already fhewn to be the cafe in China, the three 
children of the emperor who had received their' 
crowns from him, would never have rebelled 
againft their father for beftowing au inheritance 
on a child by a fecond marriage. • 

At firft they Ihewed their difcontent by mur- 
muring } immediately upon this, the abbot of 
Cotbk joined with the abbat of Hu Dcfiii» 
man of n Ml more fUiwm fpirfe s >n**^«*- ^ 
poflciJing the abbeys of St* Mcdarif 
and St- Gcfmam-dci-prejt^ "^ 
troops; whkh he ace 
of VicnnCf ^/^ 
thefe monki, . 
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▼atn did Lewis, inftead of raifing an army, 
convoke four councils, in which were made 
fomegood but unneceilary laws : his three fons 
bad recourfe to arms; and, I believe, this i» 
the firft inftance we have of three fons joining 
in rebellion agarnft their father. The emperor 
kimfelf at length took up arms, and two camp» 
were leen filled with bifhops, abbots, and 
monks : but Gregory IV. declaring on the fide 
ef the princes, his name added great weight 
to their party. It was already become the in- 
tereft of the popes to humble the emperors.. 
One Stephen, Gregory's prcdeccflbr, had already 
been inftalled in the pontifical chair, without 
the confent of Lewis the Feeble ; and the raif- 
ing difputes between the father and his children^ 
ieemed a ready means of aggrandizing them- 
ftlves on their ruins. Pope Gregory ther» 
eame to France, and threatened the emperor 
with excommunication, a ceremony which did 
not at that time carry the fame idea which has 
been fince affixed tO it i no* one then daring to- 
pretend that an excommunicated perfon was 
to be deprived of his pofleffions'by excommuni- 
eation alone. Their intent was to render the 
party execrable, and cut afunder by this fword 
all the bands which could attach mankind to- 
him. 

The bi(hops of the emperor's- parry made 
ufe of their privilege, and boldly told the pope. 
Si excommunkaturuf venietjexcommunicatus abibit ; 
** That if hexame to excommunicate, he him- 
felf would return' excommunicated." They 
wrote to him with a noble freedom, treating hinv 
lAdeed like a pope,, but at the fame time litte 
-. , H s a brother..- 
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a brother. Gregoryt ftill more haughty than 
they, wrote back to them in theft words: 
. *'*' The term brother expreiles too groat an 
equality; adhere to that of pope ; acknowledge 
my fuperiority, ^nd know thai the authority of 
my chair is above that of Lewis's throne." la 
iborty in this letter he evaded the oath he bad 
taken to the emperor. 

In the midft of this war they entered upon 
/ ' ^ negotiations. The pontiff made himielf ac- 
\ biter, and went to meet the emperor in bis 

. camp, where he had the fame advantage that 

I Lewis formerly had over Bernard y he leduced 

! ' his troops, or at leaft fuflFered them to be fe- 
. duced \ and deceived Lewis, or was deceived 
I himfelf by the rebels in whofe name he came 

I to fpeak; and fcarce had he left the camp, 

' when the very fame night one half of the em^ 

• peror's army went over to his (on Lotharius. 
This defertion happened near Bafil, and 
830 the plain where the pope carried on this 
negotiation is ftill called ** The field 
of Lies.** In* this fituation the unhappy mo- 
narch was obliged to furrender himfelf prtfoner 
to his rebellious children, together with the 
emprefs Judith, his wife, the principal objeA of 
their hatred : he delivered up to them bis fon 
Charles, then only ten years old, and the in- 
. nocent pretence for this war. In more barba- 
rous times, like thofe of Ciovis and his chil- 
dren, or in a country fuch as Conftantinople, 
I (hould not have wondered if they had put Ju- 
dith and her fon, and even the emperor hiiB- 
felf, to death ; but here the conquerors con- 
tented thcmfclves with ordering the eoipreb to 

be 
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be (haven and confined in prifon in Lombardy * ^ 
with fbutting up young Charles in the con- 
vent of Prum» which is fituated in the middle 
pf the foreft of Ardea; and with obliging their 
father to abdicate the throne, Methinks, in 
reading the difafters which befel this too affec- 
tionate parent> we muft at leaft feel a fecret 
fjitisfadion in feeing his unnatural fons behave 
no lefs ungrateful^ towaj^ds the abbot Vala, 
who was the firft author of all thefe troubles ; 
and to the pope^ who bad fo effe&ually carried 
them on. The pontiff returned to Ronie^ 
defpifed by the conquerors, and Vala {but him- 
(elf up in a monaftery in Italy. 

Lotharius, who was fo much the more cul- 
pable as he had been made co-partner in the em*- 
pire^ dragged hts father as a prifoner to C(^m^. 



* Here oar author is roiftaken in the date | and feemi to 
liave confounded two events togetlier. True it is, in thi* 
^eMT 830, the emprefi Judith was farprifed at Leon by a 
detachment from the army of Pepin, who aftef having in« 
fyUtd her with r«proaehes» toM her (he had no other way of 
efcaping death but that of taking the veil i and perfoading 
his father the emperor to receive the tonfure. He fent her 
to the camp of Louis with thefe propofals^ which were re- 
#ttfed$ and (he beinf; weak enough to feturn with his anfwer, 
was veiled in the monsAery of St. Radtgonde» in Poitiers, 
The emperor^s affairs taking a noore favourable turn in th* 
fequel, (he was brought from thence, and three years after 
involved in her hu(band*s fecond difafter, as it is here re- 
nted. The emperor was depofcd, and (he bani(hed to Tor> 
tona in the Miknefe. It does not however appear that th* 
'popt was concerned in debauching the emperorU army ; ae 
leaft this circamAance is not mentioned hy the hiAorians 
whofe works we have feen* Theg, di ggjfn Lud^Ui ^iV-— f 
Vita ve/«P Matii, Epift, Pap, Greg. IV. Nitbard. d* dijin- 
9Mhu^fiiiorum JLudnvifii pit Danid Hifi, deFratue, ^c. 
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peigne. There had been at that time a fatal 
abufe introduced into the church, which for- 
bade the carrying armi, or the cxercifmg any 
of the civil fixn&iont during the time of pub- 
lic penance. Thefe penances were feldom 
pra^ifed, and rarely fell upon any beildet fome 
unhappy wretches among the dregs of the 
people. It was however refolved that the em- 
peror fbould undergo this infamous punifhment 
under the colour of a voluntary and Chriftian 
a£l of humiliation ; and to impofe upon him a 
perpetual penance that would degrade bim for 
ever. 

Lewis intimidated, had the meannefs to con- 
fent to this propofal, which was fo infelent in 
them to make. An archbifliop of Rheims, named 
Hebo, who had been raifed from a fervile con- 
dition to this dignity by Lewis himfelf, contrary 
to the laws, was the perfon pitched upon to 
depofe his fovereign and benefaAor, The em* 
peror was obliged to make his appearance, fur« 
rounded by thirty bilhops, canons, and monkt^ 
in the church of Notre Dame» of Soiflbm* 
His fon Lotharius was prefent at this ceremony, 
and Teemed to take an unnatural pleafure m 
the humiliation of his father. A hair-clotb 
was fpread before the altar ; and the archbifliop 
ordered the emperor to take off his belt, fword^ 
and coat, and proftrate himfelf on the hair- 
cloth. Lewis, with his face to the earthy 
afkcd for public penance, which he too well 
deferved for his meannefs in fubmitting to it *•- 
. The 

• The mtf^Tor bt\n^ accufed in in %{fkmb\y of the pro- 
Ut«i and nobilley, of certain crimea againft the chttrcb m4 
ftat«i the bilbopa tnjoinsd him a ctnonical penanet for th« 

nil 
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The archbifhop then obliged him to read aloud 
a paper in which he was accufed of facrilege 
and murder ; and the unhappy prince read de- 
liberately the lift of his crimes, among which it 
is exprefly mentioned, that he had caufed his 
troops to niarch in Lent, and had called a par* « 
liament on Holy Thurfday. A verbal procefs 
was prepared of the whole afbion, which ftiH. 
. fubfifts a. monument of infolence and meannefs. 
In this procefs they do not Vo much as deign 
to give Lewis the title of emperor : he is there 
called Dominus Ludovicus, a nobleman, a ve-^ 
nerable perfon. 

It has always been cuftomary to fupport ex- 
traordinary proceedings by fome former ex- 
amples. ' The penance performed by Lewis,, 
was authorifed by the precedent of a certain 
king of the Viiigoths, named Vamba,^ who 
reigned in Spain in the year 681, and who, 
growing weak and childifb, had public penance 
inflicted on him by a council held at Toledo, 
after which he retired to a cloifter, and his 
Ion Herviquez, who fucceeded him, acknow- 
ledged that he held his crown'of the biOiops. 
This fa£l was cited in this occafion, as if any 
example could juftify a villainous procedure^ 
They likewife alledged the penance of the em- 
peror Theodofias j but this was a very difFerenf 

reft of his Kfe, an^ this^ waH the moft effe^al expedient 
^they could haire chofen agatnfl his refuihing the fovereignty: 
for by the canons of the church it waa decreed, that during 
the time of penance, the penitent was not permitted to bear, 
arms, nor to concern himfelf. in public affaira. Another 
perhaps ftronger fecurity t4)ey derived from his own fupcr- 
ftition, which was fo great, that he had formerly, of his 
own accord, done public penance for his cruelty to bis ne- 
phew BcrDardi king of Itftly., 

cafe. 
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cafe* Theodofius had caufed fifteen thoufitfid 
of the inhabitants of Theflalonica to be maf* 
facred, not from a fudden emotion of anger, ay 
is fo falfely and repeatedly aflerted by a num- 
ber of writers, but in confeauence of a long 
gnd cool rede^lion * . This deliberate piece of 
cruelty juftly drew upon him the vengeance of 
a people who had not chofcn him to be their 
butcher. St. Ambrofe did a moil noble z&ion 
in refufing him entrance into the church ; and 
nrUeodofius was no lefs prudent in endeavouring 
jto alleviate the hatred of the empire againft him^ 
by forbearing to enter the church during eight 
months; a poor and tnfufEcient atonement for 
ihe moft atrocious piece of wiclcedneis that ever 
fuUied the royal chara£ler» 

Lewis t was confined for a vear in a cell io 
.the convent of St. Medard of doiilbns, cloatbed 
in iackcloth, as a penitent, without fervants, 
without confolation, and dead to the reft of the 
world. If he had had but one Ton he had been 
loft for ever i but his three fons quarrelling about 
the fpoils they had ftript him of, their dillcnftona 
leftored the father to bis liberty and crown. 

* le wai In the year 390, that the emperor Theodo6ut^ 
'furname^ the Great, wae fo incenfed agatnil the tnhabitaiifa 
of Theflalonica, who in a fedition had murdered tflie of hia 
• general!,, ihat he abandoned the city to the revenge of bia 
.troopi, who ma/Tacred fifteen thoufand perfons in cold blood. 
Some time after Theodofiui being at Milan, and going 10 
chvrch, St. Ambrofiui ordered the gate to be ftiiK, ao# 
would not allow bam to enter until be had d«oe penance ler 
eight monthf . 

f The mikfortunet of Lewie were not more owing to th* 

. ambition and infolence of the clergy, than to the influenee 

of hii fkfd wife, which induced him to make an impolitic 

divifioo of the empire, and the inuiguee ol the iecondj wlia 

waf equally artful and tuibalem» 

Having 
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Having been fent to St. Denis, two 834 
of his fons, Lewis andPepin^ went thi- 
ther to replace him on the throne, and reftore 
to his arms bis wife «fid foil Charles. The af* 
feii^fy of Somms W^ Macliemacned by an- 
other at Thionville ; but it coft the archbilhop 
of Rh«ims onty the lofs of his fee *, moreover^ 
he was only tried and depofcd in the veftry ; 
whereas the emperor bad been puMidy de^ 
graded at the foot o( the ^har. Some other 
bifiiops were likewile depofed. The emperor 
either would not or durft not tnStiSt any gl^eatet 
puniflmient oh them. 

* Soon after, Lewis of Ba?aria^ one of the fame 
fens who had re*eftaMilbed him on the throne, 
Tebelled agaii^jfl him again : this fecond defeflroa 
torched the i>Ahappy father fo nearly, that he 
died with vexation, in a tent near 
Mentz, faying, " I forgive Lewis, June 20, 
but let him know that he has been 840. 
the caufe of my death/* 

It is faid that ^e confirmed rn a (blemn man* 
ner, by his laft will, the donation made by Pepin 
and Charlemagne to the church of Rome. 

This confirmation ts liable to the fame 
doubts as^tbe gifts which it tends to ratify. It 
can hardly be thought that Charlemagne and 
bis fon mould have made a prefent to the 
pope of Venice, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica, 
• countries to which they had at beft but a preca- 
rious claim to the fovereign jurifdi£lion. And at 
what time could Lewis difpofe of Sicily, which 
belonged to the Greek emperors, and was 
moreover infefted by the continual inroads of 
the Barbairians i 

^ CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the State of EuKopb^ after the Death of 
Lewis the Debonnax&e, or the Feeblb. 

A FTER the death of Charlemagne's fon^ 
^^ his empire fufFered the fame fate as that 
of Alexander y and, as will hereafter be feen, 
befel that of the caliphs. Founded on a fudden^ 
on a fudden it funk to ruin; being rent and di- 
vided by inteftine wars. 

It is not to be wondered at, that princes who 
had dethroned their owa father, (hould be for 

Setting rid of one another ; -^ach ftrove to ftrip 
is brother; the emperor Lotbarius was for 
;etling all into his own bands.. Charles the 
aid *, king of France, and Lewis king of Ba# 
varia, joined together to oppofe him. A fon 
of Pepin, king of Aquitain, (who was fon to 
Lewis theDebonnaire, and king after the death 
of his father) joined Lotharius. Thefo laid the 
empire wafte, and drained it of its foif- 
84.1 diers. In fine, two kings oppofed againft 
two kings, and three of thefe brothers, 
and the other nephew to them all, gave each 

• By a partition nude- in the life of hie father, with tbt 
confent of Lothariui, and by afubTequenc agrecRwnc with 
ihli hd, Charles the Bald waa Ic/c in poflTcinon of great 
part of the country now called France. Loiharius the em* 
peror reigned over Italy, and all the country between th« 
Rhine and the Schelde, Hainavit and CambieAt ; hia en>» 
pire likcwife extended from the fcuirce of the Meufe to tbt 
conflox of the Saone and the Rhone, and on both fldea of 
the Rhone at far aa the Tea. Lewii king of Bavaria ruled 
beyond the Rhine, tod therefore acquired (he name of kin^ 
of Oermao;« 

Other 
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other battle at Fontenoy, in the Aux- 
crrois, with a fury truly worthy of a 842 
civil war. Several authors affirm, that 
upwards of an hundred thoufand men perifhed 
in this action. Indeed we are fare that thefe 
writers were not cotemporaries, and are there- 
fore at liberty to doubt whether fo much blood 
w^ really fiied. This engagement ended in 
the defeat of Lotharius, who afterwards gave 
the wocid an example of a policy quite the 
reverfe to that of Charlemagne. 

The conqueror of the Saxons had obliged 
them to fubmit to Chriftianity, as a neceflary 
curb ; but their frequent revolts, and continual 
endeavours to return to their own worfhip, gave 
convincing proofs of their hatred to a religion 
which they looked upon as their puni(bment» 
Lotharius, in hopes to attach them to him^ 
granted them full liberty of confcience : the 
tbnfequence of which was, that one half of 
the country relapfed into idolatry, but ftill re- 
mained faithful to their king. The conduft of 
this prince, and that of his grandfather Charle- < * 
magne, may ferve to (hew mankind in how \ 
many different ways kings may make religion 
fubfervient to their interefts. 
^ The misfortunes of Lotharius furnifh us with 
yet another example of this : his two brothers» 
Charles the Bald, and Lewis of Bavaria, aiTem- 
bled a council of bifhops and abbots at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which Lotharius was, by the una- 
nimous voice of thefe prelates, declared to have 
forfeited his right to the xrown * ; and his fub- 

^ They did no more than declare he had no right to way 
part of France, the crown of which had, with his owncoiK- 
(eot, been given to hit broihcr Charlet, It i« true^ the pr»- 

fident 
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jeAs abfolved of tbeir oath of fidelity : << Do 
you promife to govern better than he ha« 
done ?*' {^d they to the two brothers. *' We 
do/' repUed thefe two princes. Then faid tbe 
bifliop who prefided at tbe council^ ^' We, 
by the divine authority tnvefted in us, permit 
and command you to take the reins of govern* 
ment in his ftead." 

When we fee bifhops thus difpofing of 
crowns, we fbould deceive ourfelves, were wc 
to fuppofe that they were then what the elec- 
tors oif the empire are at prelent. They had 
!|;reat authority indeed, but none of them were 
overeign princes* The authority annexed to 
tbeir chara^r, and the veneration tbe people 
had for them, were the inftruments m»de ufe 
of by kings to ferve their own purpofcs. Thefe 
eccleftaftics ihewed muck more weaknefs than 

Erandeur, in thus^ determining tbe right of 
ings, in fervile conApIiaace to the orders of tbe 
fironger party. 

We ought not then to be (urprifed, that, a 
few years afterwards, an archbiihop of Sena^ 

^dent of the aiTcmbly addreiTittg himfelf to th« two kio|% 
on chii occafion, f«id, '* JteceWe the kingdom by the av* 
thority of Ood, and govtm H eecording to hie 4hkm will c 
%M sdvife yoH, we eiihort you^ we tommHid yoe lb to do.** 
Tbit in|ttiiAioa» however, it very diferenc from a penai^ 
fUitk to reign in the room of their brother t ifwai rttf fi»- 
tural to confult the opinioni of the clergy, whether it wat 
IswftiT to deprire their brother of hie (here of the domhnioRi 
In FrsAce, wlthovt however receiving them at a gilc of the 
<borch ) and for the ntkp the promife they SMde, to leipi 
according to the hmt of Cod, wm no more than ia cxaded 
.by the archbifhop of Canterbory of the kini^ of Enfland ac 
hit coronation. Lothaire was afterwarda pot in poflciioa 
jof the dooaniona ho loft by thia partiiioa^ sad posca re* 
•iayilhad anoag the thiae bfoihacs. 

with 
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with twenty other bifhops, flioald have had the 
boldnefs, in a like conjunflurey to depofe 
Charles the Bald, king of France. This au- 
dacious attempt was undertaken to pleafir 
Lewis king of Bavaria* Thefe two monarchs^ 
who were as bad kings as they bad been unna- 
tural brothers, finding themfelves not able u> 
defiroy each other, procured one another to be 
anathematized by turns ; but what is really fur- 
prifing, is the acknowledgment made by Charlea 
the Bald, in a refcript he condefccndcd to pub- 
Yitti againft the archbiihop of Sens, in thefe 
words : *^ At leaft, the archbiihop ought not 
to have proceeded to depofe me, before I had 
appeared before the bifliops who confecrated 
roe king : it was juft that I fliould firft have 
undergone their cenfure, to wbofe paternal cor- 
re^ion and chaftifement I was always ready to 
fubmit myfeJf/' The race of Charlemagne re- 
duced to fpeak in theie terms, were vi&bty 
marching with long ftridts to their ruin. 

I IbalT now return to Lotharius> who bad. 
ftill a powerful party in Germany, and re^ 
mained quiet poficfTor of Italy. He paflTed the 
Alps, and had his fon Lewis crowned, who af- 
terwards went to Rome to try pope 
Sergius IT. That pontiff made his ap^- 844 
pearance, and anfwered in a formal 
manner to the allegations brought againft him 
by the biihop of Mentz : in the courfe of his 
trial he fully juftified himielf, and afterwavda 
took an oath of fidelity to that very Lotbarius 
who had been depofed by his bifliope. Lotha* 
rius faimfelf at the fame time made that famous 
and uCeleis decree, that to prevent (editions^ 
which were h frequcat at that time^ the Pop« 

ihould 
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(hould no longer be eleSed by the people $ and 
that the emperor (hould henceforward be made 
acquainted whenever the holy fee became va« 
cant. I 

It may appear furprifme to find this emperor^ | 
who was at times fo humble, behaving fo haugh- ^ 1 
tily on this occafion ; but let it be coufidercd» ^ \ 
that he had an army within a little diftance of 
Rome when the pope fwore obedience to him, 
and had none-at Aixla-Chapelle when the bi- 
(hops depofed him. 

Their decree only ferved as an additional 
fcandal to the defolations of Europe. The pro* 
vinccs from the Alps to the Rhine were at a lofs 
to know whom they were to obey. Cities 
were every day changing their tyrants, and the 
countries round about were ravaged in turns by 
different parties. Nothing was to be heard of 
but battles, in which there were always monks, 
abbots, and bifhops, perifhing with fword in 
hand. Hugh, one of the fens of Charlemagne, 
who had formerly been forced to embrace 1 
monaftic life, and afterwards came to be abbot 
of St, Quentin, was killed before Touloufe, 
together with the abbot of Farriere \ and, at 
the fame time and place, two biibops were 
made prifoners. 

Thefe civil broils ceafed for a while, but it 
was only to return again with redoubled fury. 
The three brothers, Lotharius, Charles, and 
Lewis made a frefli divifion of the empire be- 
tween them, which did but prove 1 fubjeA of 
frefli animofities and wars. 

The emperor Lotharius, after having thrown 
all Europe into confufion, without acquiring 
either fuccefs or glory, finding himfelf growing 
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weak and Jeeble, turned monk, and retired to 
the abbey ^f^Prum, He lived however but fix . 
days in his new ftate, and died a fool, after 
.having lived a tyrant. 

After the death of this third emperor of the 
Weft, there ftarted up new kingdoms in £u- 
Tope, like heaps of earth after the (hock of a 
.mighty earthquake. 

Another Lotharius, fon to the deceafed em- 
peror, gave the name of LfOtharingia to a pretty 
large tract of country called fince, by contrac- 
tion, . Lorrain ; lying between the Rhine, the 
Scheld, the Maefe, and the fea : what we now 
call Brabant, was then called Upper Lorrain, 
and the reft Lower Lorrain. At prefent there 
is no more remaining of Upper Lorrain than a 
finall province of that name lately fwallowed 
, up in the kingdom of France. 

A fecond fon of the emperor Lotharius, nam- 
ed Charles, had Savoy, Dauphine, and a part 
of Lyonnois, Provence, and Languedoc. This 
ftate compofed the kingdom of Aries, fo called 
from the name of its capital, which had former- 
ly been an opulent city, and greatly embellifh- 
ed by the Romans ; but now a poor, petty, in- 
fignificant place, as indeed are all the towns on 
this fide the Alps. 

A barbarian, by fome writers called Solomon*, 
foon after made himfelf king of Brittany, a 

• This Solomon became duke of Bretagne by the death 
«f bU kinfman Harupogus, whom hfi treacheroufly murdered 
with his own hand, although he had uken refuge at the 
altar. Ht aflifted Charles the Bald in bis wars with the 
Monnans, and in recompence this prince honoured him with 
the en6gns of royalty : but be was dethroned by his own 
f ubieas, and in his turn ftflaffinated at the altAf. 

part 
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part of which ftill continued in paganifm : tmt 
«li thefe petty kingdoms funk almoft as quickly 
as they were raifed. 

The fhadow of the Roman empire fti)l fiib- 
fifted. Lewis, the fecond fon *of Lothariiu^ 
who had a part of Ittiy for his Aare, was pro- 
claimed emperor by Pope Sergius IL in 855* 
He did not reAde at Rome, nor did he po^ft 
the ninth part of Charlemagne's empire, hav* 
ina; only an authority in Italy, and that con- 
tefted by the popes and the dnkes of Beneven* 
to^ ^o were then in poflefion of a confidera- 
hie traA of dominion. 

By his death, which happened in 675, if the 
Salique law bad had any decree of weight, 
with refpeft to the family of Charlemagne, the 
empire of right devolved to the elder branch of 
that houfe ; and Lewis of Bavaria, as fuch, 
ought to have fucceeded his nephew on his dy- 
ing without children. But arms and money 
determined the right to Charles the Bald, who 
ihut up she paflages of the Alps agatnft his bro- 
ther, and haftened to Rome with a body of 
troops. ReginuB and the annals of Metz and 
Fulden tell us for certain, that he purchased 
the empire of pope John VIIL who not only 
made him pav handfomely for it, but, profiting 
of fo favouraole a conjun^re, for raifing the 
authority of his fee, gave the empire as a fove- 
reign, and Charles received it as avaiial; declar- 
ing that he held it of the Pope, ifv like manner 
as he had before declared in France, in 85^, that 
he ought to fubmit to the decifion of the bifliopsi 
but he did not care bow much he debafied bis 
dignity, provided he could but enjoy it. 

Umte 
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Uncler him then the Rom^n empire wm 
compoied of France and Italy* It is faid that 
he died poifoned by bis own phyfkian, who 
was ^ Jew, by name Sedecias ; but no one has 
ever pretended to fay /or what reaibn he com- 
mitted, this crime. What cooid this phyfician 
gain by poifoning his mafter i Under whom 
could he enjoy a more happy lot ? No writer 
makes mention of the puniftment infli£led on 
him ; and therefore we have a right to dpubt 
the truth of this poifoning ftory, and content 
ourfelves with, refle&ang on the ignorance of 
Chrifiendom at that time, when kings were 
obliged to fend in fearch of phyficians amongfl 
the Jews and Arabs. ^ 

This ihadow of an empire ftill continued to 
be a bone of contention ; Lewis the Stam-i 
merer, king of France, the Ton of Charles the 
Bald, difputed the pofleffion of it with the other 
defcendants of Charlemagne : but all the par- 
ties a&ed it of the Pope. A duke of Spoleto, 
and a marquis of Tufcany, who had been in- 
vefted with thefe ilates by Charles the Bald, 
feitced on the perfon of pope John VIII. and 
plundered a part of Rome, in order, as they 
£iid, to oblige that pontiff to confer the impe- 
rial dignity on a king of Bavaria, named Car- 
loman, the ddeft of the defcendants of Charles 
magfie. And this pope John had not only thefe 
perfecutions to fuffer in Rome from Italians^ 
but had juft before, , in 877, been obliged- to 
pay the Turn of twenty- five thoufand pounds 
weight of fUver to the Mahometans, who wer^ 
pofieflbr^ of the ifland of Sicily and the Neapo-. 
Ittan ceaft; This wsis the money which Charlea 
the Bald bad given him for the empire i but it 

fbon 
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foon paiTed from the hands of the Pope into 
thofe of the Saracens ; and the former was even 
•bilged to agree, by an authentic treaty^ to pay 
them the like (um annually. 

However, this pontiff, who was a tributary 
to the Mahometans, and a prifoner in Rome9 
made his efcape, took (hipping, and got over 
to France ; where he performed the office of 
confecrating the emperor Lewis theStammerer^ 
in the city of Troves, after the example of hia 

fredeceflbrs Leo IIL Alexander, and Stephen 
IL who, though perfecuted and driven from 
their own dominions, ftill continued to dilpofe 
of the crowns of other kingdoms. 

Under the reign of Charier the Fat *, era* 
peror and king of France, the defolations of 
Europe were redoubled. The farther the blood 
of Charlemagne ran from its fource, the more 

it degenerated. Charles the Fat was 
SSy declared incapable of reigning, by an 

ailembly of French and German no* 
Ues, who depofed him in a council called by 
himfelf, at a place near Mentz. This was not 
the zSt of a fet of biibop«, who, while they are 
bafely ferving the ambition or revenge of a 
prince, 2SkA todifpofe of crowns; this was an 
aflembly of the principal nobility, who thought 
they had a right to make choice of the pemn 
who was to govern them, and under whofe 
command they were to fight. It is laid that 
Charles the Fat grew weak in his intelleds ; 
weak be always was, without doubt, ikioe, by 



* For wluc rmfon oor author bat 
Lewis IIL we are at a loA to rnm|inlMiMl Hit i _ 
deed was ihoHj bat not inglorioiw. ^ 
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kis conduct, he bad brought himfelf to fuch a 
pafs^ as to fufferiiimfelf to be dethroned with- 
out offering to make^ the leaft reiiftance, and to 
lole, at one ftroke^ all Germany, France, and. 
Italy, and be (educed., at len^h, to depend 
upon the charity of the archbifhop of Mental 
for the comiDon neceflaries of life. It is evi-» 
dent, that in thefe times the natural order of 
fiicceffion was reckoned as nothing, fmce Ar* 
nold the baftard of Carloman, ion to Lewis the 
Stammerer, was declared emperor, .and Eudes,. 
or Odo, count of Paris, made king of France. 
TTiere was then neither the right of birth, nor, 
Ac acknowledeed right of^l^ion. Europe 
was a chaos*, m which the ftrongeft rofe opon. 
the ruins of the weakeft, to be again tumbled 
down, in their turns, by others. 

CHAP- XVI. 
Of theNo]i<MAfis towards the Ninth Century.' 

P* U R O P£ 4vas now all confufion j every. 
*-' thing was divided, every thing weak and, 
miferable. This opened a paiTageto the people, 
•f Scandinavia, and thofe who inhabited the 
ports of the Baltic Sea. Thefe favages, grown 
too numerous for the lands they pontfled, lands. 
in themfelves barren and ungrateful to the la- 
bourerfs toil ; without any manufactures of 
their own, and deftitute of all knowledge of' 
the aru, (ought only how to fpread themfelves ; 

• Still csccepcing ED^taod, which at that poiod enjoyed 
BMOCOTroptcd felicity -uBdcr the nHe of the incomparable 
Anna. 

Vo L. I. I at 
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«t a diittnce from tbcirown coontry. RoUeiy 

and piracy were as neceffiuy to tbem* as car« 

flage to beafb of prey. The GermafU ealloi 

there people hj die general name of Normanf » 

or men of the Norths in the fiime oianner at 

we ftill iay In genera^ the coriabv of ftirbatj^ 

or the Sallee toi^n. As early as (he fimitli 

centary they mmded in the fleets of other Bar^ 

barianst and affimd in carrying defoladon even 

into Rome and Africa: we have already feea 

that, during the reign of Charlemagne, they 

kept at hMie for fear of llairery. In the time 

of Lewis the Debonnatre they began to ermxe 

abroad. The yaft forcfls with which their 

country was ov^pread^ furniflked them with 

fuficient quamides iof timber for buildine dieir 

veflels, which were worked with two fa3f and 

with oarS) and would contain about an hundrad 

men, wich all the nece&rir pmvilbni hr a 

cruize. They u&d to coaft along the fi»-fliore» 

and make dtfcents in thole placep where they 

were likely to meet widi no rcfifanrr, and «• 

terwards returned home with what booty they 

could pick vp, of which they made m regular 

diftribution, according to the laws of piracy, 

as is now done among the pirates on the coaft 

of Barbary. As early as the year 843, we find 

them entering France by the mouth of the river 

Seine, and plundering die city of Rotten 1 an* 

other fleet made its way by the river Loire, and 

laid all the country wame as far as Touraioe. 

The men they toolt in tbefe crniaea thev lupc 

in flavery ) the women and giiis they divided 

among themrelves. They even brought away 

the voung children, in order to train then up 

to the btmneis of piracy: wheievcr they landed 
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diqr deaured sU before tkem, bringing awajr 
cattle, fnoyeables, and every tbing that caase 
ia fibeir waj; tmd wouM fometimes fell upoa 
one coaft whatlbey bad broi^ht off from a^o* 
|her« Tbe £icceft of their &ft expeditions ex- 
ci^ die avarioe «f their indigent countrjmeA. 
T)ic inhabkanta of the fea^oaft of Germany 
loon mned tbem, and entered on boaid tlxjr 
▼eflels in like mnuiBr as tbe renegadoes of Pi^ 
vence and SieiJy have ieryed in tbe fleets of 
AlgiefB. 

In tbe year 8449 they covered the fea with 
> their fliips» and made defixnts almoft at tbe 
iune time ^£nglaiMl, Ffance,and Spain. There 
were no mcafures taken, indeed, either by the 
French i>r EngUfb, to prevent thefe invafions ; 
but in Spain tibe fea^ooafb wei« guarded by the 
. Anba*9 wibo, xt kogtb, drove thefe piralea 
o£ 

• Ottr aotlior fecms to be particularly atuobed to the 
lifalioiiietans, efpecially the Arabs, whom he on all occa- 
toM cocnpliaieDtt aft tbe «xpence o( the European Chriftians. 

• Tile aovemmeoc of Wrttnet, H muft be owned, vat «Mak 
fHidfrCbdflet the BaU: but, at tfala p9tofd, theEoglHh ha4 
a viforoai adoufitilrationy .a ipirifed prince, and an eftab* 
h/hed militia. In the year S3 3, the Danef, even though 
Joined by a ftroog body of BritonS, were routed with great 

- Haogliter by king Egbert, 1^0 .united the Heptarchy. They . 
mre^ in tbe ifoqnel, if. often engaged at they pnfuMed to 
iaad. |o tbe year S51, they were- defeated at Wenebery 
by the militia iuic!«r count Ceorl. Kina Atbelftaflu bavins 
e<piipped a fleet, obtained a vi^ory over them on their own 
c tenient} and in the year S 5 3, they were totally routed at 
Okeiy ia Soivy, lA fuch an extended ceaft at that of Great 
WMn, itie fiaiply ioipeflUile ler aoy.ig9vefnBient to talie 
itieb peecantioof aa will toal^ prevent tbe fndden defeente 
'of fncb piratet ; beiidet, they were encourased by their 
*eovntrymen (ettled ia fforthttmberland^ and Often Joined 
•^iteSitoeaeorWftlet'SBd'Cemwet * 
r la In 
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In 84^9 the Normant plufidered the town of 
Hamburgh) and penetrated a conftderable waj^ 
into.Germanjr. I'bey were no longer, as at 
their firft fetting out, a confuted rabble of pi-^ 
rates witbotit x>rder : they had now a fleet of 
&K hundred harks» contatnmg a very formidable 
army^ and .commanded by a 4ing of Denmarki 
whofe iiame was Eric, under whom they gained 
twa confideraUe batder before they reimbarlc* 
cd.tThJs piratical prince^ after returning home 
loaded with German fpoils, fent one of the 
admirals of the coriairs, whom hiftorians* call 
Regnier, on an expedition againft France f 
this man failed up the river Seine with a fleet 
of an hundred and twenty (adU We can hardly 
(iippofe that.tbefe bundr^ and twenty (ail couM 
carry twentv thoufand men f and yet, wkb a 
number pronably inferior, be plundered tbecit^ 
of Rouen for the fecond time, and even ad* 
vanced as far as -Paris. - In thcfe kinds of inva« 
iions, where the weaknefs of the government 
lias not provided againft fuch furprixes, the ap» 
. fcehenfion of the people always augments the 
fianger, and the greater mimber frequently flies 
before the lefler. This ^iras precifely the caie 
on the prefent occaiion > the Parifians, who at 
other times had been wont to defend themfeivcf 
with fo much bravery, now abandoned their 
city to the enemy, who found nothing there 
hut wooden houfes, which the^ burnt to the 

J round. The unfortunate king Charles the 
laid, who had entrenched himielf at St. Dc" 
nis with a few troops^ inflcad of making bead 
againft thefe Barbarians, purchafed their retreat 
for the fum of fourteen tboufiind marks of filverl 
it 15 provoking to read in (ome of our a4itbora» 

that 
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ihat manyof tbefe barbafiaDS Were firuck dead 
/or having pillaged the chufch of St. Germaifn* 
jes^prez. I^ettber tbe people iior tbeir raints 
ihade the leaft defence, and yet mufttbecooi^iier^' 
id indulge thefnfeives in the pitiful fatisfa£lionof 
unaginary miracles wrought againftthetr vigors* 
Charles tbe Bald» in thus purcbafing a peace 
of thefe pirates, only furniihed them with frefb 
ineans. for carrying on the war, anddepriyed^ 
niotielf of that of Jupporting it. The Normanih 
employed the money they, bad gotten from> 
Charles in carrying on the fiege of Bourdeaux^. 
which they took and pillaged ;, and, to com«' 
plete the general horror and humiliation, Pe^ 
pin» king of Aquitain, a defeeodanl of Charr 
temagne,. finding himfclf unaUe to naake head 
againft thefe barbariaas,, joined, them ; . and^ 
then (^dxmt 858). France was. totally ravaged rf.' 
The ?Iormans,. having jconfiderably encreafed 
In.fireDgtb by Uiftfenicral' pactiee who had* joinedt 
them, continued for iblong time to.fpread de* 
folation through^ Germany, Fbuiders, and the 
Bnglilb ooaft* We have lately feen armies oS 
one hundred tbou&nd. mes icarcely able, even* 
after fignal vtdori.es, to take two towns i ta 
iuch a perfedion has the art of fortifying and 
preparing, places ag^nft an attack, been carried 
in our times }. but in thofe days,, a band of. ^ 
Barbarians fighting. againft other Barbarians zt 
variance with each other, found nothing to op- 
pofe their incurfions after fucceeding in the firfb 
^ow* Sometimes indeed they might be defeated* 
but then it was only to return with additionaln 
force. Godfrey, king of Denmark, to whonv 

Sharles the Fat had ceded a part of Holland in* 
tyeax^Hz^ penetrated from tt^ence into Flan- 
I 3 dcrs,. 
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ienf fHien hit Nanmfit pftfi^ from tfte S^niiii^ 
to cbeOife wicbMt m«etiiig wicb my refifbnor^ 
sad took and burnt Poneoile> after wbicli Aef 
came before Parte by land and water. 
fiSc ^''^ Parifianf, who then expefted 
^ an irruption cf Barbarianf , did not abam 
don tfieir city a« before. Odo, or Eudee^ count 
of Parif, whole valour afterwards raifisd him to 
fbe throne ef Prance^ pot the dtjr into foch 
good order, and made foch excellent regulationa 
ai animated the eoorage of tile inhabitanta, jind 
fenred them inftrad of towen and rampnrtt. 
Stgeirof , who oommaoded the Notmana is thii 
expedittonY pdbed the liege with the motk cfc* 
ftinate fmj^ hoc yet nor deftftote of art. Ha 
taughelbie o oa p ig «o ulebattering^rHBolbrnniC' 
inv a bmMi i»ibo wall% wMeb they at len«far 
tiMUf and then gjro thtee grneral aflamta^ 
which the iate*iianri ftood with iocnBdfhlo 
brairerjr. "tho Parffiane were not beadbl hr 
count £alw oirff^ hoe hf thdr bfAop^Gdm 
Khewifcy who eeiay diijft after glein kb be^ 
nodidiaia •ockeoeople^ moontedthe breach is 
fetUntf MOf With a hensec on m$ beady s 
^uiyrr of arnnri at hiebacky and an as at 1^ 
gfidle^ Mfur having frianeed a crofi 00 the 
iaoiparray foug^with it in bit view* Thin 
prdace feeoia to have had at leaft 99 miicfc ao^ 
thority in the city ao the oaont bimftlf ; Ibr 
when Sigefroy endeavoured to obtain permif^ 
itm to encer ParH, Gofin was the perbn to 
who« he addreftd hioilelf. Thtf aood UAop 
died with btigue in the oiidft of die tkgt^ 
leaving behind him a valued and ttfyeStti me* 
metf, forthough be armed thofe handb which 
f elfgioa f€kgfe§ wholly Ibf the fervioe of Ae 

akar^ 
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a!tar, yet it was for tbe (afcty of th«t altar, an4 
of his fellow-citizeas, %bting in the a^ jdib 
of all caufiU) afid a neceflary defence, wnicl^ 
is ever above tbp laws* HUbreibrea had ooir 
^nned tbemielves in civil wars, and againft 
Cbriftians : and perhaps if an apocheofis is due 
to any mai), this prebtc, who diied fighting for 
his country, had a much better title to beavep 
than ib mariy obfcure people, wbofe virtues, if 
they bad any, were of little or xio real fervicf 
io the world. 

The Normans continued to befii^ the city 
for a year and a half ^ during which time th^ 
inhabitants fufEered^ with the utmpft refbludon» 
sdl dte horrors of famUMB and contagiont tht 
general concomit^is of long iieges. At li^g^ 
the emperpr Charles th^ Fat^ king of Fraoc^^ 
m^ufid upon the Qu>unt of Marst finc^ called 
A4ontipartrey with 9, body of forces which be 
bad brougbt to tbeir relief; but be wm afnij4 
to attack tbe NoniEuvB^* an4 9|Uy cyme to pur<- 
€ba& a lecpnd ftu^neful trncc* The Barl^iana 
rajfed tbe Bm of ?aris, to inveft the city of 
$ens» and pilLge BurgMAdy, wbile Charles went 
to Mentz, and called a ps^liament^ which de-» 
prived him of 9 tj^rone he wa^ fo ipwor^y ta 
poflefs. 

The Normans 0ill continued theii: devafii* 
tions i but, tbo' enemies to the i^me of ChriC^ 
tian, it never once entered in^ ^eir tfami^t^ 
to oblige any one to renounce Chriftiamty^ 
They were nearly th^ iame kind of people af 
the Franks, tbe Uotib«, the Alans, the Huns^ 
and the Heruli^ who, when in fearch of new 
feulements about the fourth century, were fo 
4ar from impofing ^^ new religj^on^ up90 the &o« 
I 4 mansy 
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tnans, that they very readily accommodate 
themfelvci to theirs : in like manner the Turks, 
at the time they ravaged the emprrc of the ca- 
liphs, conformed to the mahometan religion. 

At length Rollo, or RaciH, the moft illus- 
trious of thefe northern banditti, being driven 
out of Denmark, aflembled in Scandinavia all 
thofe w^ho were willing to follow his fortunes : 
with thefe he went in tearch of new adventures, 
founding his hopes of future greatncfs on the 
weak anJ indefenfible flate in which he knew 
"Europe to be at that time. He landed firft in 
'England, where his countrymen were already 
eAablilhed : but after two fruitlefs viAories, ht 
turned his views towards France, which others 
of the Norman race had found the means to 
ruin, but bad not been able to enflave. 

Rollo was the only one of thefe Barbarians 
who ceafed to deferve that name, by feeking 
for a fettled habitation. Havrne made himfe^ 
tnafter of Rouen with very little trouble, in- 
Ilead of dcftroying it, he ordered the towers 
and walls to1>e rebuilt, and made it hisarfenaF, 
from whence he made excursions at different 
times into England and France, always making 
Var with as much policv as fury, rrance was 
at her laft gafp under tne reign of Charles the 
Simple, who had indeed the name of king, but 
had his monarchy more rent and divided by the 
dukes, counts, and barons, his fubjefh, than 
even by the Normans themfelves. Charles the 
Fat had (>iven only money to the Barbarians. 
Charles the Simple offered Rollo his daughter, 
and with her a part of his provinces. 

Rollo «t firft demanded Normandy, 

9 ^ wbicb Charles thought himfelf very 

• happy 
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Happy to give him. After this he infifted upon 
Brittany, but here he met with a refufal : how- 
ever, in the end, Charles was obliged to comply 
with his demands, and yield biin that.province^ 
and with fuch clau(es too, as the ftrongeft gc< 
nerally explains to his own advantage. Thus 
Brfttany, which a llftlebefbrii had been a^king-^ 
dom, became afief to Neuftria ; and Neuftria, 
which quickly came to- be called Normandy,. 
Arom the name of itsconquerors^ beoam; a fe* 
parate ftate; whofe dukes paid an empty ho- 
mage to the crown of France.- 
' The archbifliop of Rouen found means to 
perfuade R-ollo to become a Chriftian, that^ 
prince being very ready to embrace a religioit 
that fecured to him his power. 

Thofe are truly conquerors who know how* 
fo make laws. . Their power is fixed on a folid 
teifts, whilft that- of others paflfcs away like a 
torrent. Rollo,, now grown peaceable, wasf 
the only k'w-giver of hi» time on the ChrifHanr 
continent. It is well known with what inflex- 
ibility he adminiftered juftice : he aboliihed theft . 
among his D^nes, who till then had lived only 
by rapine. For a long time after his death, 
the very mentioning his name was a fuflicien^ 
order to the officers of juftice to run and fu^-* 
^efs any ad of violence ; frpm-heneeclme tho 
cuftom, weil known in Normandy, of crying 
Haro. The Danes and Franks mingling toge-* 
Aer, produced thofe heroes whom we (hall fe^ 
conqaering England, Naples, and Sicily. 
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CHAP. XViL 

Of Enqx^anp, towards the Ninth Centuiy. 

THE £iig|ia» Bowto'temmfyi nd faiDooiy 
throughout tbe worlds both for war and 
commoree^ who are goverocd by the love of their 
awn lsw% isid that TpiFit of freedom which 
cotififtf in obeying the iawa ooty, were a very 
different people then to what tbey are at pseieiit» 

They bad lately ftaken off tbe Norman yoke i 
but it was only to fall under that of the Suooa» 
who having conquered England about the fijuh 
century, were tbemlelves conquered io the 
aiigbth by Charlemagne. Theft ufurpera divided 

818 ^^ countvv into feven cantons^ whiciL 
they called kingdoms : thefe feveo pro* 
vinces were afierwarda united under king E^rt 
of the Saxon race^- when the Normans came to 
ravage England as wdl as France. It is find, that 
in is2> ^hefe pirates (ailed up the Thames with 
a fleet of three hundred fail. The Englifh de- 
fended tbemlelves no better than their nekh-> 
hours the FranU had done : like them thej^ 
bought off their conquerors ; and one of their 
kings» named Ethelbert ^, following tbe un- 
happy example of Charles the Baldy gave them 
mon^. The fame fanlt met with the iame 
puniinment. The pirates made nib of this very 



• It ft very flrangt that the lilftoriaa AmoM 
Ethelbert u peyiog 4riboie to tbe Dtnee ia tbe year t$%^ 
whereM that prince did not efoeod tbe tbrotte of EqgJeaA 
^. above k wbole ocntary eftcr tbii pciM* 

2 
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money to conquer the country more effedual- 
ly ; in (bort, they over-run the better half of 
die ifland. Certainly the £nelifli, who are by 
nature brave, and are fo well defended by thdr 
fituation, muft have fome very eflential defeds 
in their government^ fince we find them always 
fubdued by people, who fhould not ieemin«y 
have invaded them with impunity. The reia- 
fions of the dreadful ravages that laid this 
wretched ifland wafte, ftill furpais thofe we 
have already feen in Prance. There are cer- 
tain periods in which the whole globe is but 
one fcene of flaughter, and thefe periods are 
but too frequent. 

It muft certainly be pleafing to the reader to 
breathe a little after fuch a firene of horrors^ 
and to behold fome great man arife, to reicue 
bis bleeding country from ilavery, and govern 
her like a good icing. 

I do not think that there ever was in the. 
world a man more worthy of the regard of po^ 
fterity than Alfred the Ureat, who did all thi$ 
for his country, fuppofing what is related 0^ 
him to be true. 

This prince fucceeded his brother 87a 
Ethelred I. who left him only a con- 
' tefted right to the crown, and a kingdom more 
than ever divided into petty fo^vftieimtics, jmoSt 
qS them occupied by Danes. Awoft evety 
jpear produced a fueceffion of new pirates, whe 
came to invade the coafts, and difpute with the 
firft ufurpers the littte that was left of their 
^mer depredaiioos. 

Alfred, who was mirfter only of a fingle pro*- 

wice in the Weft, was foon vanquimed by 

* I 6 theft 
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Ibeie Barbarians^ in a pitched battle *» and de« 
(erted by every body : yet he did not follow the 
pcamplc of his uncle J3utred» who^ when dri« 
yen by the Danes from a froall orovince of 
which be was kingf retired to the £ngliib col* 
{ege at Rome ^ on the contrary, though alone 
and uoaffifted, he refblved to periih^ or revenge 
the wrongs of his country. He concealed him* 
{elf for ux months in a (bepberd's cottage in 
the middle of a morafs, without imparting the 
iecret to any one but the earl of Devon/ who . 
ftill continued to defend a weak fortrcfs againft 
the Barbarians. After fome time this noble-* 
man^ having gathered together a body of forces, 
»ined a irnall advantage over the enemy. As 
fhis juncture Alfred, cloathed in a ihepherd's 
tattered drefs, ventured into the Danifli camp 
as a player on the harp, where, after being eye* 
.witnefs of the fituatioa apd dcfedts of the camp, 
and having learnt that the Barbarians wcie 
ibon to celebrate a grand feflival, he flew to in** 
form the earl of Devon of it, who bad fome troops 
in readinefs, and marching back to tbe Danes 
with this fmall but rcfolute army, he furprized 
them in the midd of their mcrrimenty and 
gained a comp leat victory. The Danes wei e 

'' • Alfrfdf far ffsm. being vanqutAiH in the be^Dinf, 
x$mp9lM the Danea in the vtr^ 0rft month of hi» reign, tm 
HVKiiata bis dominioni ^ and ntst ftsr lie obliged them t* 
?ue for peace. In tUryear 876 be defcaled and deftroyed 
their whole armada, confiding of one hundred and tweocf 
toilpt. It wai after th{$ period that fie wai fuddenly over- 
whelmed by a torrent of frefli oomeriy who joined their 
eoontrymen, that had been for fome time in podefios of 
Korthumberlaodf Ea<l«Angiia, and Mercian, and poored i» 
Jifce f toricot upon hie aogpuded country. 

at 
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at that time divided by inteftine fadiom ; andf^ 
Alfred, who was no lefs able a negotiator tharr 
courageous warrior, was, to the general AiN' 
prize, unanimouQy chofen king by the Danea 
and Engliflu London was now die only placa 
diat remained to be conquered, which he took;, 
(brdfied, and embellilhed: he then fitted out 
AectSy kept the Englifli Danes ih ful^edion^ 
and guarded his fea-coafts againflr foreign invra- 
iions ; and finally employed himfelf, during a 
peaceable reign of twelve years, in improving 
and polifbing his country. Mis laws were mild,! 
but firi^y enforced- He was the fi'rft who 
fettled juries, and divided Enghnd' into fhire^ 
andcoundes, and encouraged the fpirit of com- 
merce among hia fubjed^. We are told that he 
lent (hips and money to certain learned' and'cn- 
terprizing men,, who made a voyage as far as 
Alexandria ; and from thence pafllngthrifthmus 
of Suez, traded in the Ferfian Gulph. He ef-- 
tablifbed militias, ereded (everal councils, and 
mtroducecfetbat reguiari^ throughout his kingh. 
dom, which is the never-failing fource of peace 
and plenty^. 

, It- appears to me, that there never was a truly 
great man, who was not at the fame time- a 
perfon of goodunderfhnding. Alfred founded 
the univenity of Oxford, and Cent for ,book$ 
' from Rome, Enghmd bemg at that dmefo bay^ 
barous as not to have any of its own ; nay, it 
is faid that he even compfained'that he had no^ 
one prieft in all his kingdom who, underftood 
Latin ; as for himfelf he was a perfect matter 
of it, and was at the fame dmea tolerable ma- 
diemadcian for the age he lived in: he* RfaJ 
bkewife a competent knowledge ofhiftbry, and 

fonut 
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tonfi writen pretend that he wioce poeme in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. All the time be h»4 
to (bare from public occupations were dedicated 
to lx\diy. By a prudent oeconomy be bad it ia 
iis. power to be liberal i for we find that he 
built fevf ral churchei* but not one monaftery \ 
being dottbtleft of opinion, that in a depopu* 
lated flate which wanted recruiting, it wouM 
have been but iU ferving his country lo coonte- 
nance tfaofe numerous families, which, with* 
out parents or children, perpetuate thenrfelvea 
at the expenceof the nation : for this reafoo ie 
is, in all orobability, that we do not find hie 
jname in me catalogue of faints ; but hiftory, 
that reproaches him neither with crimes nor 
weaicaefa, places him in the firft rank of thofe 
heroes who have been of fervice to numkind, 
who, without fuch extraordinary perfonagesy 
would ftill have cemained in a ftate little better 
than that of favage beafts. 

A ^ *— ^^ <— ^"^ -^ ^ 'ftifciVi^jfliA^iit ^**-^^^-^ 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Sr AIM and the Muflulmana towards the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries. 

TJLT H E N I turn my eyea towards Spain, I 
^^ behold misfortunes and revolutions of aA** 
other kind, which n>erit our particular atfeo* 
tion* Let us then in a few words trace mattera 
back to their fource, and recal to our .xemem-> 

• UUMU§€9idf tM kf ABUim, ki Ms life «# AltaL 
Urn b« ribnUt aBooaftarlM sad dHiKbes, 

hrance 
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boocr tbat the Gatlu» who ufiirpcd dii^ kiay* , . 
dom, and became dutw^-dly Chr^iaoa) tbou^b . 
ftiU M oMch Barbariaas ai befiore^ wefc ex(>eU«d ' 
from hence about ihe «sgbtb ceiicury by tbe • 
Miifluloien of Africa^ I aoi of opinioA that 
tbe ioibeciliqr of king Waqaba *, vrbo on that . 
account wa» ibut up in a monaflcry, was the ; 
orignioal caufe of tbe downfol of tbw kingdon. 
To bis weakne£i was owing tbe ravages com* 
mitted by his iuccefiors. Wititzst a firince ftiU • 
more ienfidefs than Wamba, as be added cruelty 
to his other follies, caufedUs fuii^eds wfaombo 
feared, to be di(araaed f-, a«id in &> doing 4e*! 
prived bioiielf of tbe benefk of thek afiftance. - 
Roderiguez, or Roderic, wbofe father thia 
Wkitza bad ailaffinacedt murdered bioi la hia 
turn, and proved ftill more wicked than him* 
felf. We need not therefore look any &rtber 
for the caufe of the foperiority gained by the- 
Mufluhnen in Spain. I cannot {ay whether k 
is true that Roderick rsarifhai Florlnda, called 
I^Cava, or the wicked, the unhappily iinneua. 
•piii"— ■^'^^— ^— ^■■^■^^"■^■^^"^"^ ' ' 111 , 

• Wamba was one of tbe moft glorioiit of tbt Vifigoch 
kmgt, whether we cooftder him as a conqueror or legUla* 
tor. His imbecUitf waa no mere tbm the t emp orar y efficA 
<f aftupifyins dale,, irtminiftrred by Emea, duriag wbieb^ 
he was (haven and pat kito tbe habit ef a fcnltent $ hm 
Cson recovered the ofe of bis fenfes. aad had power and. 
courage fiifficieDt to have punilhed tbe treachesoas Brviga^ 
hat being far advanced fn years, and having no chikbren, 
he cbofe to fuiiib his days in a convent, rather tbaa iovolfe 
his Govntry in the ipiferics of a civil war* 

f So indeed we are told by fooie Spanifli hiftofiaas, focb 
as Alpb^^of. Mag.Cbroo. l^oc.Todens, and Roderie Toletao„ 
who Ukewife add that he difmantJ.d every town in bis dp* 
minions except three s bat the firft allegation is improbable^ 
and the laft uotnie) for tbe Moors found many other citiea 
in Spam well fortified, and obOinately defended. 

daughter 
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daughter of count Julian ; who upon this ac>» 
c6unc called in the Moors to affiit him in re* 
venging the honour of his family. Perhaps the* 
adventure of Cava is partly copied from tnac of* 
Lucretia : and indeed neither the one nor the- 
dher of thefe ftories feem founded on very 
authentic proofs. In my opinion there wanted' 
not the pretext of a rape, which is commonl/; 
as difficult to prove as to commit*, for calling* 
lA the Africans : for before that, in the reign of*^* 
king Wamba, count Herwigi who was a(ler-> 
wards king* himfelf, had brought over an army^ 
of Moors. Opas, archbifhop of Seville, who- 
was the principal inftrument in this great revo^* 
Itttion^had interefts of a deeper concern to fup- 
port than that of a lady's honour. This pre- 
late, who was (on to the ufurper Wititza, who- 
htod been dethroned and murdered bytheufurper 
Roderic, was the perfon whofe ambition occa- 
(ioned the calling in of theMoors' this fecond* 
time. Count Julian found fuffident realbn,. 
lA being fon-fn-law to Wititza, to take up- 
arms againft the reigning tyrant, and a biOiop ' 
named Tbriza joined in the confpiracy with the. 
oount and. the archbii(hop Opas*. Is it. likely. 

• Difficult indeed irtra court of Juftice» but not in the breaft' 
of t father^ a S)>anUrd/ a nobleman, prood, jealous, and * 
^ndlAive-»Thcre if nothing at aU Improbable in the Aory 
of Cava*i beihj^ravlihed ty Rodeiig j of, according to fome 
^bori, by h(f predcceiTor Wititia, an^ tbat her father 
was exafperated into treabbtry and rebeltton b> tbli injary* 
It it not, however^ mentioned by .the more anttent hiilo* 
lieni, Ifidor of Badajoz, Alphonfo the Great, .or the au-. 
thor of the Chronicle of the Alreyda. The truth it, the 
Moort had long endeavoured to fubdoe Spain, and at they 
were more powerful nt fea than the Spaniard!, ji waa in^' 
pmblf to. prevent their landing, 

then. 
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Aen tliat two biffiops fhould have thus tfufted^ 
tbemfelves with the enemies of the cbrifiian 
lUURe, merely on account of a woman? 

But be that as it will, the Mahometans were 
the mafters, as they are to this day, of all that 
part of Africa which had fbrmeily belonged to 
the Romans, and had but a little time before 
founded the city of Morocco, near mount Atlas'. 
The caliph Valid Almanzor, who was fovereign 
of that delightful part of the world, had his re- 
fidence at Damafcus, in Syria. His viceroy^ 
Muzza, who at that time was governor of Afri- 
ca, made the entire conqueft of all Spain, by 
one of his lieutenants. Immediately after which 
he fent his general, Tarif, over thither, who 
in 714 gained that famous battle in which the 
tyrant Roderic loft his life« Some fay that the 
"^iracens did not ob(erve their engagements 
with count Julian, whom they doubtlefs mif^ 
trufted : but archblfhop Opas was better fattt 
fied with them, and fwore fidelity to the Ma- 
hometan government, under which he conti- 
nued to preferve a confiderable authority oveV 
the chriftian churches, which were tolerated b)r - 
the conquerors* 

I As to king Roderic, he was (b little regret- 
ted, that his' widow Egflona publicly efpbufed 
young Abdalis, fon to the conqueror Muza^ 
xo,yybok arms her. former bu(band had fallen^ 
and who bad reduced her country and relrgtott 
toa ftatecf flavery. 

In the fpace of fourteen months all Spaia 
yvas brought under the fubjc Stion of the empire 
of the caliphs, excepting a few fcarcely habi* 
table rocks and caverns in the kingdom of 

Afturis^s; 
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AfkufiMf where « POzffUB TctiikNBcr» M 
Goihf a relation of tbc late king Rodcxic^ 
bad concealed himlelff and cbve prderved Lie 
liberty* I cannot conceive why autbora bave 
given the title of king to tbia prince^ tbougk 
indeed worthv of it^ fince the wbok of bie 
royalty confined in not being a Have* Th< 
Spanim hiftoriaaa^ andtbofe who bave UMowtd 
tneir accounta^ have made bim gain feveral 
great vi^loriefy fancied rairaclea in bia favour^ 
nave fettled him a courts and given him bia Ion 
Favilb^ and fon^in-law Alfonfo^ ae peaceable 
fucceflura of tbif pretended kinftdom* But bow 
can it be fuppofea that the M^iometana, wbp 
under Abderamea in the year 734 bad (nbdiicJ 
ooe half of France^ ihoiiM bave fiiffercd tfaie 
Jiingdom of AAuriaa to have fuhmilted quietly 
on the other fide of the Pyrenneea I It waa f 
great point for tbe Cbrifiiani to be fttffinmd tp 
retire to tbefe motuitaioa» and live upon iriia^ 
they could get for paying a tribute to tbefe In* 

fidelei 

^*^— ■^— i^ w iiii I ■■■■!■ wmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmm^mmmimm^ 

e According to all cIm Spin! A WMmb, tnetf^ P^Sfcki^ 
Maglut, tff PcUae §n6 Tfmcdcm^r, wtrvCwo pctCMM. Oar 
author ^tiisoc concc lv« that tbt Moort in the aaaM alArir 
fMPcr wouW ROI aUow «iif IndaffadoaadyMinf aa MM to 
•pain I bat thii obieAlaa wHIt wt apprahaiiit ^mlBt rn^m 
ty, whfo wf conftdor thit the govirnmMt oT Don Napo 
wat founded fn tht IKtlf proWnco of Ucteno, fmm 
^ Inaccoilbli mowitainf , tad indood not wonli ifco 1 
•f ftibdnlaa t boAdof» ft Afpoan dntM teaaiVi* 
to fXif nd hU tfirltmlf 1^ ho wm Invadod bf o mry 1 
mmf of Moon, who war* dobatod to tho yoar 7if» oMong 
the mountftini of at. M%v\^ do Cairtdofli|» i ow ooilior io 
Ihoftfof ff miA»li«n in fayiiif tho Chrlftlana mtn not aWc t» 
mko hood acatnfttho Moon tin tho ytar 759, wb«i n^ 
^pporo inoafconod hjr tlio vMtorlii af ChariM MMtl^ m4 ttrir 
em tonAtoo dtfiaoni. 
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TOcIs ; nor was k till about the ytzx 'f^' that 

rtejr began ter be able to malcc head againft 

their comfuerort, weakened by th« many de-« 

ij^it^ they had fuftasned from the arms of 

Charles Martel, and their own inteftine divi-* 

lionl : but the Chrrfttans, ftilt more divided 

amdng themfelres tharr the Mah#iiietaDi, iboa 

relapfcd under the former yoke. Mauregato^ 

to whom hiftorranf hare been pleafed « • 

to give the* title of king, had Wvc '" 

granted him to ^ern the Afturia» and fom* 

oiher neighbqurmg territories, on psqriog ho-< 

mage and tribute to the M^hoaitUnff; and 

he even fiibmttred to fumifli one hundred 

Beautiful- yotmg women crery year for Abde-* 

ranes' feraglio fr It had been fbr a fong» 

time 9 cuitom among Ae Arabs to exa£i? fochr 

kind of tributes from their vafi&b ; and to thii 

A^ the caravans, among' the prefents wbick 

thejr rtake to the wild Arab^, always give a2 

<tertafn ntimber of marrrageaWe young women.; 

HiSorian5 tetf vs of a deaeon named Vore*. 

mond» who fucceeded tht9 Mawregato^ and wa» 

chief of thefe mountam fefugces, yielded the 

ikme homage, and payed the Aimt tribute 9t 

bandfome women. But is this a kngdom, ot 

om iuch as tliefe te called kings % ^ 

^ After 

.t TDa to • awcr hh)^, n9fa0d.i1y.tlM beft MAofiaiy. 
Manrffinto W9fr an ufwptr. who fuppQitetf his ufaFpatMn 
>jr engaging. Id 11 clofe alliasce with the Mirammolin j but 
wc^bave no reafon to befieve he was his tributary. 

I This princess name was Barmudo. Without all doubt 
tbefe wwr kHi^, and gioriovt ktiiaaia*^ h e<ip to f»er »hair 
cMMkift and vaSonv may bave difobftiged awr author^ Jyf.^ 
Valiairc, who Ketaflip aaoppMtiMiiy of ax^cafflas Mare*. 
I^d and admiratioo of tho Arabs* than whom^ notwitbftaMU 
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r Aftf r the death of this Abderames, the ernut 
or governors of the Spaniih provinces afpired 
to independency. We have already feen, under 
the article of CbarUmagnc, that one of them, 
named Ibna Larabi, had the imprudence to call 
chat conqueror io to his affiitancr. Now if 
there had really been any chriftian ictnadooif 
^xifling at tbat.time in Spain, would not Charles 
have taken fuch kingdom under his prote^Elion, 
preferably to joining bis arms with Mahomet* 
ans ? However, be took thia emir under bis 
prote^ion, obliging him do him homage for 
the dominions lying between the Ebro and the 
Pyrennees, which the Mahomctana then pof- 
icfied. :We find that in 794 the Moor Abutar 
did homage tp Lcwia the Debonnaire, who at 
that time ^pyerned Aqvitain under hia fiitbcrr 
witbtbe titlc^of king. 

. Some time aftcrw^da the divifiona among 
the Span'iib Moors began to ciicreaie» wfascn 
ihe council of Lewia the Debonnaire turned to 
their own advantage ; for they laid fiege to 
Barcelona, which they kept invefted for two. 
years» and a^ length JLewis entered it in tri* 
timph in the year 796* Thia was the begin^ 
ning of the decline of the Moorilh empire^ 
Theie conquerors were no longer fuppor'ted by 
the a,0iftance of the Africans and the caliphs, 
whofe yokea they had throwaoffl The fuccef* 
fors of Abderames having fixed the feat of cfaetr 
kingdo'n at Cordova, were but ill obeyed by the 
governors of the more diftant provinces. 

Ac 

iag all he caa aJkdgc as chetr lavour^ tlwre never %vaa » 
flMfv perftdiow, cruel, and barbaroiM pcoole oa ilM^laca a6 

UmtuOu 
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At tUi hrwirMe period it was that Alphon- | 

(by of the race of Pdagiuf, began to render the i 

Sponiih Chrifttans wbo had retired into the ! 

iDousitatiisof AilurtascoofideraUe. . He refufed 
to pay the cu ftoanry tributes to mafters whom, 
be knew himfelf in a condition to difpute it 
with ; and after having gained fome few vi^o- 
rics over.thcqEi, be found himfelf in the quiet 
pofleffion of the kingdoms of Afturias and Leon^ 
at the b^innin|; of the ninth century. 

With this prtnoe then we muft iirft look fof 
the revival of cbriftian kings in Spain. Alphon- 
fo was artful and cruel : he is called the cbafte, 
becaufe he was the iirft wbo refufed to pay the 
tribute of the hundred damfels to the Moors. 
But without refledtng at the fame time that it 
was ooc 4M1 account of refufing this tribute that . 
be incurred the war, but becaufe that being 
detennined to (bake off all fdbmiffion to the 
Moors, and be no longer tributary to them, h^. 
muft have refufed the tribute of the virgins as 
well as «very other kind of hontage. 

The iiieceis Alphooib had met with, in fpke 
of the many obftacks he had to encounter, em'* 
boldened the Chriftians of Navarre to chufd 
themfelvcs a king. The inhabitants of Arragoh 
took up arms under one of their counts: thus, 
towards the latter end of the reign of Lewis the 
Debonnaire, neither the Moors nor the French 
retained any pofleffions in thofe barren coun* 
tries; but the reft of Spam ftill continued under 
the dominions of the Muflulman kings. It was 
at this time that the Normans ravaged the coafts 
of Spain; but- being tpitckly rcpulfcd, they re- 
turned back) and plundered France and ^ng* 
land. . . 
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We muft not wonder to find flie Spinfairdt 
^f Afturias, I^on, andAtngon, tl that tiiM 
JBarbarians. The militanr Kfe, wMck fooeeedid 
their fonner ftrvrtttde, nad by no meane civH 
liztd them ; and they were in a ftate of (wk 
profound ignorance, tiiat one of the Alpboa* 
fc\ iurnamed tlie Great, who waa kin| of 
Leon fffid Afturiat, waa obliged to hate Ma- 
kometan maftera for hii fen. 

I cannot get over my aAonfllmient at feeing 
kiftorians To lavMh of their titlei to the kinga 
of thofe times. This Alphonfe, whom they 
IKIe the Great, put out the eyes of four of bia 
brothers ; and his whole life was one camimied 
feriesofcruelties and deceit i. Tbiakingfinifli* 
od his career with makinffhts fubjefU takcarma 
againft him, and was obuged to refign Ma foNdl 
kmscdom so his fen. In the year oio. 

While thefe things were traniafiing, andlbe 
Makoflsetans loft that part of Spain which bar- 



f aiariMM M$9A Uy, Ibst f rsfls^ Nvfasa, ^ 
Mi4Moair» «er«th4bfpcbsf«ef Alpbsalb. iotsliisi 
Ota Is roCvUMl by tbsaitak of Silpi, • oo-iMopemy JmIU* 
rUa, who txprefty tiftrina chat Don Alphonlb was tht om^ 
1/ fen of Don Ordogno. B« that ii ic may, thoft four fiobte« 
men were uIcmi in an aOvat and iinprofokcd raMtlon, sAsr 
tfM king Had eM*ro«flr forglfM tba rin a ts ad t ia mi anwal 
toAirrtdttom. lis la ladnad sstollad Cor Ma tlawaniy bf 
tba baft Spaatdi hiAorlaiii, who cbavaAariia him oa an as- 
callaot piioce» wiff, %a)»ant, unaflaAcdl/ piooa« ttorcafolljr 
Hhenl, a patron of laarnins, falmfdf fo learnad that hs com- 
pofad a chronlala, bagieniiif at tht daath of Raaafalmaab 
nod andbif with bit owAiMhar. •# Ma ooMMsa wotesv 
lionot uolaA woai«atbatnaaoaoifcobloodwhkbwoa«o* 
ccflkrily (had In tba aonilb of a Jong war agalnll tba Moorv 
tba favooriiet of oar author, over whom AJphottlb obUAnsd 
a great number of glorioat tiaorisf. 
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divn upMi Fraii0C9 ^^ v^tre extendiag Aetr do* 
foiaioos mi every ocher fide. If I coiuider their 
leligton, I find it emkraood all 4>ver India, utA 
theeafterB paro/of Africa, where thqr traded. 
If I WW riieir cwijttnefa, I find in the firft 
fbce^ that the caliph Aaion Rachild (or Har* 
HMM Alrafched) impa&d a ycarfy tribute of teti^ 
fhetifaart ctqikiis of gold, on the enprefs Irene) 
and chat on die empeior Nicepborus refufiog to- 
jiajr this niiHite, Aaron feized upon the iiland of 
Cfprua, and pioceeded to raioag^ all Greece. In 
8a6 the lieutenaiitaof his grandson Almaroon, 
a prinoe otherwise eflimabk for his own leam* 
ing, and the love hehore the fcicnces, feizedon 
Crete. At this time the city of Candia was 
huik by die Mahometans, who have made diem* 
iehrcs maflen of it again in our time. 

In 828 diefe iame Africans, who had fiibdued 
Spnn and made jncusfions into Sicily, mamed 
agpiatolaywaftethatfruitfiilifland, being en* 
couraged thereto by one of the natii^es, named 
JEuphemiiii, who having, after the example of 
hia empeior Michael, married a nun, and been 
pioiecntad by dic»fe very laws which die eoq^ 
lor had m^ide to yield to his defires, aAod near- 
ly die (ame part in Sicily which count Julian 
had done in Spain. 

So badly was the eadlem and weftern em* 
pires governed at that ume, that neither of the 
e m pe ror s could drive the Mahometans out of 
Sicily. Thefe conquerors might have become 
mamia of all Italy, had they only been united 
•aaKMig themfidves ; but thm miflakes wese the 
means of (aving Rome, as thole of the Cartha- 
ginians b;|d been heretofore. They fet fail 
from Sidlyin 8^69 with a numerous fleet, and 
. . failing 
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iaiKng up the mouth of the Tiber, where thef 
met with nothing but a defert country, thcj 
proceeded to Rome, which they befieged. They 
foon made themfelves matters of the fuburbf^' 
and after pluhderins; the rich church of Sr. Pe* 
ter without the walls, they raifed the ftegc, ca 
meet and fight an army of French, which was 
. coming to the af&ftance of Rome, under one 
of the emperor Lotharius*s generals. They 
beat the French armv, but miiled taking the 
city, which had in tne mean time been fup* 
plied with provifions ; fo that this expedition^ 
which flood Co fair to haye made a conftderable 
conqucft, through their own mifunderftandings 
ended in nothing more than an incurfion of 
barbarians. However, they returned foon afier 
with fuch a formidable army as feemed to- 
threiiten the total deftrudion of luly, and to 
(urn the capital of Chriftcndom into a Maho- 
metan town. In this dangerous conjun&ure 
Pope Leo IV. taking up that authority which 
Lotharius*s generals feemed to have <|uitted, 
proved himftif worthy, by defending Rome, of 
beins its foverei^n : he employed the church- 
treamres in. repairing the walls, railing towers, 
and ftretcbing chains acrofs the river I'iber* 
He armed the militia at his own expence, en- 
gaged the' people of Naples and Gaicta to come 
to the defence of the coads, and port of Oftia« 

r taking at the fame time the prudent precaution 
. t . of requiring hoftages from chem, as well know* • 

( ing that thofe who are powerful enousb code- 
fend U9, are likewife powerful enough to buit 
us. He vifited all the pq^ in perfon, and re* 
criveJ the Saracens at their landing, not in the 
garb oi a warriur, as GoRin^ biihop of Patia,. 

had 
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had done on a like occadon, but in the cha- 
radlerofa pontiff who exhorted a chrifUan peo« 
pkj and a king who watched over the fecurit; 
of his fubjefls. He was a Roman by birth^ 
and the courage of the firft ages of that republic 
Teemed reviv^ in him, at a time of general co- 
wardice and corruption, like one oF thofe noble 
monuments of antient Rome, which are foiiic- 
times found amongft the ruins of the modems 
nor were his courage and care unfeconded , his 
people adding their eftefts to his, received the 
invaders of their country on their landing with 
the greateft bravery ; and a tcmpeft having dif- 
perfed moft of (heir fhips, a part of thofe Bar- 
barians who had efcaped Ibipwreck were made 
flaves. The pope made an excellent ufe of this. 
viSory, by employing the very hands which had 
been armed for the defl:ru£lion of his city, in re-^ 
pairing its fortifications, and beautifying the 
public edifices. Notwithftanding this check, the 
Mahometans continued in poffeiuon of the coaft 
%etween Capua and Gaieta; but rather like 
freebooters than difciplined conquerors. 

In the ninth century then I fee' the Muflul* 
mans formidable both at Rome and at Conftan** 
tinoole; the mailers of Perfia, Syria, the whole 
CoaK of Africa, as far as mount Atlas, and of 
three-fourths of the kingdom of Spain : but 
without forming' any nation, like the Romvns, 
^ho in extending their conque&s as far, Ail^ 
made but one people. 

About the year 815, a little after the death 
of Charlemagne, and under the famous caliph 
Almamon, Egypt was Independent, and the 
city of Grand Cairo was the rcfidence of ano- 
:ther caliph. The pfincc of Mauritania Tin- 

VoL. I. K ^..-^ j[itana> 
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jTtana, under the title of the Miraminoliii 
nbfofutc iovtft\%tt of the empire of Morco o. 
Nubia and L/bia were under the donuiiion uf 
ane>th&r caHph. The race of Ahdereinc*, who 
had founded the kingdom of Cordova, coulj 
not binder other Moors from cri'clin;^ that (*( 
Toledo. All thefc newf dynalti.*^ icvcrcnccd 
the calirth as a dc(cer»dant from their proph( t 5 
and in like mann<;r as the Chriflians went \n 
crouds on a pilgrimage to Rome, To did thcfc 
Mahometans repair from all pjirts of the worlJ 
to Mecca, which was under the government of 
z iberify or xerif, appointed bv the caliph ; and 
it wai principally to this pil0riii»;;^c that the ca- 
Jlph, who wis matter of Mecca, was indehrej 
Ibf that refpeit and veneration paid him by all 
the princes of (he Mahometan belief. But thefe 
princes w^lfely difHnguiflunjj their religion from 
Cheir political intered^, ftript the caliph at the 
fame thtie that they paid him homage. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Empire of Con«tawtikoI»le in the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries. 

T17HILE the empit'e of Charlemagne wai 
^^ thus dirmembered, and the inundationa 
t>f tht Saracens and Normans laid wade the 
whole Weftern Empire, that of Conftantinople 
ftlll fubfifted, like a large tttt^ vigorous, tho' 
grown old, ftriDt of fome of i^s roots, and bu^et- 
ed on everv fide by ftormt and tempefta. This 
empire bad nothing left in Afnca, and bad been 

delpoUcd 
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dcfpoiled of Syria and a part of Afia Minor. 
It ilill continued to defend its frontiers towards 
the eaftern coaft of the Black Sea againft the 
Mahometans j and fo.xetimes conquering, fome* 
times conquered, it might, by being continu- 
ally ufed to war, have been able at laft to 
ftrengthen itfelf againft them: but towards the 
coaft of the Danube, and the weftern borders 
of the Black Sea, it was ravaged by other enemies. 
A nation of Scythians, called the Abari, or Avari, 
as alfo the Bulgarians^ another tribe of Scythians, 
from whom the province of Bulgaria has taken 
its name, fpread defolation over all the fine 
country of Romania, where the emperors Adrian 
and Trajan formerly built fuch beautiful villas, 
and tboie noble highways of which there a^ 
only a few caufieways now remaining. 

The Abari, particularly, fpread thcmfelvas 
over Hungary and Auftria, falling fometimes 
upon the Eaftern Empire, and at others on that 
of Charlemagne. Thus, from the frontiers of 
Perfia to that of France, the globe was a prty 
to almoft continual incurfions. 

While the frontier of the Greek empire was 
tvery day fufFering encroachments and devaft%- 
tions, its capital was the theatre of revolutions 
and crimes. A mixture of Greek artifice and 
.Thracian ferocity formed the reigning charac- 
ter of that court : and indetd what a fpe(ElacIe 
does Conftantinople exhibit to the view ? the 
emperor. Maurice and his five fons raaflacredJ 
Phocas aftaiHnated, as a reward for his murder^^ 
and inceftuous proceedings ! Conftantine poifon- 
ed by iht emprefs Martina, who has her tongue 
pulled out, while the nofe of her fon Heracleo- 
Has is-cut off before her face ! Conftans knocked 
K*2 • on 
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en the head in the bath by bis own (ervants I 
Conftiintine Pogonatus putting out the eyes of 
his two brothers ! Juftiniai} 11. his ion, while 
about to a£t the fame icene at Conftantinopk 
. chat TheodoAus had done at Theflalonica, is 
mutilated ^and latJ in irons by Leontius at the 
tnftant that he is going to put to death the 
principal citizens ! Leonius Toon afterwards 
treated in the fame manner as he had treated 
Juflinian ! this fame Juflinian reflored again, 
and coolly looking on while the blood o( his 
Enemies -washes the public market-place, and 
afterwards dying himfelf by the hands of th€ 
common hangman! Philip Uardanes dethroned 
and condemned to lofe his eses ! Leo the Ifau- 
rian, and Cojiflantine Copronymus, dying in* 
tleed in their beds, but after a bloody reign, at 
unhappy for the prince as for his fubjeds ! the 
cmpreis Irene, the firft woman who mounted 
the throne of the Caefars, and the firft too who 
murdered her own Ton to attain the imperial 
dignity ! Nicephorus, her fucceflbr, hated bf 
bis fabjeAs, taken prifoner by the Bulgarians, 
beheaded, ajid thrown for food to the beafls of 
the field, while his ikull is ufed as a cup by hit 
conqueror! laftly, MichaelCuropalatua, cotem* 
porary with Charlemagne, confined in a ctoi* 
flcr, dying a lefs cruel, though not left (hameful 
death thai^ hfd predeceflbrs ! In this manner was 
the empire governed during the fpace of two 
hundred years. What hiftory of private rob* 
bers, publicly executed for their crimes, can be 
more hot rid or difgufting ? 

But we muft proceed, and view, in the 
ninth century, Leo the Armenian, a bnive 
fvarrior^ but aa enemy to image* worlhip, af- 

£iflifiau4 
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faflinatcd at maft^ while he is fingiog an aiv- 
thsm : his murderers, applauding each ocher 
for having killed an Jieretic, repair to the pub- 
Jic prifon to rcleafe from thence an officer, fur- 
named Michael the Stammerer, who had been 
condemned to die by the fenate, and, infteaJ 
of being executed, is invefted with the imperial 
purple. This was the fame, who falling in 
love with a nun, made the f.-nate intreat him 
to marry her, without any one bi(hop daring 
to interfere ; and this fad is the more worthy 
of our attention, as, almoft at the fame time, we 
feeEuphemius the Sicilian profccuted for a like 
marriage; and that, a little time afcerwards> 
the lawful marriage of the emperor Leo the 
Philofopher, was condemned in this very city 
of Conftantinople. In what country then muft 
we look for laws and manners at this time f 
certainly not in our wefternhemifphere. 

The old quarrel about image-worfhip ftill di- 
fturbed the repofe of the empire ; the court was 
ibmethnes for tt, and fometimes againft it, ac- 
cording as they found it fuit with the difpofition 
of the multitude. Michael the Stammerer be- 
gan his reign with the cohfecfarion of images^ 
and ended it by the demolition of them; 

His fucceffbrTheophilus, who reigned about * 
twelve years, viz. from 8^29 to 842, declared 
bimfelf againft this worfbip. Writers tell ui 
that lie did not believe in the refurreAion, that 
hedeniedtheextfteiiceof evil fpirits, and would 
aot acknowledge the divinity of Chrift. It is ' 
not unlikely that an emperor might think in 
this manner ; but then are we to believe, I do 
not mean with refpeA to princes only, but even 
to private meoy the evidence- of their enemies, 
K 3 wh» 
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who, without proving one fi gk fa^St, vilify the 
rerigion and morale of men wiio do not hofpea 
to think like ihciiWcives ? 

This Thcophilus» the fon of Michael the 
StammcrcT, was alnioft the only emperor wha 
had peaceably fucccedcd his facher tor above cwq 
centuries. During his reign the inw^-woiiUip* 
pers underwent a grtacct peifecuiion than ev«r. 
Thefe long perfecuiions iliew us pUialy i)ut 
the people were divided among themfdu^a. 

It is remarkable that two. woatai were the 
rdlorers of images; one was the empceik I»40^f 
the other Theodora, widow to Theophilw^. 

Theodora, miftrefs of the empire oi' tb« LM^ 
during the nonage of her fon Michael, pcrft--' 
cuted in her turn (he enemies of iauige«>waribjp : 
but in this (he carried her sseal,. or ber poliiiois 
iUlI farther than the other party bad done : for 
in AHa Minor there were a ^reat nun^bcr oi 
the M»n!chean k& *« who lived quietly and 
peaceably, beca^ufe the fury of cnthufiafin, 
which fddom rages but at the fttft oftaUiib-* 
ment of a fed, was over with them : now 
the ie people were grown rich by induAry and 
trade ; and^ whether the deiign was upon tboif 
trbaftsres, or their opinions, the moil feucft 
edicts were iflTued againft them, and enforce 
with the extremeft cruelty, Perfecution reviv- 
cd their original fanaticifm, and thoufanda of 
them died under the tprture, wbilft the reft, 
driven to dcfpair, throw off all (ubje^ion, and 
^ ■ ' » 

'^ Tbis w«i a Ce£t founded in PerCw, in the third century. 
hy» fttve called Curbicui, whoaMimed the neme of Ma»cft« 
and evtfi) (tied himreM the Holy Ohoft. Like the Magi, bv 
uii|h# ih4ii«were two prtnclpln Unk fovf rat4 all thiiife, 
onegood, the ether eifiJ* 

took 
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tbok up arms !n tlieir own defence. 
Above forty tboufand of them went 846 
over to the Mahometans, and from 
tbe peaceable, inoiFenfive Manxcheans, bebame 
implacable enemies to the empire ; and, joining 
with the Saracens, carried defolation and havoc 
through aH Afia Minor, to the very gates of 
tbe imperial city, which had been depopulated 
by a dreadftd plague in S42, and was become 
ao objeA of pity* 

The plague, properfy (o called, is, as the 
IbiaH pox, a liiforder peculiar to the people of 
Africa, and is brought over to us from thofe 
countries in merchant- (hips. It would (bon 
overfprcad all Europe, were it not for the wife 
precautions taken in our fca-pojts ; and it was 
Tcry probably owing to the negligence of the 
government in this particular, that it found' 
<ntniiice into the imperial city. 

And this very inatcencion expofed the em« 
pire to another fcouro;e : the RufEans embark- 
ed at the port now caU^d Afoph, on the Black. 
Sea, and c^une and ravaged all the (ea-coaft of 
#ie Pontus Euxinus. The Arabs, on the other 
band, puflied their conquefts beyond Armenia^ 
tod into Afia Minor. At length Michael the 
younger, after a reign of cruelty and misfor- 
tunes, was aflaffinated by Bafilius, whoth h^ 
iad-Taifed from the moflr abjedl condition, anct 
made partner with him in the empire. 

Bamius's adminiftration wfls not more fortu^ 
nate than that of his predecefTor : this reign 1% 
the epocha of tbe grand fchifm which dividect 
the Greek church from the Latid.. 

The miferies of the empire were not greatly 
spairtd underrLeO) called the PAiloIbpher^ not 
K 4 {tOdi . 
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from his being an AntoAius, a Marcus Aure* 
Iiu9, a Julian, an Aaroun Alrafchid, or an Al* 
fred, but on account of his being learned. He, 
pafiet for the firft who opened the Turks a Wdy 
into the empire, who, a long time afcerwardd^ 
made chemfdves mafters of Condantinoplc* 

It is doubtful whether the Turics, (who af* 
terwards fought againft the Saracens, and in- 
corporated with them, were their fupport, and 
the deftroyers of the Greek empire) had already 
ient colonies into the countries bordering on the 
Danube ? We have no authentic biftories of 
tbefe emigrations of Barbarians. 

This is, in all likelihood, the manner of life. 
which mankind had led for a long fucceffion of 
time : no fooner was a country cultivated, thaa 
it was invaded by a hungry people, who again 
in their turns were driven out by others. Do 
ive not find that the Gauls made defcents oti 
Italy, and penetrated as far as Afia Minor ? and 
fiave not twenty different nations coibe from 
Great Tartary in fearch of new lands ? 
' Notwithftanding all the difafters that bad 
befel Condantinople, it continued for a lone 
time to be the mod opulent and bed peopled 
of all the Chriflian cities, and the mod emi- 
nent for the polite arts. Its fituation alone, by 
which it has the command of two feas, necel* 
farily made it a place of trade. The plague ia 
842, notwithflanding the great havoc it inade^ 
Was but a temporary (courge : cities which are 
the feats of commerce, and where the court 
holds iu refidence, are quickly repeopled by 
the coniinyzl concourfe from other neighbour- 
ing nations. Neither the mechanic nor police 
arts can be loft in a great capital^ which u the 
xcCdcnce of the rich. 
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An thefe fudden court-revolutions^ and the 
crimes of fo many-emperors^ murdered by one 
anocher, are ftorms which never Ml upon pri- 
vate heads, who are left to cultivate in peace 
the profellions which no ©ae envies them. 

The riches of the empire were far from be- 
ing exhaufted : we are tol'd^/that in 857, The- 
odora, mother to the emperor Michael, when, 
much againft her will, (he was obliged to part 
with the regency y and was treated nearly ia 
the fame mani.cr by her fon as Mary of Medi- 
Cfs was cf late days by Lewis XI IL gave the- 
emperor to underftand, that there was in his* 
treafury an hundred and nine thouiand pounds* 
weight of gold^^ and three hundred thoufand ^ 
filver. 

It was in the power then of a wife a^int^ 
firation to have fHH fupported the power of the 
empire., It was contraded indeed, but not dif* 
nembered, often changing its emperors, but 
always united under the perfon who fwaj^ed* 
the fceptre, and was befides richer^ better fur«>> 
aiflied with reiburces, and more powerful than^ 
that of Germany. Yet it is now no more, «xidl(. 
Ihfi German, empire ftiU fubflfts^ 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of Italy and the Po?bs» together with the 
. Divurceof LoTHARiusKingof LoRRAiHt 
and other Afiair9 relating to the Church, 
^ in the Ki^hth alxd Ninth Centuries* 

^T^ H A T we noay not loTe the chain whidi 
A links together fo many events^ let us re* 
. c2all to mind .with whae prudence the popes coik 
duded tbemfelves umler P^pin and Charle* 
nnu{^ne; howdextroufly theyftifled all religious 
dilutes, and in wbat manner each of tbem ft* 
cretly eAabllihed the foundation of the ponti- 
fical grandeur. 

Their power was already become very sreaet 
Ance Gregory IV. repaired the port of Oftia^ 
and Leo IV. foiliiied Rome at hit own ex- 
pence. But all the popes could not be gre^t 
mcn^ nor could every coiij unsure prove alike 
favourable to them. Every vacancy of the pa* 

S\\ fee cauicd the fame diflurbances at Rome aa 
e election of a king does ia Poland. The po»* 
tifF eledl was .obliged at the fame time to ma* 
nage the Roman fenate, the people, and the 
emperor. The Roman nobility held a great 
(hare in the government ; and, at that timr» 
had the chuflng of two confuls every year, and 
the making a preftA, which was a kind of tri- 
bune of the people. They had a court of 
twelve fenatori, and thefc had the nomination 
of the principal officers 0f the duchy of Rome. 
This municipal government poflcfled fomctimcs 
a greater, fomctioies a lefler degree of authority. 

Ihe 
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The popes of Rome had rather a high degrees of 
eredrt, than any real Icgiflative power: 
' However, iif they were nqt fovereigns of 
Rome, they loft no occafion of cxerclfing a fu- 
preme authority over the weftern church. Th«- 
bifliops fet up for judges of kings, and the: 
popes claimed judicial authority over the bl* 
(hops; but notnin^ can give us a clearer in- 
light into the numberlefs difputes about autho- 
rity, the farrago of religious fuperftition and' 
weaknefs, the knavery that prevailed in all their 
eourts of juftice, and the infufficicncy of the- 
Itws'themfclvcs, than the ftory of the tos^jizgt- 
and divorce of Lotharius king of Lorrain, ne-- 
phew to Charles the Bald. 
* Charlemagne had repudiated one of bia 
wives and married another, no^ only with the 
a|)probation of pope Stephen, but zQixMy ini 
eonfequence of that pontiff's prefSng follicita^ 
tions. The kings Gontram, Caribert, Sigfc— 
bert, Chilperic, and Dagobert, had had feve^ 
fal' wives at a time, without the lead murmti^ 
bein^ made; and if it was a fcandal, it wa$ 
not attended with any diftiirbance.. Lothariur 
having married Teutberga, daughter of a duke 
of Burgundia Transjurana,, refolves to put het 
away upon, being accufed of inceft with her 
own brother,, and to marry his miftrefsValrada*. 
What follows of this ftory is fingutarly roman- 
tic : at firft the queen proves htr innoceocd 
by the trial of boiling water : her champion 
plunges his hand into a VeiTel of boiling water^ 
from the bottom of which he brings up a con- 
fecrated ring, without appearing to be the leaftt 
hurt. Upon which the icing complains of fomcf 
trick being ufed in the trial. Ic h certain; if 
K. 6. any 
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any fuch thing was. donei that the queeo^ 
champion underfiood the fecret of preparing 
the (kin a^ainft the action of the boiling water; 
wlirch, it is faid, may be done hy rubbing the 
part a long time with a compofuion of fpirit of 
vitriol, alum, and the juice of onions. No one 
of the members of our academy of fcienccs have 
been at the pains to inform themfelves relative 
to this pretended method of trial, of what everj 
mountebank is well acquainted with. 

gr The fucccfs of this trial pafledjbr a 

miracle, and the very decifion of the 
A^migl^ ty himfelf s and yet this Tuetbcrga, juC* 
tified by Heaven, acknowledges to fevenJ bi« 
Ihops, m the prefence of her confelTor, chat (be 
was really guilty of the crime bid to her charge! 
There is not the leaft probability that a prince^ 
who was defir^s to part with his wife oo fuC- 
proion of adultery, would ever have thought of 
sicciifing her of inccft with her brother* uiilefs 
the h&, had been publicly known. People fcl* 
dom think of looking for crimes oC fp fac* 
fetched and extraordinary a nature, and fo dtf** 
ilcult to be proved : befides^ in thofe days* what 
we call the point of honour was entirely un^ 
known. Both king and queen were covere4 
with (hame in this aflfair ; he by his accufation* 
iind fhe hy ben confei&on. The two national 
cod'ncils met on. this occafion, and agreed to the 
divorce^ 

Pope Nicholas I. diilblved the two couacila, 
and depofed Gontier archbifhop of Cologne, 
who had been the moft ftrenuous in the affair of 
the divorce : upon which Gontier writes circuUc 
tetters to all the churches, in thefe teJHns: 
<« Tho' the lozd Nicholas, who is called Pope^ 

and 
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and who looks upon himfelf as pope and empe*-^ 
Tor, has excommunicated us, we have withftood 
hiB fooli(h proceedings."- And, in another pai:t 
of his letter, addrefling the pope himfelf, he 
-iays, ** We do not acknowledge, your curfeii 
fentencei we defpife it; and even caft you oiit 
of our communion, being, fatisikd with that 
of our brethren the biihops, whom you coi)- . 
tcmn," &c. 

A brother of the archbiHiop of Cologne car- 
lied himfelf this proteil to Rome, and laid it 
Upon St. Peter's tomb with fword in hand.;, 
hut, in a little time afterwards, the political, 
fiate of affairs beiug changed, the fam^^acchbi^, 
ibop changed Itkewiie, and repaired in perfoiV 
to mount Caffin, where he proftrated himfelf 
at the feet of pope Adrian, the fucceflbr of this. 
Nicholas, whom he thus addrefled : ** I de- 
clare, faid he, before God, and in the prefence^ 
of bt» faints, and to you my lord Adrian, fove-f 
reign pontiff, and to the biihops who are undet^. 
yom jujrifdidion, and to all this aflembly, that 
1 humbly fubmit to the fentence of depofitioa 
canonicaily denounced againfl me by pope Ni*. 
cholas," &c. We may eafjy conceive how., 
greatly an exarnple of this kifid mufl have 
Itrengthned the authority of the church of- 
Rome y and the nature of the times rendered, 
tbefe examples frequent. 

The fame Nicholas I. excommunicated the. 
fccond wife of Lotharius, and ordered that 
prince to take his firfl wife back again. All 
Europe took part in thele tranladions. The 
^mpefor Lewis U.. brother to Charles the Bald,, 
and unqle to Lotharius, inftantly declared him* 
fclf;^ in the ftfongefl manner, for, his nephsw, 

againft 
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ajralnft ehe P<>p€. /Thii emptr^f who rffiJttf 
in Italy, t'ld defiance toNichoJai; ihw broi* fiit 
4A1 ail effijfion of bloo<I j and tie (!amf« of war 
w«fc lighted up Ml Italy, Ncgotiati<nj« were 
fee on foot, and the dwcr^t partiei entered 
j^ro enhsiU, Ttruther^a repaired to Rome, to 
plead her eaufe there $ Valraria, her rfvat, un* 
tfeftoofc the fame voya?/*, btit dared not pro^ 
cffcd with It* Lothariuu, finding himicU ex— 
tommM«i<'aied, went thither in perfon to aflc 
pardon of Adrian 1 f, fucceflbr to T4i< holii, f« ar- 
Hig left hi!» uncle Charh'ti the B^tld, who had (a* 
ken ^rmu a^ainft him under the banner of the 
church, ftrould fcl»eon hii kinp-dom of lx)rrain* 
A'ittnn II. when he gave him the facramcnt at- 
Kome, made him fvvcar that he h;5d not made 
tffc of fhe r}|;htft of marr iaj^e with Valrada, after 
the ord'^r which pope Nicholan had fcnt hrm to* 
ttbftuin ftoi^ it, L<ithariuf accepted thit oath, 
rrfeivtd the facramcnt, and died in a ftiort time 
afterwards. The hlftoriani of thofe timei have 
not faded to aflm, that hii fudden death wa< % 
jfttnifhrnerft on him for hf« pcrytfj', and that- 
thofe of hii d^mcf^kn who had taken the fame- 
oath with him, at! died within the year. 

The prero(»^ative aflum- d on thii occafion by 
Nlfholan ). and Adiiiin II. was founded on the 
falfe der retain, which were even at that time 
rf(//4fdrd a«i the univcrfMl code. The civil con* 
traift by which a couple were vnittdf being he- 
romr* a (aciamcnti was fuljrdl to ecclefiamcal' 
d 'f Ifion. 

Tbi« adventure wai the firfl fcandal that hap- 

rifMcd relating to (he matria^^r of crowned heade 
M the empire ot the Weft. Smre that we have 
Lcti the kin(;4 oi France^ Robert, Philip 1. and* 

Philip 
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Philip Auguftus, excommunicated by the popes 
on the fame occafion^, or even for marriages 
contraAed between very diftant relations. T^he 
national bt(hop6 did,, for a long tisie, aflum« 
the rieht of being iiidge$ in tk^fe cauTes: the 
pontiffs of Rome always referred theje caufe^ 
%o them. 

We (hall oot pretend to examine hi thi» place 
bow far this new law was ufeful or dvtrimen**^ 
tal, as we do not write in the charzAer of a ci^ 
vilian or a cbntroverfifi : but it is certain that 
tbefe proceedings occafiooed much icandal and 
difturbance to all the ChriftiaD provinces. The 
antient Romafis and the people of ibe Eaft were 
much happier in this point. The 'rights of the 
father of a family, and the fecrecs of the mar- 
liage-bed were never laid open to the eye of the 
public curiofity : they were wholly unacquainted 
wkb thife kinds of proceffes rehiting to mar«* 
liagea and divorces* 

This defceodant of Charlemagne was the 
firft who ever went three hundred leagues fFon 
bis own kingdom, to. plead bis caufe bcfi>re t^ 
foreign }udge> and to know what woman be 
was to love. His fubje^b were on the brink of 
fiitting victims to theie unhappy differences. 
Z^wis the Debonoaire had been the firft exam* 
pie of the power of the biihops over the emp^*^ 
lora. Lotharigs of Lorrain fixed tbc epocha 
of the pope's authority over the bifliops. UpoQi 
the wbrie, thes» we may gather from the hif- 
lory of thefe times, that there were very few 
Itties foe fi^iety among the weftern nations j 
that the kfngdonM were veiy weak in laws} 
afid-ibat the ckurefa way very wiliiag to give 
tbem oewQoea. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR xxr. 

Of PHOTIUS, and the Schifm between the 
£a3T£iin and Wsstbak Churches. 

'T' H E weightieft affair which die church 
^ was- then engaged in, and which is, lo 
this very day, of the greateft importance to 
her was the^ origin of the total reparation of 
the Greek and Latin churches. The patriar- 
chal chatc of Conftantinople being,, as well as 
the throne, thcobje£i; of ambition, was equallT- 
AibjeA to» revolutions. The emperor Michael 
HI. being difiatlsfied with the patriarch Igna« 
tius, compelled him to fign his own difmiffion, 
and put one Photius in his place, who was zn 
eunuch of the palace, a man of great quality^ 
prodigious .geniuSy and univerfal knowledge : 
he was mailer of thehorfe to Michael, and roi-« 
aider of ftate. The biihops, to prepare the 
way for ordaining bins patriarch,, made hin» 
pais through all the requifite degrees in fix days-, 
time. The firft day he was made monk, be^ 
caufe the monks were at that time confidered 
as conftituting a p»rt of the hierarchy ; the* 
fecond day he was made ledurer ; the third 
fob-deacon ; the next deacon, then prieft, and 
kftl^, oa Chriftmas-day 858, was declared* 
patriarchs 

Pope Nicholas took part with Ignatius, and> 
excommunicated Photius, reproaching him 
chiefly with having paflfed in fo fhort a time 
trotn the ftate of a layman to the dignity of a 
htlbop. To this Photius replied, with reaib» 
oti his fide, that St. Ambrofe,. governor of MU 
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laA» and icarccly, in fad, a Cbriftian, had with « 
ftill greater rapidity pafled from the one to .the 
other ftate, and joined the epifcopai dignity 
with that of governor; and accordingly excom- 
municated the. pope in his tarn« declaring him 
dcpofed from his pontifical fu 6tion. He then 
tQpk the titleof oecumenical patriarch, and openly 
accufed the biAiops of the Weft, who were in 
the pope's communion, of hcrcfy. The princt-< • 
pal objection he brought againft them, was the 
holding the proccilion from the father and the. 
fon. ** A fet of men (fays he in pne of his let- 
ters) fprung out of the darknefs of the Wtft, 
have corrupted all things by their imorance ; • 
and to put the finiOiing hand to their imptety» 
h^ve dared to add new words to thefacred fym« 
bpl autborjfed by all the councils, by faying* . 
that the Hoiy Qhoft does not. proceed from the 
Father alone, but from the Son alfo, which i« 
at once renouncing; all Chnftianity/' 

By this paflage, and feveral others of the likm 
kind, we may perceive the . fuperiority the . 
Greek church afFe^ed in all things over that of 
the Latins, They. pretended that theRomiih 
church was indebud for every thing to the 
Greek, even for the names of their cuftoms, 
ceremonies, myfterics, and dignities, Baptifms, 
the euchanft, liturgy, dioceie, pariih, biihop, 
prieft, deacon, moi\k, church, all was Greek; 
and they looked upon the Latins as fa man^ 
ignorant fcholars^wbo had rebelled agatnft their ' 
mailerB. 

. The other fubje^ of anathema were, that the 
Latins made ufe oif unleavened bread in the eu«; 
charift ; that they eat eggs and cheefe in Lent i 
and (bat their priefts did not ihave their beards^ 

Strange. 
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Sttrange mzfHu cheft fer creatkig a iMreaeh be* 
tupeen tht'oaftern »i>d wt^m churches k 

But every impartial perTon muft* allow that 
Piiotiua. WA6 not only th« moft learned of any 
olr the cbtu'chmon or thofe times, but likewife 
a great bt(hop. He followed the condiftt of 
St. Ambrofes for when BafiHus, who had mur* 
dered the emperor Michael, prefer t«d htmfelf 
to communkate in the church of St. Sophia^, 
he told him with a loud voice, ^* That he was 
not w)orthy to approach the holy myftertes^ 
who had his hands yet ftained with the blood of 
his bencfadior." Photius did not t nd a Theo- 
doiius in Bafiliu{^; that tyrant did an a6t of 
ji<Aice from a motive of revenge; he depofed 
Photius, and reinftated Ignatius in the parr^ 
anchal chair. Rome toolc advantage of this con« * 

jun£hire to call the eighth crcumenicat 
869* council at Conftantinopfe, compofed of 

three hundred bUhopa. The pope's le- 
gates prefided there $ but not one of them knew 
a word of Greek, and very few of the bifliops 
UAderftood Latin. Pkoriys was^ by the generat 
yoicc> declared an intruder, and condemned to 
da public penance* The names of the five pa- 
triarchs were figned before that of the pope» 
which wsre very extraordinary : for as the le- 
gates held the firft ptace, they were andoubt* 
ecUy entitled to fign the fir(t. in all this fedion 
thtm- was- not a word mentioned of the dtfputes * 
wtiich Chen divided the two chtirtbes: their 
whole aim was to depofe Photius* 

A fhort time after, the tree patriarch, Igna- 
tittS) dying, Photius had the addrefr to get htnt^ 
felf reinftated by the emperor Bafilitts. Pope 
John Vli. recew^ him miO' hia commtimcnv 

acknowledotd 
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a|6k<iowl«dged biiA at pimri^ebi wrote to kim> 
a^d nQtwithft?i,^ing ii^ kM bec« pi«Jbliel;y ao»« 
tbcmatis^ by tlm f^^tb oeeum^oieal coMnciU 
t^e pope i«nil leg^^fs to auothcr council at 
Coiiftantifi^le, ia which PbocHis was deelarcdi 
iBnocem by foiv bund red bifliops, ^three bua-^ 
^itcd of whicb had before figned th^ r«nt«iKO o£ 
Good^mn^^tion ^ and. tbe vt^cy kgate$ of the 
fam« fe^ of RoQ^e^ whp h^d <7Qncurred ifi ana^- 
ttiesiati^^ipg him, wene now the ififVriini^nts ol 
annulling the decree of th« ftighfeb oecumenical 
QoimciL 

H^w. fuvpfir^ngiydo tbin^ Gba»gew.itb no^n« 
klA|l r and how frequently does, that becomo 
^4iih) acq^rding to partiQtiiar lii^e^ andcircum- 
ft^ncQS) which but a Ikde b«f<9re was falfe t> 
^ Whoioewer flMil aot ackwwrlcdgelbe autbo- 
rifcy of Photimv cried ^he fegat^f of John VIIL 
lA full couQcil» let his lot be with Judas.'* 
y^ LoQg life to Q&ir patriarch Pboth&> a^od tQ 
ff>&^ John*" Jreplied the council. 
' Moo'eover, u the end of the aiKs.of thiACQun** 
cil we find a tetter iirom the pope to tbis)leai»e<i 
patci»4cb» wbereijQt he &ys, << We think aftee 
the f^me maan^ aa vourfelf ; vtc- hcU foe 
tran^reflbra of the WQ«d of God^ and raftk.with 
Jiidas all tho& who have added to, the fymbol, 
that the Holy Ghoft proceeds fre«n the leather 
and the Son ; but we think that itia beft to ufe 
leniiiy towavda theos^ and only ta exhofC them 
tp renoiuiee theij blafphemy." 

It is evidenit^ then« that the Roman and 
Greek ciMurches thought differently at that time, 
to what tbi»y do now. h happened aftecwarda 
thdt Rooie adopted the proceflioa from the Fan 
i^i and the Son) and it even fell out that, in 

the 
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Ijbe year 12749 when Michael Paleologus 
applying for a new crufade agamft the Turksy. 
and fent his patriarch and chancellor to the fe* 
cond council of Lyons, they both joined with 
the council in fmging in Latin, qui ex patre JUio-- 
que procedit. But the Greek church returned 
to its former opinion, and again feemed to depart 
from it in the tranfient union which it ipade 
with pope Eugenius IV. Let mankind from 
hence learn to tolerate the opinions of each 
other : here we have feen difterences and diC- 
puCes upon a fundamental noint, without either 
raifingdifturbances in the itate, or bringing any 
one to the dungeon or the ftake.- 

Thofe whol)lame pope John VIIL for the 
coAccffion he made to the patriarch t^otiut, do 
not fufficiendy confider that thU pomifFftood 
Jn need at that time of the afliftance of the eiii» 
peror Bafllius, A king of Bulgaria, named Bo* 
Koris, overcome by the artifices of bis wife, em* 
braced theChriftian religion, after the example 
of Clovis and king Egbert. It now became a 
queftion on which patriarchate this new Chrtf* 
tian province was to depend. Conftantinopla 
and Rome difputed it with each other : the de^ 
ciHon refted with the emperor Bafilius. This 
was, in fome meafure, the occafion of that con* 
defcenfion which the bifliop of Rome fliewed 
towards him of Conftantinople. 

We muft not forget that there were cardiiials 
in this council, as well as in the preceding one. 
This was a title then eiven to all priefts and 
deacons who affifted the metropolitans with 
their advice : Rome had them aa well as the 
other churches. They were of fome coiifidera* 
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tion even at that time : but did not fign till af- 
ter* the bifhops and abbots. 

The pope, both in his letters and by his Ic- 

fates, gave the title of hollncfs to the patriarch 
hotius : the other patriarchs are like wife in 
this council called popes. This is a Greek ap- 
pellation, and common to all priefts ; but by 
degrees it has become the diftinguilhing title of 
the metropolitan of Rome. 

Pope John VIII. feems to have managed with 
great prudence; for when his fucceifors, on 
having a difputewith the Greek empire, adopted 
the eighth oecumenical council of 869, and re- 
je£^ed that which had abfolved Photius,the peace 
eftabliihed by John was prefently broke. Pho- 
tius inveighed loudly againft the church of 
Rome, upbraiding it with herefy in relation to 
the VLTticltfilioque pncedit, the eatirrg of eggs in 
Lent, the ufing of unleavened bread in the eu- 
chafift, and fevera}^ other cuftoms. But the 
grand point of diviiion was the primacy, Pho-« 
tius and his fucceflbrs wanted to be the firft bi« 
jhops of Chriftendom, and could not bear that 
a biihop of Rome, a city which they looked 
upon as barbarous, feparated by rebellion from 
the empire, and z prey to any one who thought 
it worth while to ' take pofleffion of it, (hould 
hold precedency over the bifhop of the imperial 
city. The patriarch of Conftantinople, at that 
time, reckoned all the churches of Sicilv and 
Apulia in his diftri£t; and when the holy fee 
came under a foreign dominion, it loft at . the 
fame time its patrimonial and metropolitan rights 
in thofe provinces. The Greek church held 
that of Rome in ereat contempt. The fciences 
Aourilhed in Conftantinople, but in Rome everjf 

thing 
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rfctiTg fell to dtcay, even to the Latin tonjrut 
iti'eh i and though poflefTed of more knowledge 
than any other part of the Weft, yet the little 
learning they h-ad bore a ftrong tinflure of the 
ttnhappinefs of the times • The Greeks now 
took ample rcverrge for the fupcrioriiy the Ro- 
ftians had eTcercifcd over them, from the time of 
"Lucretia andCicei*o to thai of Cornelius Taci- 
tus. They never mentioned the Romans but 
In the moft contemptuous manner. Bifliop 
Luitprand, who was fcnt on an emb^fly to 
Conftaminople by the Othos, relates, that the 
Greeks, when they fpoke of St. Gregory the 
Great, cailtd him by no other name than Gre- 
|x)Ty the Dialogift ; as his dialogues, in truth, 
fetm to be the produ(2Ton« ot a very weak gc- 
Jiius. But time has changed the face of affairs. 
The popcs*5re become powerful fovereigns, 
Rome the center of politenefs and the fine arts, 
•nd the Latin church learned ; vi\\\\t the patri* 
arch of Confhiitinoplc is at prefent a flave, or, 
at belV, tht bilhop of a petyple in flavcry. 

Photius*, wht)re Hfc was a fcene rather of ad- 
^ai I. ' *» 

• fhotliif WM a prftM df lllollH^tn Wrtb, hcd beeA 
taptiiii erf tlw ^ni yw pr't gwite , «mhaiMDr ini%rta» an4 
fccretary of ll«t«i all bU k«rmng h% Mqvirad by cli# 
Arength of his own genius and application, wicbont clwaf* 
finance of teachers. FTe compered Teveral homiliet, fcho- 
Mic rrafts called Onomtt|ties, difltnations on theology and 
Mtphiloicia, t^o truicifits on tiM procaflkai of tbe MMf 
Ohoft, four books -ftgainA the nom Mani6btapt» m cooft* 
mentary on tbe epiille of St. Paal, DOW extant ia M.S. in 
the Univerfity. library of Cambridge, annotations en tb$ 
^ropheu, a treatife a^tint) an hefetlc, a treltife agalnft the 
Latins, a cdlk^ion of the rights of mHropolltant, with i 
bntftCMi I a commentarf mi ibiftt pnm ct. AriAdtfb, nni 
|fio ctalo a n e of his iibrtfy, comtiniag- aft naooi'^nJ tt^ 
iMACn of two hundred and dight/ authora, 

▼erfity 
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yttJkf than ^Iftiy, was dtpofed by the intrigues 
of a party at court, and died miferably : hov^- 
«?er, his fucccflbiiB adhered to his pretetifions, 
mod Aippdrted them with vigour. 

Pope John Vlll. fin«hed his life in a Ml 
more wretched maiiner j for if we heHeve the 
anRate of Fulda, he was teat to death wirti 
hammers. The enfuin* times will fhew us the 
pontifical feat frequently bathed in blood, and 
Rome the principal, but, at the fame time, the 
moft pitiable objed^ of all other nations. 

The weftern church was not as yet difturbed 
by dogmatical difputes ; we barely hear of a 
tri£tng conteft railed m 814, by one John Go- 
defcald, rdating r© predeftination and grace 5 
and I (hall take little notieeof a kind of epi- 
demic folly with which the people of Dijon 
vere fet^ed in S449 on occafion of one St. oe- 
nignus, who, they fay, caufed convulfions la 
thofe who psild their devotions at his tomb. I 
Ihould not take any notice, I fay, of this 
{nctoe of popniai* fuperftition, h)id it not been 
revived. of later tsnifls wi4ii great fury^ and un- 
der almoft the fame circumilances. It feems 
«s if the fame fbllits were dediBed td make 
their aispeanmce again >at*ftated timtrs on ^is 
.great theatre of the world : but then good fenfe 
f« found the ftme at all timed, aiid "nothing has 
been more wi^sty taid on the modern miracles 
lately performed at the roi«ib iff a certain dea- 
con of Paris, than what wad-feid by a biAiop 
-of Lyons in 844, nsltfcing to thofe of Dijon. > 
« This is a ftrange fort of fairtt ftii^ly, who / 
aaaims tholb who pay their oddrefles to him. 
i, fliatt}d.thaii& «bat miradies ought fo be per- 

*formt# 
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formed rather for curing difeafes than infiiAing 
them." 

But thefe trifles in no wife drfturbed the peace 
cf the Weft 5 and theological difputes were in 
thofe times held for nothing, becaufe no one 
thought of growing great by them. They had 
more weight indeed in the £aft, becaufe the 
prelates of that church never being admitted to 
any iliare of fecular government, ftudied to 
make themfelves of confequence by the war of 
the pen. There is yet another reafon to be 
given for the theological calm which reigned in 
the Weft, namely, tne ignorance of the clergy, 
which was at leaft produdliveof this one good, 
amidft the numberlefs evils of which ic wa« 
otherwife the caufe. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The State of the Westrrn Empirs towards 
the End of the Ninth Century. 

TH E empire of the Weft fubfifted now 
only in name. Arnould, Arnold, or Ar* 
nolf, a baftard fon of Carloman, made bimfclf 
mafter of Germany ; but Italy was divided be* 
tween two lords, both of the blood of Charle- 
magne, by the mother's fide. The one of thefe 
was named Guv, duke of Spoleto, the other 
Berengerius or lieringer, duke of Friuli. Both 
thefe lords had been invefted with thefe duchies 
by Charles the Bald, and both made pretenfions 
40 the empire as well as to the kingdom of 
^France. Arnold on bis fide, in quality of em- 

pcror. 
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^or, looked upon France as belonging to him 
of right ; .while that kingdom^ rent from the 
empire, was divided between Charles the Sim* 
pie* who k)ft ity and king £udes» gr-eat uncle 
to Hugh Capet, who. ufurped it. 
. J3ut there was yet, aiiother pretender to the 
empire, namely, one Bozo, or Bozon, king of 
Aries. Now at that tinie, Forniofus, the in- 
fignificant bifhop pf unhappy Rome, dared not 
to refu(e the facred un^ion to whomfbever was 
ftrong enough to demand it. Accordingly he 
conferred the crown on this Guy, duke of Spo- 
leto. The very next year he did the fame for 
Serengerius, whowas then the conqueror: and 
not long after he was again obliged to . 
crown Arnold, who cane in perfon, 894. 
and laid fiege to Rome, which he took 
Iff aflault. The equivocal oath which Arnold 
received from the Romans, proves that even at 
that time the. popes pretended to the fovereignty 
of Rome. The -form of the -oath was as fol- 
lows f ■* I fwear by the holy myfteries, that^ 
faving my honour, the laws of my country, 
and the fidelity I owe to my lord Fornjofiiis, 
the pope, I will be'true and faithful to.- the em* 
peror Arnold." 

The popes at that time in fpme meafure ,re- 
fembled the caliphs of Bagdat, who were revered 
by all the Mahometan dates, as the heads of 
thtir religion i but yct«had no other privilege 
left them than that of beftowing the inv^ftiture 
of kingdoms on thofe who demanded them 
fword in hand : but there was this difference 
ietwcen the one and the other, that the caliphs- 
were fallen from ^their authority, whereas the 
popes were every day rifing in theirs. 
.Vol. I. ' ' L I» 
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In realitjr there was no longer an empire^ 
cither in right or in faft. The Romans, who 
had fubmitted then}felves (o Charlemagne with 
univerfal aflent, would not however acknow* 
ledge baftards, foreigners, and- perfons who 
^ere hardly mafters of the fmalleft part of 
Germany. 

The Roman people, in the midft of their 
humihation, and intermixture With foreigners, 
ilill preferved, as they do to this day, that fecret 
hraughtinefs, which is ever the confequence of 
former grandeur. They could not bear that 
the BruSeri, the Catti, and the Marcomanni, 
ihould call themrelves defcendants from their 
Caefars, nor that the banks of the Mayne and 
the rude forefts of Hercynia (houM be made the 
centre of the empire of Titus and Traian. 

It produced an equal mixture of indignatioa 
and contempt at Rome, when it was known that 
after the death of Arnold, his fo;i Hiludovic^ 
whom we call Lewis, had been created emperor 
of the Romans at three or foiir years of age, in t 
forry village called Forcheim, t^ a few 

200 German barons and bt(bops. This child 
was never reckoned among the empe- 
rors, though looked upon in Germany as the 
perfon who was to fucceed to the empire of 
Charlemagne and the Caefars } and indeed it 
was a Arange fort of Roman empire, which had 
not a foot of country between the Rhine and 
the Maefe ; neither poflefled France, nor Bur- 
gundy, nor Spain, nor yet any part of Italy ; 
nor had even a fmgle houi'e in Rome that could 
properly be faid to belong to the emperor. 

Prom the time of this Lewis, the laft German 
f rince of the baftard blood of Charlemagne, 

and 
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and who died in gi2, the Roman empire, ttow 
confined to Germany, was in the fame condition 
as France, a country wafted by foreign' and do- 
, meftic wars, and governed by a prince choleii 
•by fa&'on, and obeyed with relu^ance. 

AU governments nave their revolutions : there 
tsould not be a moreaxnaizingonethanrtbat which 
raffed thofe (avage Sstxons, who were treated by 
Charlemagne as the Helots of old were by the 
Lacedemonians, which raifed thefe people, ifay, 
in the fpace of 112 years, to that dignity which 
was now Joft, to the family of their 
conqueror. Otho duke ot Saxony, ^'^ 
^ter the death of Lewis, by his intereft and 
credit, placed the crown onthe head of Conrad^ 
duke of Franconia; and after the death of Con« 
rad, die fon of Henry the Fowler, hn to dukif 
Otho of Sai^ony, was eleded emperor. Thefe 
eledions were nuKle by the conjunAionf of th^ 
fefreral great meti who had made them* ' 
&]ves hereditary princes m Germany; 9^9 
and the brfllops, together with the principal 
citizens of the towns of the empire, who wero 
galled in^ upon the occafion. - 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the GcRMAM £mpis.£ and its Fjefj. 

FORCE, which docs every thing in this 
world, gare Italy and the two Gauls to* 
ihe Romans. The Barbarians ufiirped tbefc 
conquefts frbm them. Charlemagne's father 
vfurped the two' Gauls from the kin^s cf the 
Franks. The governors under the deicendants. 
of Charlemagne, ufurped in their turns what- 
ever they, could. The kings of Lombardy bad 
$Iready eftabliihed fiefs in Italy, which feryed as 
inodels for all the dukes and counts from the 
time of Charles the Bald } and, by degrees, 
what were at iirft only governments, came now 
to be hereditary rights. The biiheps of feveral 
large fees, already very powerful by their dtgni- 
by, had 4>ut one ftep further to take in order to 
become princes ; and this ftep they were not 
long in taking. This gave rife to the temporal 
power of the biftops of Mentz, Coloene, Tri- 
ers, Wurt(burg, and a number of others both 
in Germany and France. The ArchbiOiops of 
Rhcims, Lyons, Bcauvais, Langres and Laon, 
laid claim to the royalties, or kings rights. 
This aflumcd powc r of the Clergy did not laft 
long in Fiance ; but in Germany it has been 
confitmed for a conftJerablc time. In fborr, 
even abbots at length became princes : witnefs 
the abbots of Fulda, of St. Gal, of Kempten, 
Corbie, kc. who became petty kings, in the 
very place where not above fourfcore years 
before, they had, with their own bands, dear- 
Td the lands which had been beftowed upon 

them. 
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xbem, by the chari|j|b!e .jirojf^ctors, for tbeir 
fubfidence. AI}. tbofe lords, dukes, counts 
inarquifles, bifliop^^ and abbpcs paid homage to 
the fovcreign» The origin of this feudal right 
!has long been the fubjeiSl of enquiry. It may 
\)e fuppofed that it has no other than the antientr 
cuftom which has prevailed among all nations, 
of the ftronger impofing an homage and tribuc^ 
on the weaker. We know that the Roman* 
emperors afterwards gave away lands in perpe- 
tuity, on certain conditions ; and we have feve* 
ral inftances of this, in the lives of Alexander 
Severus, and the emperor P.robus'. The Lom^ 
,bards. were the fivffc who erected dutchies to be- 
held in fief of their kingdom* Spojeto and Bel- 
cevento were hereditajTy dukedoms under the 
icings of Lombardy*. ,. ^ > 

Before the time of Charlemagne, Taffilla' 
l>eld the dukedom of Bavaria on condition of 
homage ; and this dukedom would have gone 
to his defendants, if Charlemagne, ^fter con- 
quering this prince,, had not difpoflefled both' 
the father and the children, * 

The confequence. of this was, s that thcrp- 
were few free towns in Germany, therefore Ui>- 
tle or no trade ; and of courfe ^ot much richest; 
'i)ay, fome of the towns had not even walls l«i 
defend them : and this ilate, which might havp 
[been fo powerful, was now become fo weak^. 
through the number and divifioji of its mafters, 
that the emperor Conrad was obliged |o prCi- 
mife a yearly tribute to the Hungarians, Huns, 
or Pannonians, a people who had been fo well 
kept within bounds by Charlemagne, and were 
afterwards fo humbled by the emperors of the 
houfe of Auftria y but at that time they feem-td 
L 3 • to 
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to be the fame th^y bad b'een under the famous 
AttiU. They ravaged Germany ami the fron- 
tiers of France : they naade tncurfiooi into Ita- 
ly thro' Tyroli after having plundered Bavaria^ 
and then returned loaded with the fpoUs of the 
many nations they had over-run. 

It was in the reign of Henry the Fowler, 
that Germany began to emerge a tittle from ita 
rhaos. Ic» boundaries were then the river Oder^ 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, the banks of the 
Rhine, the Scheld, theMofellc, and the Maefc i. 
and Pomcrania and HoHlein were its barriers, 
towards the North. 

Henry the Fowler muft undoubtedly have 
been a prince the nrioft worthy of reigning. Un- 
iter him we find the German lords, be- 
920 fore fodiviJed^ were united. Thcfirft 
Vri^its of this union was fhakina; off 
the tribute- which had been paid to the Hun- 
garians; and a fignal vidory eaioed over thia 
nation, which before appeared fo formidable. 
Henry cauPed moA of the cities of Germany 
to be encompailed with walls. He inftituted 
militias i and feme fny that he was the inven- 
tor of certain military games, which have the 
Atil idea oftournaments. In ihort, under him 
GermiHiy began to recover her felff but we do 
not find that ihe pretended to be the Roman 
empire. Henry the Fowler had been confe- 
crated bv the archbishop of Mentz ; but nei- 
ther a legate from the pope, nor any deputy 
from the people of Rome, aflifted at the cere- 
mony, it fi-ems us if Germany, during all this 
rciijn, had utterly forgot Italy. 

But it was otherwife under the reign of Ocbo 
the Greats whom the German princes, bifliops, 

and 
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jkadabbotSyUnanimouflyeledted emperor , 
upontbed^athof Henry his father. The ^•^ 
acknowledged heir of a powerful prince, who 
has been the founder or reftorer of a kingdom, 
is always more powerful than his father, if he be 
not wanting in courage and refolution ; for he 
enters upon a career which is already opened for 
bim, and begins where his- predecefibr had ended. 
Thus Alexander went farther than his father 
Philip; Charlemagne farther than Pepin ; and 
Otho the Great, far furpaiTed Henry the Fowler. 



CHAP, XXIV* 
Of OTHO the Great intbcTcnthCcfitujy. 

OT H 0> who re^ored a part of the emphip 
of Charlemagne, like him propagated the 
Chriftian JFaith in Germany, by conqueft. Me 
obliged the Danes, by force of arms, to pay him 
a tribute, and to receive baptifm, which -g 
bad been preached to them above a ccn- ^^ 
tury before, and which was now utterly abolifli- 
cd amongft them.. 

ThefeDanes orNorman», who had conquered 
Neuftria and England, and over-run France and 
Get-manyr received law from Otho» He efta* 
bli(hcd bifbops in Denmark, who were at that 
time fubje<St to the archbifhop of Hambourg, 
metropolitan of the barbarous churches founded 
afterwards in Holftein, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The whole of Chriftianity confided then in mak- 
ing the fign of the crofs. This prince likewife 
fubdued Bohemia, after an obAinate war. FroiQ 
; i' 4 bis 
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bii time, Bohemia and Denmark were reputed 
provinces of the empire ; but the Danes quick- 
ly ilicok oiF their yoke; 

Otho was now become the moft confiderabfe 
monarch of the wcftern hemifphere, and the 
arbiter of princes : and fo great was his aotho* 
rity at that time, that Lewis, the foreigner, 
king of Fiance, fon to Charles the Simple, the 
dcicendant of eharlefnagrrc, bcmg come lo a 
council of biihops held by Otho, near to Mentz, 
in 948, delivered himfelf in the following words, 
which are to be found in the collection of ads 

.^f that council^ '. . . 

*^ I was acknowledged and confccratcd ^i^g* 
** by the fuffrages of all tlie Ioids.«nd noble& 
^* of the kingdom of France ; notwithftanding 
.V which, I have been treacheroufly driven from 
** my dominions by Hugh, who has detained me 
•** as a priibner, during a whole year, without 
*♦ my being able to obtain my libert-v, otlrerwife 
** than by ceding to him the city of Laon, which 
.** was the only town I had left for my Queen 
'> Gerberga to hold her court with the reft cf 
*' my houfbold. If I am accufed of any crime 
•♦• that appears to defervc fuch treatment, I am 
** ready to acquit myfclf by the judgment of a 
** council^ aiid agreeable to the orders of king 
.** Otho 5 or elfe by fingle combat." 
• This remarkable and important fpeech, ferves 
at once to prove feveral things, viz. the great 
rpow.er of Otho ; the weaknefs of France ; the 
•pra^ice of fingle combats, and the cftabltfted 
<uftom of beftowing crowns, not according to 
hereditary right, but by the fufFrages of the 
lords and great men of the nation : a cuftom 
loon after utterly aboliflhed in France. 

Such 
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Such was the power of Otho the Greats 
when he was invited to pafs the Alps hy the 
Italians thetnielves; who, ever factious- anci 
feehle, could neither fubmtt to be governed b>t 
their own countrymen, to renoain Tree ; nor were 
able to defend tbemfelves, at the fame- timc^ 
agatnft the Saracens and 'Hungarians, who ilili 
infefteditaly by their incurfions. 

Italy, which even in its ruins was the richeft 
-and moft fbunfhing country of the VVeff, was^ 
inceflantly* torn in pieces by tyrants. But, in 
all theie. divifions,. Rome ftill continued to bo 
the fpring v/hich gave motion to all the other 
eities of Italy. If w« reflet) on what Paris was 
io the. time of the league ; and again,. under the 
reign of Charles the Tuad; and what London was 
under the unhappy Charles I. wc (hall have fome 
idea of the ftatc of Rome in the tenth century. 
7*hc pontifical chair was opprefled, difhonour^ 
ed, and frequently flained with blood ; and tha 
eleSions'of the popes were carried on in a man^ 
ner, of which there has been no example, cither. 
in former or fucceeding.times^ 



C H A P. XXV. 

Of the PAPACY in the Tenth Century,, 
before OTHO. the Great made himfclf 
mafter of Rome. 

THE fcandals and inteftihe divifions which 
gave fo much trouble to Rome and its 
ciuirch in the tenth century, and which contf- 
L 5 TmcdL 
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nued for fo long a ttme^ happened neither under 
the Greek nor Latin emperorf , nor yet under 
the kings of Lombardv, nor during the reign 
of Charlemagne. Tney were evidently the 
tonfequences of anarchy : and this anarchy 
was occafioned by thefe very fteps which were 
taken by the popes to prevent it } when, thro' 
a miftaken policy, they invited the Franks into 
Italy. Had they really been in pofleffion of all 
the territories which they pretended Charle- 
magne had given to them, 'the^ would have 
been much more powerful fovereigns than they 
are even at prefent. The order and rule of 
eleAions and adminiftration would have been 
the fame as they are now. But all their pre* 
tcnfions were difputed them. Italy was ever the 
objedl of ambition to foreigners i and the fate 
of Rome always uncertain. Let it ftill be re- 
membered, that the principal objedt of the Ro- 
mans was to reftorc the antient republic ; that 
tyrants were ftarting up in difierent parts of 
Italy and of Rome; that the elediions were 
feldom, if ever, free ; and that every thing wa» 
carried by fa6iion and cabal. 

Pope Kormofus, fon to Leo the Prieft, when 
bifliop of Oporto, had headed a faction againft 
Pope John Vin. for which he had twice been 
cxcoipmunicated by that pontiff: but thefe ex- 
communications, which afterwards became fo 
terrible to crowned heads, were of fo little con- 
fequcnce to Kormofus, that he got bimfeif ele6l- 
cd Pope in 890. 

Stei ij n VI. or VII. alio the fon of a prieft^ 
and who fiu :ccdcd Formofus, joined all the vi- 
rulence of Laion to the fpirit of fanaticifm; 
2 and 
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aiid, bfiving always been the declared enemy of 
Formofus while living, ordered his dead body^ 
which had been embalmed, to be taken up 
again, caufed it to be clad in the pontifical 
robes, and brought before a council, which had 
been purpofely aflembled to Qt in judgment on 
bis memory. The deceafed had council aU 
lowed him, and was tried in form ; and the 
lifelefs trunk was found guilty of having ex- 
changed biflioprics,' by quitting the fee of Opor- 
to for that of Rome : for which it was con- 
demned to have its head ftruck otif by the hang-^ 
man,, three of the fingers of the right 
hand cut ofF, and the body caft into the £97 
Tiber ;. which i'cntence was according- . • 
ly execitfed.. 

Stephen rendered himfelf fo odious, by this 
.Ao lefs ridiculous than horrible farce, that the 
friends of the deceafed Formofus quickly found 
means to. raifc the citizens againft him, who 
loaded him with chains, and caft him into prir 
fon ; where, foon after, he was (Irangled. 

The fadlion who dcpofed Stephen caufed di^ 
ligent fearch to be made for the body of Formo- 
AiS, which they interred in a pontifical manner, 
for the fecond time, 

Tivere difputes only ferved to ipflame the 
'minds of the people. Sergius III. .^ho^fill^- 
all Rome with his intrigues to get himfelf ele<Sl- 
ed pope, was b^nifhed by his rival John IX. 
a friend of Formofus, ;. but, being acknowledge 
ed pope, after the death of J^hn IX. 
he again condemned the memory of For- 907 
niofus. During thefe trouble^, • Xhep* 
dora, mother cf Marozia,. whom (he after\yar4s 
"married to the marquis of Tufcanyi with anr 
*L 6 other 
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other Theodora, all three of them notorious for 
their amours, bore the principal fway in Rome, 
ticrgiusowed his election entirely to his mother 
Theodora; and, during the time of bis pontt- 
ficate, he had a fon by Maroxia, whom he pub* 
tidy educated in his palace. This pontiff does 
not appear to have been hated by the people of 
Kome $ who, being naturally addtdled to de- 
i)auchery, rather followed, than ccnfured, his 
example. 

After his deccafe, the two fiOcrSf Marozta 
and Theodora, procured the p^pal chair 
for one of their favourites, named Lan- 912 
do-: but this Lando dying in a fhort 
time, the younger Theodora (rot her gallant. 
Tohn X. chofcn pope, who had been biOiop of 
fiologna, afterwards of Ravenna, and now of 
Rome. However, he efcaped the ccnfure that 
fell on Fornsofus for having exchanged biihop- 
rics. Thefe popes, whom pofterity have bero 
Taught to look upon as irreligious prelates, 
wcrCf however, far from being bad princer. 
This John X. whom love had made a pope, 
was a man endowed with a great (hare of ge- 
nius and courage. He did more than all hts 
predeceiTors had been able to do. He drove 
the Saracens out of that port of Italy called ihs 
Garrillati. 

In order to render this expedition fuccefsfu?, 
he artfully prevailed on the emperor of Conftan- 
tinople to furniih him with a body of troops ; 
though this emperor had as much reafon ro 
complain of the rebellious Romans as of the 
Saracens. He obliged the count of C;fpua ta 
take up arms, and got the miHtia of Tuicany 
to join him. He then put biiiifelf at the head 

0/ 
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Tjf hfs army, taking with him a ydung Ton of 
Marosiay and the marquis- Adelbert ; ana; 
inarching againft the Mahometans, drove them 
from the neighbourhood of Rome ; after which 
he formed the projcJS of delivering Italy from 
theGermafnaiind other foreigners. 
' Itafiy w^s then invAded, almoft at the- fnmi 
time, by the two Bferengers^ by a kiAg of Bur* 
gundy, and' by a kmg of Arks : bat this aftivc 
pontifF prevented them all from having any 
maftcry in Rome, However, fome few years 
after,. Guy, uterine brother to Hugh, king of 
Aries, and the tyrant of Italy, having married 
Marozia, who was aU powerful at Rome j this 
very Marozia coii(l>ired againft the pope, wb« 
had bcen^ fo long her fifter's gallant ; and had 
him feized, imprifoned, and fmothered between 
two matrafles. 

M2ir02tia, now miftrefs of Rome, pro^ 929 
cured one Leo to be elected pope i whom, 
a few months after, fhe caufed to be thrown 
into prifon and murdered. After this, (he gave 
the chair to an obfcure fellow, who lived but 
two years ; and at laft (he conferred the papal 
dignity on her own fon, John XL. the 
fruit of her adulterous commerce with g^J 
Secgius III. 

^pht)^ XL was but barely twemy^four years 
old when his niother made him pope ; who in*- 
veftt^d him with this dignity^ on condition that 
he (hould confine himfelf to his epifcopalfunc-^ 
tion, and be no other than her chaplain. 

It is faid, this Marozia afterwards poifoned 
her huiband, Guy marquis of Tufcany; It 
is a fa£^, that (he married her hufband's bro- 
ther, Hugh king of Lombardy, whom (he pot 

ia 
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in poiTeffion of Romev in bope9 that fhe ihould 
enjoy the imperial dignity in conjundlion with 
him. But a fon of bet's, by a hrft marriage*, 
beaded the Romans againft bis own mbtber> 
and drove Hugh out of Rjoipe, and confined 
Marozia, and the pope her fo|i^ in Adrian's 
mole,, noyf called tlie Cafile of St. Angelo. 
Some fay ths^t John XI. was poifoned in prifon^ 

Stephen VIII. ^ German by birth, was cre- 
ated pope in 939 $ but,, on account of bis coun* 
try, he proved (o odious to the Romans, that,, 
m a tumult which arofe in the city, the people 
to disfigured his /ace, that be could never after- 
wards appear in public. 

956 Some time after, a grandfon of Ma- 
rozia, named Odavianus Sporco, by the 
great intereft bis family bad in Rome, was 
tie£ted pope at (he a^e of eighteen. He took 
the; name- of John Xll. out of refpedl to the 
memory of John XL bis uncle. He was the 
£rft pope who changed his name upon his ac- 
ceffion tathe pontificate.. He was not in or- 
ders when his friends eleSed him pope. Tisi^ 
John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of 
Rome ; and, being poflfefied of the fame dignsty^ 
"which Charlemagne formerly had, he united 
in the pontifical chair the privileges of both 
temporal and fpiritual authority, by a power 
whofe legality could not be contefted. liut be 
was young, funk in debauchery, ^d, in other 
refpeds, far from being a powerful prince. 

It is furprifing, that under fo many fcanda* 
lous and impotent popes, the church of Rome 
lod neither her prerogatives nor pretenfions. 
But then indeed it is to be cordtdered thai all 
the other churches were under much the fa^oie 
.1 luad' 
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Kind of gdveromedt. The Italian clergy might 
defptie fuch popes, but they refpef^ed the papal" 
fan^on, becaufe they afptred to that dignity- 
themfelves: in (hort, the public opinion heldt 
the place facred^ however deteftable the perfon- 
mighc be. 

While Rome and the church were thus torn 
'm pieces, fierengerius,. furnomed the Younger, 
difputsed the ppi&dion of Italy with Hugh king 
of Aries. The Italians, as.Luitprandus, a con- 
temporary writer, always exprefles himfelf, al- 
ways wanted two mailers, that they might ia 
fad be fubjed to none, a policy equally falfe- 
and fatal to their peace, as it produced, a conr- 
tinual fucceffion of new tyrants, and new cala* 
inities> 

Such was the dcplbraWe Ihtc of this fine- 
country, when Otho the Great was invited thi- 
^er by the complaints of almoft all the towns,, 
and even by this young pope John XII. who 
was reduced, through the necefEty of his a& 
£urs, to implore the affiftance of Germans ; a 
people of all others the moft odious to him. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

. Cbntinuatbn of the Reign of O T H O, and 
of the State of Italy. 

^\T H O then entered Italy, where he 
^^ behaved as Charlemagne had done 961 
before him. He conquered Berengerius, 
who afpiredbl the fovereignty, and caufed 962 
himfelf to be confecrated and crowned 

emperoc 
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Cffiperor of the Romans,, by the hands of the 
pope; after which he toob the name of Cstfyv 
and Auguftus, and compelled' the pope to fwear 
allegiance to him^ upoa* the tomb where the 
body of St. Peter is faid to be depofited. An 
authentic inflrument of this zA was drawn up; 
and the clergy and: nobility of Rome obliged 
themfelves never to elect a pope, but in pre*- 
fence of the emperor*s commiffioners* In this • 
aA Otho confirms the donations made, to tbe- 
fce of Rome, by Pepin, Charlema^^ne, and 
Lewis the Debonnaire, without fpecifying the* 
donations in difpute;. **- Saving in all tbin^^, 
<* fays he, our authority, and that of our ion 
*< and defcendants." This inftrumeot, written 
in letters of gold, and figned by feven Germsn. 
biihops, fiN^ cou5t9, two abbots,.and a number 
of Italian priefls, is flill. preferved in the caflle 
gf St. Angelo. It is dated the i3th.of. February, 
962. 

Some wj iters fay^ and Mezeray after them, 
that Lothariuft king of France, and Hugh- 
Capet,.who was afterwards king, ailifled at the, 
coronation of Otho. It is certain that the kings 
oS France were at that time fo weak, that thcy^ 
might ferve as an ornament at the coronation of 
an emperor; but neithisr the name of Lotha- 
rius, nor of Hugh Capet, are to be met with 
4mong thofe who ftgned this ait< 

The pope having thus given himfrlf a mafter 
in him whom he only wanted for a pro'tedor, 
foon proved faUe to his oath, and entered into x 
league againft the emperor* with Berengerius 
himfelf, who had been diiven-to take refuge* 
with the Mahometans, fettled on the coaft of 
Provence. He fenl for Ucrcngcriue's fciv upu* 

Kome^^ 
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Ttdme,^ white CJtho was at Piwia. He fcnt likew 
wife to the Hungarians, to engage them to make 
incurfiorls again opon Germany. But he wanted 
power to carry him through this bold under- 
takitig, and the emperor was ftrong enough to 
punifh him for it. 

Otho then returned immediately from Pavia, 
id Rome, and having feciired the city, called ^ 
council, in which he brought the pope to a. 
•formal trial. He convened the German and 
Roman lords j forty bifhops, and feventeen car* 
dinals, in the church of St. Peter, where, in 
prefencc of all the people, he publicry accufed 
• the holy father of having lain with feveral 
women,* (Particularly one Etienette, who died 
in child-Bed; The other heads of accufation 
'were, that'he had miadc a child of ten years qf 
age bifhop of Todi ; that he bad made a fale 
of ordinations and benefices ; that he had put 
out the eyes of one of his relations ; that he 
had caufed a cardinal to be cafirated, and afteis 
' wards put to death : in fine, that he did not 
'believe in Jefu3 Chrif^, and had invoked the 
devil ; two things which fecm to coritradicSt 
orie another. Thus, as it generally happens, 
they blended falfhood and truth in their accu- 
fations ; but not a fyllablc was mentioned of the 
true reafon of afTembling the council, the em- 
peror being dbubtlefs apprehenfive of flirring up 
anew that revolt and confpiracy, in which even 
the pope's accufers thcmfelves had been con- 
cerned. However, this young pontiff, who was 
'then only twenty- feven years of age, appears to 
'have been depofed for his incefluous and fcan- 
daleus amours, though it was in truth only for 
iaving endeavoured, like every other Romany 

to. 
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to overthrow the Gcrmm power and authorilf 
in Rome. , . , . 

dtho could not feizJe oh the pcrfon of this- 
pope i or if he could, he was guilty pf a great 
overfight in leaving him his liberty : for no 
fooner, had he eleded Pope Leo VIII. in bis 
room, who, if we will believe Arnold bilhop of 
Orleans, was neither a churchman, nor even A 
Chriflrian ^ fcarcely had he received the homage 
of this new pontiff of his own makings 
and quitted Rome, from which certainly Sb 
ought not to have withdrawn blmfelf, while 
aSairs were in that fituation, than John Xll* 
had the courage to ftir up^ the Romans agaia, 
and oppofine council to council, Leo VUI. was 
depofed, and at the fame time an aA was paflcd, 
declaring, ^^ that iiQ' inferior coulcT ever degrade 
'*' his fuperior." 

By this decree, the pope not only meant^ that 
the bifhops and cardinals could never depofe the 
pope, but likewife hinted at the emperor^ whom 
the bifhops of Rome always regarded as a lay' 
man, who owed to the chufx:h the very homage 
and oath of allegiance which he exa^ed from 
her. ' The cardinal named Joho^ who had 
written and read the accufations ^;ainft the 
pope, had his right hand cut off, and the perfon 
who aded as regifter to the council who depofed 
him, had his tongue plucked out, and bis note 
and two of his fingers cut off. 

And yet in all thefe councils^ which were 
guided by the fpirit of fadion and revenge^ they 
conflantly quoted the gofpels aad the fathers, 
and implored the light of the holy (pirit, in 
whofe name they pretended to fpeak, and even 
failed fome ufeful regulations -, fo that a perfoa 

who 
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who reads thofc ads, without knowing fome- 
thing of hiftoiy, would be tempted to believr 
that he was reading the ad of faints. 
* All this was done aloioft under the emperor's 
eye ; and who can tell ho w^ far the courage and 
refentment of the young pontiff, and the revolt 
of the people in his favour, together with the 
natural antipathy which all the other towns of 
Italy bore^to the German government, n;iight 
iiave carried this revolution? But pope 
John XIL was murdered about three 964 
months after, in the arms of a married 
woman, whofe hufband, with his own hands^ 
revenged the injury done to his honour. Wri- 
ters tell us, that he did ncct believe in the reli- 
gion of which he was'pontifF, and rcfufed when 
dying, to receive the faerament* 

This pope, or rather patrician, had inftilled 
fuch courage into the Roman people, that even 
after his death, they had the refolution to ftand 
a ficge, and did not yield till they were driven. 
to the laft extremity. Otho, twice conqueror 
of Rome, wasnow mafter of Italy, as well as 
Germany. 

Pope ueoy a pontiff of Otho's own creation, 
together with the fenate, the heads of the peo- 
ple, and the Roman clergy, folemnly aflembled 
in the church of St. John Lateran, confirmed 
the emperor's right of chufing a fucceffor to the 
kingdom of Italy, of confirming the election of 
a pope, and of giving the inveititur^'to bifiiops^ 
After all thefe treaties and oathd^extorted by fear, 
the emperor (hould have refided atRome^ to fee 
them obfervcd. 

Scarce was Otho returned back to Germany^ 
when the Romans refblved ta make anothee 

efforts 
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effort to recover their freedom ; they fehsed bs 
tbeir now pope, the cmperor'< creature, tnd 
threw hirti into prifon* Theprefedlof Romr^ 
the trtbujies of the people, and tbe.ienatey at- 
tempted to revive tliclr anttem laws ; but what 
Rt one time it an heroic adion, at another be* 
comes a feditious revolts Otho hurries back co 
Italy, hangs up a pan of the fenate, and caufirt 
the prc&6t of Roroe^ who aimed at being a fe- 

xond Brutus^ to be publicly whipped 
.966 naked through the ftrceti upon an afs> 

and afterwards thrown into a dungeon^ 
where he died of hunger. 

56()c()BO8l)0OfOJO^ <^)B()eOJ()BOIO0OeOfl(XC 

CHAP. XXVil. 
Of the Eoqierors O T H & II. and IIL and 

of R M £•. 

nP HIS was nearly the fuuatipa of Romc^ 
^ under Otho the Gteat, and his fuccefibrs 
Otho II. and IIL The Germans held the 
Romans in fubjediun, and thefe embraced every 
opportunity ot throwing of£ the yoke» when it 
was in their power. 

A pope who had been ele^d by the em* 
peror's order, or at lead nominated by him^ 
became the objp^l of general deteftation witb 
|he people of Rome> who ftill cheriflied in tbeir 
hearts (Ixe defign of rcftoring the antient repub* 
lie ; hut this noble ambition was productive only 
of » iierics of the moft drcadi'ul and humiliating 
fsJamicies. 

Otho. 
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Ocho 11. marches .to Rome agamft his father^ 
What a government ! What an empire ! And 
what a pqntificate ! A conful named Crefccntius,, 
fon to pope John X. an4 the famous Marozia, 
receiving with this title, a lettl^ hatred to 
royalty^ armed Rome againft Oiho If. He 
caufed pope Benedidt VI* the emperor's. cneature, 
to be RHirdered in prifon ^ and Otho, though at 
adiftance, having by his authority, during thefe 
diforders, conferred the papal fee on the chan- 
cellor of the empire in Italy, who was made 
pope by the name of John XIV* This un- 
happy prelate was a new vi£lim facrificed by 
the Roman party. Pope Boniface VII. the 
creature of the conful Crefccntius, ^ough al- 
ready ftained with the blood, of Benedick VL' 
caufed John XIV. likewife to be put to death. 
The times of Caligula, Nero, and Vitcllius,, 
did not produce more deplorable calamities, nor., 
more hprrid barbarities.. Bur the vill#nies and. 
misfortunes of thefe popes, aie as obfcure as. 
themfelves. Thefe bloody tragedies were per-^ 
ibrmed on the theatre of Rome, when grown 
weak and ruinated i whereas thofe of the Caefara. 
had all the known world for their theatre* 

While thefe things were tranfadiing, 
Otho n. arrives at Rome. The.popeshad 981 
formerly (haken ofF the yoke of the em- 
perors of the £aft, by calling the Franks Inta 
Italy. What did they in this prefent con- 
jundure? They feemed in appearance ready toi 
return under their old mafters, and having im- 
prudently calle<< in the Saxon kings, they are, 
now for driving them out again. This very 
Boniface VII. went in perfon to ConftantinQple,^ 
to prels the emperors Bafil and Conftantine to 

come 
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come and rcftorc the throne of the Caefars in 
Rome. This unhappy city knew not truly what 
flie was, nor to whom (he belonged. Thecon- 
ful Crefcentius, and the fenate, were for rellor- 
ihg the antient republic : the pope was in faft 
neither for having a republic nor a mafter: 
Otho 11. was refolved to reign defpotic. He 
entered Rome, and invited the principal fenators 
and followers of Crelcentius to an entertainment 
where, if we believe Godfrey of Vitcrbo, he 
caufed them all to be put to the fword. Thus 
was the pope delivered by the hands of his enemy, 
from the fenators of the republican party. But 
he wanted bcifides to get rid of the tyrant hnnfetfj 
ahd as rf the troops of the emperor of the Eaft, 
which -filled afl' the neighbourhood of Rome, 
were not fufficicnt, the pope called in the Sara- 
cens likew'rfe. If the maflacre of the fenators 
at this bloody banquet, fuch as it is related by 
Godfrey*, be true, tt was doubtlefs much better 
to have MaKometarrs for proteflors, than this 
cruel Saxrort for a mafter. After being beat fe- 
veral times by the Greeks and Mahometans, he 
was at length made prifoner, but contrived means 
of efcaping; and taking advantage of the divi- 
fions which fubfifted among his enemies, be 
again Atercd Rome, where ne died in 983. 

After his death, the conful Crefcentius main- 
tained for a little time the (faadow of the Roman 
republic. He drove Gregory *V. nephew to 
Otho III. from the papal chair : but at length 
Rome was again befieged and taken, and C^- 
centius, who fufFered himfelf to be drawn from 
his place of fecurity in the caftle of St. Angdo, 
hy the hopes of an accommodation, and on the 
faith of the emperor's folcmn promrfe, had hn 

bead 
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head, ftruck off,, after which bis hodf.vm hia%'' 
up by. the h«?U;i ami theoevr pops^^tle&edi^: 
the people of Rome^ under tl|e name of John. 
XV. had his eyes put out, and his nofe cut 
oiF, astd in this condition was thrownfrom the 
t9p of the caftle of St Angelo into the market* 
place. 

The people of Rome: thea:Beiiew)ed to Otho: 
III. the oath& they liad fworato Otho.I* and 
to CharienfBgne ; and the new emperor, on his 
iide, made act aftgoment of the lands in the 
Marche of Ancona,. to the popes, to fupport 
ibeic digm^. 

After the death of the three Othos^ the. 
ilruggIe:for the German* fovefeignty and. the 
liberty of Italy, remaiaed for a long time on ^the 
fihae foodng.* Under th^. empefors Henry II. 
of Bavaria,. and .Concad IL named. the &ili€, 
whenever the emperor was^ emplo|red in Gcr- 
ixiany> a>f3arty was. formed inltaly.^ - Henry. II.' 
iUce the-OthoSy immediately tranfported himfdf • 
thither^ to'difpevfe faSions, to. confirm the 
popes in tiie;domaioft$ tbeyibad received from^ 
former emperorsi, and to receive the fame ho- 
nUge^ In the mean t!me,-.haweveF^ the papal 
fee was put up to the bigheft bidder, a;a well as. 
all the other bifhoprios. 

Bcncdiia VIII. and John XIX. purchafed it 
fublicly one after the other. They were brothers, 
of the family of the marquis of Tufcany, which 
had always bore a great fway in Rome, finceche. 
iimc of Marozia, and the two Theodoras. . 

. After their deaths, in orderto pcrpci. 
1034 tuate the pontifical dignity in their fa- 
mily, the fufirages were purchaff d for a- 
child of twelve years old. This wasBenedi^llXi.. 

who 
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Mfbo^'hiid' the biihopric of Rome in the Tame 
mftnorr «• wc at pr^fent fee a number ef f;i' 
inilifi privately ptirchafe benefices for tbeir 

children* 

I'bif irregularity bad fuy bmindf ( for in the 
fxmiiticue of ihh Ucmdtit IX* ibere were tvro 
other popefe elected by dint of money i and chu« 
rhere were feea three popea at the fame time 
ia Rome^ excommuniciting each other: but 
by a bapny agreement^ thcic Tcedt of civil war 
were Aided in th^ir beginning » and the three 
ponti/i^« mutually contented to divide the reve- 
nues of the church between them, and to live 
in peace, each with h\» milkrtfu. 
' rhi» ^pmtivf and very extraordinary triumvi- 
rate, lafted no longer than there wiu money to 
be bad i and at len^th^ when that began to Tall 
0mrt, each fold h\M (hare of the pontiBcate to 
Uratiiin, a deaconi a m«n of quality, and very 
richr But a& young Benedict had been elected 
a lon^ time before the other two, they left him 
tiy a iolemn agrcamentt the enjoyment of thr 
tribute* paid by Kngland to Kome» called Pctrr't 
Pcnc^, to which a DMufh king of England, 
n^mcd Ktelvolft, Kdelvoffi or Lthelwiilph, bad 
fubmiriedhimielf and kingdom, in 852* 

Thifl (ir^tiun, who aiiumcd the name of 
<irc(?ory VI. wwa in peaceable poflcffion of 
tbe ponti(i(!tte, wkcn the ein|)cror iicnry III. 
(on to Coniad il. called the Siiic, ian)e to 
Rome. 

Never did any emprror e^etcife a fuller au* 
thoHty, Hebanifhcd Gregory VI. and named 
fgr popd one Suigcr, bi« chancellor, bifl)op tti 
lirimbeig, without any one daring to murmur 
U If* 

After 
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Af'tcr the death of this German, who 
in ibe lid of popes, is culleJ CJemeiU il. X048 
the emperor, who was then in Germany, . 
nude Pope, a Bavarian, pontiff, in his room. 
This is the Damafus II. who went with the 
emperor's brief to Rome, where he was inflalh'd, 
notwithftanding all thccffbrtsof this IJcncdidUX. 
who wanted to get a<>ain into the chair, a!ter 
having fold it a very little before* 

This Bavarian, livin.T but three anJ twenty 
dnys after his inftallation, the emperor eave 
the papacy to his coufin Bruno, of the family of 
Lorraine, whom he tranflated frorfi the fee of 
Toul, to that of Rome, by his abfolute autho- 
rity. Had the emperors kept this authority, the 
popes would have been no better than their 
chaplains, and Italy an enflavcd country. 

This pontifF, who took the name of Leo IX. 
and has been ranked in the number of faints, 
will be foon fecn at the head of an army fighting 
againft the Norman prinres, founders of the 
kingdom of Naples, and falling into their hands 
a captive. 

Could the emperors have fixed their rcfidcnce 
at Rome, v/e may fee that by the wci.knefs of 
the Romans, the divifions in Italy, and the 
g-catnefs of the German power, they muft have 
always been maflers of the popes ; ' and thjt 
there would in effect have been a Roman empire. 
But thcfe elective Icings of Germany could noc 
fix at Rome, at fuch a diftancc from the other 
princes of Germany, who were" become too 
formiduble to their fovcr^ghs ; the neigh- 
bouring dates being always ready to invade the 
frontiers, which made u iieceiTary to take arms 
at different times, againft the Danes, ihePolcj, 
Vol. I. M and 
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and the Hungarians. This it J^ras that faved 
Italy, for fome time, from a yoke, which (he 
v^ould otherwife' in vain have attempted to 
rcfift. . 

CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of Fr AKCE, in the Time of HUGH CAPET. 

^IIJHILE Germany thus began to put 
^^ on a new form of governntent, and 
Rome and Italy were without any, France be- 
came like Germany, a government entirely 
ieudaK 

This kingdom extended from the countries 
about thfi. Scheld and the Maefe, to the Engliih 
channel, and from tbePyrenean mountains to the 
jkhone ; thefe were . at that time its hounds ; 
• ior thoMgb fo many hiflorians pretend, that this 
great fief extended beyon4 the Pyrenees, as far 
4IS the Ebro, jt does not at all appear, that the 
Spaniards of thofe provinces, lying between the 
Ebro^and :thc Pyrenees, were fubjea to the 
iccble government of France, at the time they 
. were fighting againft the Moors. 

France, in which neither Provence nor Dau- 
phiny were included, was a kingdom of a pretty 
large extent i but the- king of France was far 
from being a powerful fovereign. Lewis, the 
hl\ of the defcendants of Cbarlemagne, had no 
ether demeCnes, but the cities of Laon and 
5oiflQ0s,.and fome few territories bcfides, which 
>vere difpi^ted him* The homage yielded by 
lipmiii^idy only fcrvcd to give the king of 

France 
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France* a vafTal, who was aWe to keep his rtifter 
in pay. Each province had either its hereditary- 
counts or dukes ; he who could only feize upon 
two or three fmall villages, paid homage to the 
ufurper of -a province 5 and' he who had only a 
caftle hdd of him who had takes pofleiKon of a 
town.: all which produced a naonftrous af- 
femblage of members, wichout any compatSl 
body. ' 

Time and neceffity eftablifhed it as a cuftom, 
that the lords or pofleflbrs of great fiefs, fhould 
march with troops .to the affiftanceof the king. » 
One lord owed him forty days fervice, another 
twenty-five, and the under vaflals marched at 
the orders of their immediate lords. But if thefe 
Jords ferved the ftate for a few days, they made 
war with one another almoft the year round. 
In vain did the councils, which in thefe wicked 
times frequently made very juft laws, enad:, 
that no one fhould fight from Thurfday till 
Monday at break of day, nor in Lent time, 
nor at other folemn feafons. Thefe regulations, 
not being fupportcd by any coercive power, 
proved of no cffcA, Every caftle wa« the ca-. 
pital of a fmall ftate of banditti, and every mo- 
naftery an armed garriforu The advocates, 
whom they called Avoyers, and who were ori- 
ginally inftituted to prcfent their petitions lo the 
prince, and manage their temporal afiairs, were 
now the generals of their troops : the harvefts 
were either burnt, cut down before their time, 
or defended fword in hand : the cities were re- 
duced in a manner to defarts, and the country 
depopulated by long famines. 

,One would imagine that a kingdom thus left 

w4tbouc a head, without government, ^nd 

M '2 without 
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wehout order, miift have fallen a prey to fo* 
jeigners, but a like anarchy, whrch prevailed 
inVoofe times in almofl: ^every other ktngdoniy 
4)roved its fecurity j and when under the Othof, 
Germany appeared the moft to be dreaded, that 
kingdom was too much taken up with its owa 
f nrrCline broils, to think of foreign conquefb. 

From thefe Barbarous times^ we derive the 
cuftom of paying homage for a houfe or an 
hamlet, to the lord of another village. A 
lawyer, or a mercKant, who is poflefTed of an 
aiuicnt fief, receives homage and fealty from 
another. common man, or from a peer of the 
ki-ngdom, who has purchafcd a mefne>tenure in 
hi<> ma-nor. The laws of Rzfs no longer (iibfift, 
but the old cuftom of fief-dependency, -ho- 
mages, and duties, ftill continue. It is a maxim 
in moft courts of juftice, that ** there is no 
*' land without its lord ;" as if it was not fiif-* 
ficicnt that it belonged to the ftate. 

When France, Italy, and Cermany, were 
thps divided under an innumerable fet of petty 
tvrants; the armies, wh>fc chief ftrength, un- 
der Charlemagne, as well as under the antient 
Romans, lay chiefly in the infantry, confided 
now only of cavalry. There were no other 
troops but the Gens (T Arms : and the infantry 
were not alhowed this name ; becaofe, in 
comparifon with the horfemen, they w6re not 
armed. 

The pofil flbrs of the fmallcft lord(bips never 
entered the field without as many horfemen as 
fJiev couh! poilibly bring: and their pride then 
rcjnfiffed in keeping a number of fquires, whom 
they called Fa/kts^ from the term VaJfcUt^ 
which iij^nifics a petty valEd. The point of 

honour 
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honour tberefore was to ftgbc on horfcbaclu 
They introduced the cudom of wearing a com- 
plete fee of Heel armour, which would have 
weighed a footman down to the ground. And 
the bctmet and cuirafs was a part of the drclif. 
li is pretended that Charlemagne wore them : 
but they were not in common ufe till about the 
year one thousand. 

Whoever v/as rich, came almoft invulne- 
rable to the HflJ* This made the ufe of clubs 
more frequent than ever, v.'iih which they 
knocked down thofe horfemcn whofe armour wdH 
proof againft their fpcars. Th? chief trade thtvv 
was in cuiri-JFcs, b^cklersj and hclmers, orna- 
menicd v/ith plumes of fciitbcrs. The pcafants 
whom they dragged to ihc fijld, and who wmc 
alone left nc^lcitcd and expof^d to danger, fcf- 
ved rather a« pioneers than combatantif. TUc 
horfes, nr.uch more regarded than them, were 
barbed, and their hcad^ covci'cd with iron. 

There were j.o other Jaws known then, but 
what were made by the moll powerful for the 
fervice of the ficJs. Every cnlier objc£l of di- 
ftributive juftice was hh to the caprice of ficw- 
ard», pro^oftsj-and b^iilrfFs, i.ominatcd by t!»e 
poflcnors of land?;. 

'l*hc finales of thofe towns which, undv:f 
the Roman;, enjoyed' a municipal aucho;ity, 
weie alinofl every where aboliflied. The title 
Senior, Seigneur, (or Lord) for a long time pw'- 
culiirio the princi/al fcnato.s of thcfc to//n*-, 
were now given only to tlrt; pofl'eflbrs of fuf jr. 
'J'he tide of Peer lcg:in th^if to b;: firfl intu>- . 
duccd into the Ga!lo-Ger*T.afl tongue, which 
was. then fpoke in France. It was taksn from 
the Liila woid /<?', which fi2nifies rjua/^ or 
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fellow: in which fenfe.only, it was ufed under 
the firft and fecond race of the kings of France. 
The fons of Lewis the Debonnairc flilcd each 
other ^^r^j, in one of their interviews, in the 
year 851. And, a long time before, Dago- 
bert had given the title Peer to the monies. 
Godegrand, bifliop of Metz, in the time of 
Charlcinagne, calls the biihops and abbots 
Peers, aa remarks the learned du Cange. The 
vafTals of the fame lords, then, were wont to 
call each other Peers. 

Alfred the Great had cftablifhed juries in* 
England. Thefewere peers in each podcflion* 
Any perfon criminally arraigned had a right of 
chufing twelve men of his own profcfllon co be 
his judges. Some of the vaflals in France ^ 
doptcd this cuftom \ but without limiting the 
number of peers to twelve. There were, in 
each fief, as many as there were barons, who 
all held of the fame Lord, and who were peers 
among themfelves, but not peers of their feudal 
lord. 

The princes therefore who paid an immedi- 
ate homage to the crown, fuch p the dukes of 
Guienne, Normandy, and Burgundy, and the 
counts of Flanders and Touloufe, wcrqin rea* 
Jity peers of France. 

Of thefe, Hugh Capet was not the lead 
powerful. He had, for a long time, been in 
pofTeffion of the dukedom of France, which 
extended as far. as Touraine. He was alfo count 
(or earl) of Paris ; and the vafl demefnes he 
held in Picardy and Champagne gave him 
likewife a great authority in thofe provinces. 
His brother had the territories which, at pre* 
fent, compoTe the dukedom of Burgundy. His 

grandfather 
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grandfather Robert, and hi$ uncle Eudes or 
Odo, had both of them worn the crown in tlie 
time of Charles the Simple. Hugh his father, 
furnamed the Abbot, on account of the ibbeya 
of St. Denis, St. Martin de' Tours, afid .&^ 
Germain-des-prez, and a number of others^ 
which he poffeffed, had both fhaken and go- 
verned .France. It may therefore be (aid,, that, 
from the year 810, in which king Elides began 
"his reign, his family had held tKe reins of' 
government almoft without interruption : and 
that excepting Hugh the abbot, who wbuld not 
take the royal diadem, it forms a feri^s of fove- 
reigns for above 850 years ; a filial defcent 
fcarcely known to any other kings. 
' It is well known how Hugh Capet, 987 
duke of France, and count of Paris, 
took the crown from duke Charles,, uncle to' 
the laft king Lewis V. Had the fuffrages been 
(rec^ the blood of Charlemagne properly regard- 
ed, and the right of fucceffion as facred as it 
is at prefent, Charles would have been king of 
France *. He was not deprived of the rights 
of his anceftors by a national parliament; but 
by that which makes and unmakes kings : force 
. affifted by prudence. . ; 

While Lewis,, this laft king, of the Charle- 
magne blood, was upon the point of ending his 
ob^ene life, by a lingiering difeafe, at 
the age of twenty- three 5 Hugh Capet 98^ 
aflembled 'his forces; and, fo far from '^ 
haying recourfe to the authority of a parliahssnt,. 

* Charles had rendered himfelf odious to all Franoe, by 
accepting the dutchy of Lorraine, on .coikiitton of^paying: 
homage for it to the German emperor Otlio*- 

M 4 hs^ 
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he, by bis troops, difpcrfed that which kept ir- 
felf aflembled at Compeigne^ in order to fecure 
the fucceffion to Charles, 

This fadl is fufficiently authenticated by the 
letter wrote by Gerbcrt, afterwards archhiftiop 
of Rheims, and pope, under the name of Sil- 
vefter II. publiftcd by Duchcfne. 

Charles, Duke of Brabatft and Hainau!% 
ftates that compofed the Lower Lorraine, funic 
under a rival more powerful and more fortunate 
than bimfclf : and being betrayed by the bifhop 
of^Laon, and unexpectedly delivered up ta 
Hugh Capet, he died a captive in the tower of 
Orleans, leaving two fons behind him, who 
were incapable of rcverginjj their fother's 
wrongs; though one of them Succeeded him ia 
I he Lower Lorraine. Thcfc were the laft p'incr» 
of the male line of Charlemagne. Hugh Caper, 
thus raifed to the throne by his peers^ did not 
however gain an increafe of territory. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

The S T A T E of F R A N C E in the Tenth 
and Eleventh Centuries. 
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RANCE difmcmbered, lay languifting 
in htr obfcure maladies, from the reign 
of Charles the Fat, to that of Philip I. great 
grandfan to Hugh Cape i ; that is for near 250 
years. We ihall fee if the Cru'ades, which 
rendered the reign of Philip I. fo famous about 
the end of the eleventh century, made that ktng- 
do.n' more happy or flourifhing. But, durin;^ 

the 
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the fpace of time of which I am fpeaking,- no- 
thing prevailed but confufion, tyranny, hart a- 
rifm, and poverty* Every lord of the lea I cc n- 
fideration coined money; but then any tns 
could at will debafe it. The fine manuadures 
weie all confined to Greece rmd Italy ; for lb 3 
French could not imitate them in towns with- 
out privileges, snd in a nation entirely dii- 
united. 

Of all the events of thofe time?, the moft 
worthy the attention of a member of com- 
munity, is the excommunication of king 
Robert. Tiiis prince had e'poufcd Bci- 999 
tha, Ins ccL'Qn in the founh degree ; a 
marriage in itfcif Invvrul, and, what is n^orc, 
neccfiajy to ti^.e vvtll btir.2: of the ftate. We 
have, in our lin.c, fcen private peiTons marrv- 
is^.g their nieces, on paying the conimon piii.e 
for di'''pcnratiGns from Pvome ; as if that ke 
could liave any right over n^.arriages made ar 
Pa-i?.. Eut this kin<; of France did not mctt 
with the fame indu^irtnce. The church of Ronv , 
though loaded witn infamy and fcandii!, iiiiJ 
the Loldnefs to iuipcfe a {<\^\\ years pLiiaa<.d 
on the king ; ordered bim to quit hi? wife ; ard 
excommunicated \\\rc\ in ca^e of rcfufa]. All 
the bidiop-, who had ailifted at the fuit:rn>niza • 
tion ot this rnarriaire, were laid under an inter- 
6\t\. by the pope, uho ornered thein to lepair 
peifonally to Rome, to din his pardon. 

This appears an incredible ftietch of au-Jaci- 
rv ; but the iiinoraoce and fupcifljiion of tholt^ 
iin.es mii:ht have fuftered it ;^ and a ilroke of 
policy mii^ht have occafioned. i\ Giegorv V. 
vA'bo fLilmiiratcd forth this CTCcommunicaiioi.., 
A^'^V, by bhih, a German, and was governed 
M s ; ly 
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by Gerbert, formerly archbifhop of Rheinu, 
and a declared enemv to the houfe of France. 
The Emperor Otl\o ill. who was no friend to 
Robert, afTifkd in perfon at the council where 
the excommunication was pronounced. There- 
fore we may fuppofe, that reafons pf ftate had 
as great a fhare in this villainous proceeding, as 
bigotry and fanaticifm. 

Hiftorians tell us, that this excommunication 
bad fuch an eScA in France, that the king was 
abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his 
own domedics ; two feryants only ftaying with 
him: and thefe threw into the fire all the vic- 
tuals he left at his meals j fo fearful were they 
of even what had >been touched by an excommu- 
nicated perfon. However low hupian reafon 
might have been funk in thofe times, one would 
hardly imagine, that folly and abfurdity could 
have been carried to fuch lengths. Th^ firft 
author who takes notice of this ftupidity of the 
court of France, is Cardinal Peter Damien, who 
>irrotc only fixty-five years after this happened: 
and he relates that, as a punifhment for this 
pretended inceft, the quren was brought to bed 
of a monflur. However, there was nothing 
monftrous in all this affair, but the infolenceof 
the pope, and the weaknefs of the king in put- 
tine away bis wife. 

Excommunications and interdicts are thun- 
derbolts that never fet a ftate on fire but when 
they meet with combuftible materials* There 
were none then ; butperhaps Robert was afraid 
that fome might be formed. 

This mean compliance in King Robert fi> 
emboldened the popes, that they afterwards cx- 
commufiicatcd his grandfoA Philip I. as they 

bad 
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bad done him. The famous Gregory VII. firft 
threatened to depofe him, if he did not clear 
himfelf, before his nuncios, of a charge of Si* 
mony brought againfl him ; and another pope 
did actually excommunicate him. Philip had 
laken a diflike to. bis wife, and emertained an 
paffion for Bertrade, wife to the count qf 
Anjou 'y he therefore made ufe of the laws to 
annul his marriage under pretence of kindred;, 
and his miftrefs got hers diiTolved on- the fdiner 
plea. 

The king and his mirtref* were, after this 
folemnity, efpoufed by the bifliop of Bayeux* 
They were certainly culpable i hut they at Icaffr 
paid that refpe£i to the laws, as to maKG ufe of" 
them to cover their faults. However it be, one 
pope had excommunicated Robert for marry-* 
tng his relation.; and another excommunicafed^ 
Philip for having put a relation a\vay» But,, 
what is ftill more extraordinary. Urbane II. who* 
pronounced this fentcnce, pronounced it in the 
iFery dominions of this king, viz. at Clermohir 
m Auvergne, whither he "had retired for {bel- 
ter, and in the very council where we ihall find« 
him preaching the crufade^ 

However, it does not appear that Phrlfp, tho" 
excommunicated, was held in horror by his fub- 
j'cils, which is another rcafon -for calling hv 
queftion the general defertion which they fay 
befel king Robert on the like occafioiK 

It is pretty remarkable, that kin8:.IIenry„ 
Philip's father, was married to a Muscovite 
princefs. The Mufcovites or Ruffians began 
at that time to embrace Chriftianity j but they 
bad no commerce with the reft of Europe^ 
They inhabited the countries beyond Poland,^ 
M 6 whichi 
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I'J yet fcarce any knowledge of Chrifti-* 

iid held no commerce with France, 

A king Henry fcnt into Ruffia to demand 

the daughter of that prince, to whom the other 

emperors gave the title of duke, as well as to 

the chief o( Poland. The Ruilians called him. 

In their language, Tzxar\ from whence has 

been fince formed the word Czar, It is pre* 

tended, that Henry was dctermijicd to this 

marriage through the fear of having a church- 

tlifV^itc upon his bandit. Of all the fupcrfti- 

tior.s of thofe tirhes, there was no one more 

dcrflrudlivc to the welfare of ftates, than that 

of nojt being allowed to marry a relation in the 

fovcnth degree. Henry was related to almoll 

all the fovereigns of Europe. But, in (horf, 

Anne, daughter tojaraflau, Czar of Mufcovy, 

was made quetn of France; and it is to 

1060 he obferved, that after the death of her 

huiband, (he did not enjoy the regency, 

nor ever made pretence to it. Laws change 

with the times. The count (S Flanders, one 

of the vafia's of 't\r,t kingdom, was regent ; 

;tnd the queen dowager was afterwards married 

to a count of Crepi. All this would appear 

i*xtrr.ordinary now a-days, but it did not to 

then. 

Ntiihcr Henry nor PhJip I. did any thing 
rcmatkabic; but, during their reign, their val- 
fals and und r-vaflals conquered kingdomr. 

Wt: (ball now ice in v/hat mannei a few ad- 
ventuicrs of the province of Normandy, with- 
out monev, viithout lands, and almoft without 
foldiers, founded the monarchy of the two Si- 
c ilies, which zfterwznls became fuch a bona of 
contention between the emperors of the houfe 

of 
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of Suabia and the popes; the houfes of An- 
jou and Arragon, and thofe of Auftrja and 
France. 

CHAP. XXX. 

The CON QV E S T of Naples and 
Sicily, by a few NormXn Gentlemen. 

-'1117' HEN Charlemagne took the name of 
^^ emperor, that title gave him nothing 
more than what he could fecure by force of 
arms. He pretended to the lordfhip-paramount 
of the dutch y of Benevento, which then com- 
pofed a confiderable part of the ftatps known at 
prefent by the name of the kingdom- of Naples. 
The. dukes of Benevento, more fdrtunate than 
the king of Lombardy, m-^de head againft hirfi 
and his fuccefibrs. Apulia, Calabria, and Sici- 
ly, were a prev to the incurfions of the Arab^. 
The Greek and Latin Emperors in vain dif|^ut- 
ed between them the fovereignty of thofe coun- 
tries. Several private Lords fharcd the fpoils of 
them with the Saracens. The inhabitants knew 
not who were their mafters; nor whether they 
were to be of the Greek or Roman commu- 
nion, or Mahometans. The emperor Oiho L 
cxercifed authority in thofe courftries,- as being 
the ftrongtft, and ere<Sed Padua into a princi- 
pality. Otho if. not fo fortunate as his prede- 
ceffor, was defeated by the Greeks and Arabs, 
who united againft him. The emperors of th/e 
Eaft at thc^ttime remained in pofle/Tion of Apiu 
lia and Calabria, which tlicy governed by a ca- 

tapan. 
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tapan. Certain lords bad ufurped Salerno. The 
poflTeflbrs of Benevento and Capua invaded, z$ 
often as they could, the territories of the cata- 
pan; who, in bis turn, took every opportunity 
of ftripping them* Naples and Gaieta were 
petty republics like thofe of Sienna and Lucca, 
and the Mahometans, who were in pofleffion 
of feveral caftles up and down, made depreda- 
tions equally upon the Greeks and Latins* 
The churches of the provinces under the cata- 
pan were fubjcft to the metropolitan of Con- 
ftantinopU, and the others to him of Rome» 
The manners took a tin£lure from this diver- 
iity of people, governments, and religions, 
and the natural &;enius of the inhabitants no 
longer, darted a ungle ray. It no longer ap- 
peared like the place which had given birth to 
a Horace and a Cicero, and was afterwards to 
produce a TaiTo. Such was the iituation of 
this fertile country in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, from Gaieta and the GarUlan^ as far 
as Otranto. 

The tafte for pilgrimages and adventures of 
knight-errantry prevailed in thofe days. Times 
of anarchy produce the greateft excefs of he- 
roifm, its flight being more reftrained in well 
regulated governments* Fifty or fixty French- 
men *, having fet out from Normandy in 983^ 
on a journey to Jerufalem, returned by the iea 
of Naples; and in their way arrived at Salerno, 
at the time that this city, which had been be- 
fieged by the Mahometans, had juft purchafed 

• Our author might have, with ai good reafon, called 
IfkeitiEngliih. They were no other than the offspring ol 
thofe Danes who had fettled in NcuAria, about fixty year» 
before thiil>ei;iorf« 

its 
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Its deliverance with money. They found the in* 
habitants bufied in raiftng the fum for their rzii^^ 
fom ', and the conquerors in their camp, given 
up in full fecurity to brutal merriment and de« 
bauch. This handful of foreigners reproached 
the befleged with the cowardice of their fub- 
miffion; and immediately marching with the 
greateft boldnefs in the middle of the night, at* 
tended by a few of the inhabitants, who had 
courage enough to follow them, they fell upon 
the Saracen camp, ftruck the enemy with a pan* 
hic, put them to flight, and obliged them t<» 
retire on board their fhips : and this not only 
faved the riches of Salerno, but added to then» 
the fpoils of the enemy. 

The prince of Salerno, ftrujck with, their 
valour, would have loaded them with prefentsy 
but found his aftoniihment encreafed by their 
refufal ; they were however entertained a con- 
ilderable time at Salerno, in a manner befitting 
heroes who had been the deliverers of the coun^ 
try; and at their departure they were obliged to 
promife that they would return again. The 
honour gained by fo extraordinary an exploits 
quickly engaged other Normans to make a vifit 
to Salerno and Benevento : thus thefe people, by 
little and little, refumed their forefathers' habit 
of crofling the Teas, to leek for warlike employ- 
ments, and enlifted fometimes in the fcrvice of 
the Greek emperors, fometimes in that of the 
princes of the coiintry, and fometimes in that 
of the pope : it ^mattered not with them foj: 
whom they fign^lized themfelves, provided they 
reaped the fruits of their toils. There arofe a 
duke of Naples, who had enflaved the rifing 
republic. I'his duke thought bimfblf happy ta 
3 make 
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make an alliance with this fmall number of 
Normans, who aflifted hi n againft the duke of 
Benevento. They afterwards, in the year 1030, 
founded the city of Avcrfa between thcfc two 
dukedoms;, and this was the firft fovcreigr.ty 
they acquired by their valour. 

A (hort time after arrived Arce Tons of Tan- 
crcd of Haurcviilc, in the territory of Coutance, 
William, furnamed Fier i bras, Drogo, and 
Humphrey. Nothing more ftrongly relcmblcs 
the fabulous limes. Thcfe thfce brothers, to* 
gcther with the Normans of Averfa, accompany 
the catapan into Sicily. William Ficr-a-bras 
kills a general of the Arab??, turns the viftory 
in favour of the Greekr, and Sicily would again 
have been theirs, had they not proved ungrate- 
ful. But the catapan, beginning to frar iheie 
Frenchmen, who had been his dc'e.derj, was 
puilty of fcveral a6ts of inju ft ice towards them^ 
which drew upon him their vcn;5eancc j they 
now turned their arms agaiaft him, for whom 
they had fo lately fought ; an! three or four 
hundred Normans make thcmfcNes ma- 
IC41 Ifers of all Apulia. Thibfa^ft fccms al- 
■ moft incredible; but the ;idveiuurcis < f 
the country joined them, ar^d (oon becaiue good 
foldiers under fuch maftcrs ; and ihofcC^la- 
briai:8 who fought their fortunes by their coji- 
rage, quickly became fo many Normans. Wil- 
liam Ficr-i-bras made himfdf count of Apuiir, 
withoutcnnfulting either the emperor, the pope, 
nor the neighbouiin.'i: lord?., only his folditrr, 
as have done all the firtt kings of all countrie5. 
Each Norman captain had a town or a village 
given him for his (hare. 

FK r- 
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Frer-a-bras dying, his brother Drogo 
is chofen fovereign of Apulia in his 1046 
room. Upon which Robert Guifcard, 
and his two younger brothers, leave Coutance, 
to have their fhare in fo much good fortune. 
Old Tancred is aftoniflied to fee him'elf the 
father of a race of conquerors j and the Norman 
narre ftrikes terror into the neighbouring ftates 
of Apulia, and even into the popes themfelvcs. 
Robert Guifcard, and his brothers, followed by 
a tram 0/ their countrymen, go in fmall troops 
on a pilgrimage to R^me, and marching thro' 
the countries with their ftavcs in their hands, ac 
kngth arrive undifcovered in Apulia. 

The emperor Henry J If. though ftrong 
enough at that time to hold the Romans in fub- 
jedion, was too weak to' make head 
againft thefc conquerors ; and therefore, 1047 
by a folemn agreement, he invefted rhem 
with thofc territories which they had acqufred 
fcy invafion. They were at that time in poflef- 
4ion of alt Apulia, the earldom of Averfa, and 
one half of the dukedom of Benevento. 

Soon after, we fee this> family raifed to be 'a 
royal houfe, and founder of the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, and a fief of the empire. 
How can it have happened, that this portion of 
the empire (hould have been fo foon rent from 
r, and become a fief to the fee of Rome, at 
a time 'when the popes poflfefled hardly a foot of 
territory, were not even the mafters in Rome, 
nor fo much as acknowfedged in the March of 
Ancona, which had been given them by Otho 
the Great ? This event is almoft as aftonifhing 
as the conquefts of the Norman gentlemen. 

But 
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But here follown the explanation of this acnigma. 
Pope Leo IX. wanted to get poiTeiHon ol the 
town of BeneventOy which belonged to the 
princes of the race of the kings of Lombardyt 
who had been difpofltfled by Charlemagne. 

The emperor Henry III. did in m<St 
1053 give him this town, in exchange for the 

nef of Bamberg in Germany ; and the 
fovereign pontiff is to this day in poflcflion of 
Benevento, in virtue of this donation* The 
. new Norman princes were dangerous enemies* 
There can be no conqucfts without zAs of great 
injuftice; thefe they committed, and the em* 
peror wanted to have lefs formidable vaflals. 
Leo IX. after having excommunicated them, 
took it in his head to march a^ainft them,.ac 
the head of an army, with which Henry IIL 
had.furniflied him, and give them battle* Hif* 
tory does not mention bow the fpoilswere to be 
divided, it only takes notice of there being a 
numerous army, and that the pope further in- 
creafed it by Italian troops, who inlifted them- 

fclves as for a holy war, and that among 
Z054 the captives, there were a number of bi« 

(bops. The Normans, who had always 
conquered in fmall numbers, were not a fourth 
part To ftrong as the pope ; but then thev were 
accuflomed to fighting. Robert Guifcard, with 
bis brothers Humphrey and Richard, count of 
Averfa, each at the head of a fmall, but well 
difciplined troop, cut. the whole German army 
to pieces, and put the Italians to flight. The 
pope himfelf efcaped to Civitade, a town near 
the field of battle) thither the Normans fol- 
lowed him, feized him, and carried him with 
them prifoner, into that very town of Bene- 

vento^ 
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ventCt which had fir ft given occafion to this 
e;uerprize« 

Pope Leo IX. has been made a faint, pro-* 
bably he might have done penance, for having 
fpiJc fo jnuch blood to no purpofe, and for hav- 
ing carried fo many of the clergy into the fields 
It is certain, that he did repent, efpecially when 
he faw himfelf treated with fo much relpeft by 
his conquerors, who yet refolucely kept him 
prifoncr for a whole year. They reftored Be- 
nevento to the princes of Lombardy ; and it 
wa« not till after the extinction of that family* 
that the popes at length got poileiHon of this 
town* 

It may eaftly be conceived, that the Norman 
princes were more piqued againft the emperor, 
who bad furniibed fuch a powerful army for 
their deftruClioni than againft the pope^ who 
commanded it* They were now reiolved ta 
free tbemfelves for ever, from any pretenfions 
or rights, which either of the two emperors, 
between which they were fituated, mt^ht claimi 
over them. Accordingly they contmued to 

Suih their coi^quefts, and made tbemfelves ma« 
era of Calabria and Capua, during the mi« 
nority of Henry IV. and while the Greek em-* 
pire was in a ftate ftill more fe^le than that of 
a minority. 

The conqueft of Calabria was made by the 
fgns of Tancred of Hauteville, and that of Ca- 
pua, by the defcendanu of its firft deliverers. 
Thefe two victorious governtnents had none of 
thofe quarrels which fo frequently divide the 
vidiors, and leflen their power. The ufe of 
biftory obliges me to flop a little here, to take 
notice, that Richard of Averfa, who conc^uered 

Capua». 
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Capua> caufed hioifelf to be crowned w]«.h the 
fame ceremonies of confecration, and the holy 
oil, that had been made ofe of forClovis. The 
dukes of Benevento were always confecrated in 
the fame manner; and the fuccefibrs of Richard 
did the like* Which ihews beyond contradtc^ 
tion, that every one eflablifhes cuftoms a^ 1>« 
pleafes. 

Robert Guifcard, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, and Richard, count of Averfa and Capua, 
both fo by right of conqueft, and both deter- 
mined ,to be independant of the two emperors^ 
made ufe of the fame precaution, in regard to 
their fovereignties, which feveral pi ivate perfons 
did in thofe times of confufion and rapi..e, for 
their patrimonial pofieffioos ; they gave them 
to thc'cfaurch,. under the name of an offering, 
OilatOj and continued in pofleiBon of them, on 
paying a flight acknowledgment. This was the 
only refource left the weaker party ii> the un^ 
iettled governments of Italy i and the Normans, 
though fufficiently powerful, made ufe of it as a 
iafeguard agatnft the emperors, who might in 
time become more powerful. Robert Guifcard^ 
and biS' brother Richard of Capua, when ex- 
commttnicated by pope Leo IX. kept him pri*- 
ibner. l^he fame con ^uerors excommanicatcd 

by Nicholas II. paid him homage, and 
1059 put under the protedlion of the church, 

not only all that they had adually taken, 
but whatever they might take in time to come. 
Duke Robert did homage for Sicily, which he 
bad not yet conquered, declared himfelf a feu- 
datory of the fee of Rome for all hts dominions, 
prumifing to pay an acknowledgment of twelve 
deniers tor each plough, which aniounted to a 

confidera Ic 
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confiJcrablc fum. This homage was an aft of 
policical piety, fomething like tbac of the Peier*s 
pence paid by England to the fee of JELo(ne» or 
the two pounds weight of gold given by the Hrft 
Ifings of Portugal, or in fliort like the voluntary 
iubmiilion paid by many kingdoms to the au- 
thority of the church. 

But, according to all the laws of feudal right 
cftablifhed in Europe, thefe princes, as vail^ls 
of the empire, could notchufe a new lord para-- 
mount, without making themfelves guilty of 
rebellion towards the emperor, and putting it in 
bis power to confifcate their ftates. The dif- 
putes which happened between the church and 
the empire, and what is more., the power of tlic 
Norman princes themfelves, put it out of the 
power of the emperors to exert their jufl: rights. 
Thefe conquerors, in making themfelves vaflals 
to the pope, became the proteftors, and not un- 
frequently the matters of their new lords. Duke 
Robert'having received a ftandard from the pope, 
and become the champion of that church whofe 
enemy he had been, pafled over to Sicily with 
bis brother Roger, and conquered that ifland 
from the Greeks and Mahometans, who divided 
it at that time between them; thefe peo- 
ple fubmitted, upon condition of enjoy- 1067 
ing tHeir religion and cuftoms. 

JtJut there ftill remained to be reduced all 
that part which at prefent compofes the king- 
dom of Naples. And there were ftill reigning 
princes of Salerno, the defcendants of thofe 
who had firft called the Normans into that 
country. Thefe the Normans at length drove 
out, and duke Robert made himself matter of 
the city of Salerno: thus difpoffeffed of their 

dominions, 
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dominions, thefc prince* took refuge in the 
Campagna di Roma, and put themfcfves under 
the protection of pope Gregory Vlf. the fame 
who made the cmpcrori tremble by his great 
power. But Robert, this vaflal and defender of 
the church, followed them thither; upon which 
Gregory VII. did not fail to thunder out bif 
excommunications ag^inft him, which ended 
in the conqueft of the whole territory of Bcne- 
venio, of which Robert made himfcJf maftcr, 
after the death of the laft duke of the Lombard 
rtice. 

Gregory VII. whom we (hall fee fo 
1077 haughty and fo dreadful to the emperors 
• and, kings, (hewed nothing but the 
greateft complaifance towards the cxcommuni* 
cated Robert^ to whom he gave abfolution^ 
and from whom he received (he town of Bc- 
nevento, which has ever fince continued in the 
(te of Rome. 
In a, (hort time after, broke out that great 

difpute between the emperor Henry IV* 
1084 and Gregory VII. of which we flull 

now give an account. Henry had made 
himfelf mafter of Rome, and held the pope 
befiegcd in the caftle of St. Angelo* Robert, 
who was then in Dalmatia, making new con* 
quefts, flew td^ the affiftance of the holy father, 
whom he refcucd from the united powers of the 
Germans and Romans, made himfelf mafler of 
his perfon, and carried him to Salerno, where 
this pope, who had dcpofcd fo many kings 
died the prifoner,. and under the {trotedtion of 
Norman gentleman. 

We muft not be furprifcd at feeing fo many 
kingdoms (ending forth kiii^bts errant, who be- 
came 
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came powerful fovereigns by their exploits, and 
entered into the imperial families. This is prc- 
cffely what happened to Robert Guifcard, and 
what we (ball fee more than once happen during 
the Cru fades. Robert married his daughter to 
Conftantine, fon of Michael Ducas, emperor 
of Conftantinople. But this marriage did not* 
prove happy ; he had foon both his daughter 
and fon-in-law to revenge, and determined to 
go and dethrone the emperor of the Eaft, after 
having bumbled him of the Weft. 

The court of Conftantinople was but one 
continued tempeft. Michael Ducas was drivea. 
from the throne by Nicephorus, furnamed Bo* 
toniatus. Robert's fon-in-law was made an 
eunuch, and at length Alexius Comnenus, who 
afterwards fuffered (o much by the Crufades, 
mounted the throne. Robert, during thefe 
troubles, was already advancing through Dal- 
niatia and Macedonia, and carried terror 
and difmay to the very gates of Con- 1084 
ftantinople. Bohemond, his fon by a 
firft marriage, who was afterwards fo famous 
in the Crufades, accompanied him to the con- 
queft of that empire. We may fee by this, 
how much Alexius Comnenus had reafon to fear 
the Crutaders, fince Bohemond began by at- , 
tempting; to dethrone him. 

The death of Robert, which happened 
in the ifland of Corfu, put a period to his 1085 
enterprizes* The princefs Anna Com- 
nena, daughter to the emperor Alexius, and 
who wrote part of the hiftory of thofe times, 
looks upon Robert as no better than a public 
robber, and is greatly incenfed at his infolence, 
14 prefuming to marry his daughter to th^ fon 

of 
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of an emperor ; but (he ought to have confi- 
dered, that the hiftory of the empire itfcif fur- 
nifhes examples of much more conitdcrable vi- 
cillitudes of fortune ; and that every thing m 
this world yields to firength and power. 



C HT A P. XXXI. 

Of SICILY in particular, and of the Right 
of Legation in that Ifland. 

np H E defign of making the conqueft of 
^ '■' the Greek empire vanifbed at the <ieath 
of Robert. But his family fecure<l their efta- 
blilhments in Italy. Count Roger, his brother, 
remained mafter of Sicily ; duke Roger, his fon, 
continued in pofTeiHoii of almoft all the country 
now called by the name of the kingdom of 
Naples 5 and Bohemond, his other fon, went 
and reduced Antipch, after a fruitlefs attempt 
to fhare in the doniinions of his brother duke 
Roger. 

But why did neither count Roge/, the fovc- 
reign of Sicily, nor his nephew Roger, duke 
of Apulia, take the tide of kings ? Tlierc muft 
be a time for all things.. Robert Guifcard^ the 
firft conqueror, had been invefted as duke, by 
pope Nicholas II. His brother Roger had like* 
wife been invefted by Robert Guifcard, in qua* 
lity of count of Sicily. All thefe ceremonies- 
did however only confer titles, without addintr 
any thing to their power. But the court ot 
Sicily enjoyed a right which has been always 
kept up, and which no other fovcreign in £urope 
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has ever bad; he became a kind of fecond pope^ 
in his own ifland. 

The popes had afTumed a right of fending 
legates to all the dates of Chriftendom, whom 
they called legates a latere; thefe exercifed ju- 
rifdid^ion over all the churches, exa&ing tithes, 
beftowing benefices) and cx^rciAng and extend* 
ing the pontifical power, as far as the circum* 
fiances and interefts of the potentates would ad- 
mit. And temporal affairs being almoft always 
connected with fpi ritual ones, they brought civil 
caufes Irkewife before their tribunal \ fo that every 
thing in which the church was the leafl con* 
cerned, made a part of their department, as 
marriages, wills, promifesbyoath, and the like. 
They were indeed a kind of proconfuls, dif- 
.patched by the ecclefiaftical emperor over all the 
Wefl. By this means, Rome, always feeble, 
always plunged in anarchy, frequently enflaved 
by the Germans, and a prey to every fort of 
calamity, flill continued to be the mlilrefs of 
nations. Henc?it is, that the hiflory of each 
nation is always the hiflory of Rome. 

No fooner had count Roger conquered Sicily 
from the Mahometans and Greeks, and fettled 
the Latin church in that ifland, than pope Urban 
II. fent a legate thither. This country,-indeed, 
Teemed of all others, to (land the mofl in need 
of a legate to regulate the hierarchy^ or church- 
government, among a people, of which one 
half were Mahometans, and the other half of 
the Greek communion^ And yet this was the 
only country where the right of legation was 
for ever abolilhed. Count Roger, though a 
great benefaftor to the Latin church, to whpm 
he reflored Sicily, would not fufFer a king to be 

Vol. I. N ku 
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fcnt under the title of legate^ into a countiy 
which he had conquered. 

PopeUiban, wholly intent upon the Crufadct^ 
find deftious to keep well with a familyof hcroea^ 
fo ncceflury to thitt grand enterprize, granted a 
bull to count Roger, in JO^lit the vear before 
his death, by which he recalled his legate, and 
made Roger and his fucceflbrs natural legates 
of the fee of Rome in the ifland of Sicily; in- 
vexing them with all the rights, privileges, and 
iiuthorities, belonging to that dignit}r, which 
was both fpiritual and temporal. This is the 
famouB privilege, which is called the monarrbv 
f)l Sicily J that is<o fay, the privilege annexed 
to that monarchy j a privilege whicn the popes 
have ever fince been for annulling, but which 
the kings of Sicily have always maintained. If 
this prerogative is incompatible with theChriftian 
hiv tiiichy, it is evident that pope Urban had noc 
tl)o power of bcAowing it } but if it isonly a mat- 
ter of church-difcipline, not repugnant to reli- 
gion, it is as evident that every kingdom has a 
J i;!.ht to claim the fame privilege to itfelf. This 
piivitcgc is at the bottom only the richt which 
Conflaniine, and all the emperors had, of pre- 
fiding oxer tvtry part of the police of ihclr 
own doniitiions ; and yet in all the catholo 
countries of Kurope, there was found but one 
Norman gentleman who had power and addreft 
enough to procure himfelf this prerogative, and 
at the very ^ates of Rome. 

1 he fon of this count Roger fuc- 

11 30 ceeded to the whole patrimony of the 

Norman family, and was crowned and 

ronfecrated king of Sicily and Apulia. Naples* 

which was at that time only a fmall citVi and 

did 
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did not then belong to him, could not give a 
name to the kingdom. This eity had always 
preferved itfclf in the form of a republic, under 
a duke who held in fee of the emperors of Con- 
ftantinople, and who had found means, by well 
timed prefents, to preferve his fmall ftate from 
the ambition of this conquering family. 

This firft king of Sicily, Roger, did homage 
for his kingdom to the fee of Rome, There 
were at that time two popes 5 one called Ana- 
cleti the fon of a Jew, named Lea, and the 
fame whom St. Bernard calls JudaicamSobolem^ 
of . Jewifli race : the other caHed Innocent IL 
Roger acknowledged Anaclet, becaufe the em- 
peror Loth ari us 11. had acknowledged Innocent; 
and it was this Anaclet to whom be paid his 
empty homage. 

The emperors looked upon the Norman con*- 
tjuerori as no other than ufurpcrsj jtccordingly 
St. Bernard, who was concerned in all the dii- 
putes between the popes and the kings, wrote 
both againft Roger, and this fon of a Jew, who 
had got himfelf eleded pope by dint of money. 
** One, fays he, has ufurped the chair of at. 
Peter, and the other the government of Sicily: 
it belongs to Caefar to punifh them." 

Roger fupported Anaclet, who was acknow- 
ledged in Rome. Lotharius laid hold on this 
opportunity, to ftrip the Normans of a part of 
their conqu^fts. He put himfelf at the head 
of an army, and taking pope Innocent with 
him, directs his march towards Apulia. It is 
plain that the Normans had good reafons for 
Ihaking off their dependance on the emperors, 
and placing a barrier betwixt them; for fcarcely 
was Roger made king, when he found himfeif 
N 2. on 
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on the point of lodng every thing. He was 
' befieging Naples when the emperor marched 
.againfl: him. He led feveral battles, and almoft 
^11 his provinces on the continent. Innocent IL 
purfued him in perfon, and with hisexcommu- 
nications. St. Bernard, who at that time 
- 1 137 accompanied the emperor and the pope, 
in vain laboured to bring about an ac« 
<ommodation. Roger every-where beaten, re* 
tires into Sicily ; the emperor dies, and every 
thing is changed ; Roger and his fon recover 
^heir provinces. Pope Innocent II. at length 
acknowledged in Rome, enters into a league 
with the princes to whom Lotharius bad given 
the provinces be had taken from Roger, and 
with an implacable enmity in his heart to that 
tnonarch ; like Leo IX. he puts hiaafelf at the 
head of an army, and like him is defeated and 
taken prifoner. What was he to do in this 
fituation ! He did like the reft of his predecef* 
ibrs ; be granted abfolutions and inveftitures, 
and applied for proteAion againft the empire, t« 
that very race of Normans againft whom he 
had before called in the ailiftance of the en* 
pire. 

In a fhort time after king Roger fubdued Na« 
pies, and the reft of the territories from Gaiera 
to Brindiiis, which were wanting to make hii 
kingdom compleat, and formed the monarchy 
fuch as it now exifts. Naples became the ca* 
pital of his kingdom, and the arts began to re- 
vive a little in thefe beautiful provinces. 

Having now feen in what manner a few gen- 
tlemen of Coutances, in Normandy, founded 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily ; we auft 
Aext fee how a duke of Normandy and peer 

of 
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of France, conquered England. Aftonifhing 
are the number of invafions and emigration» 
which laftcd from the fourth century to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, and which ended 
with theCrufades! All the nations of Europe 
were intermixed, and there was hardly ono 
which had not had its ufurpers,. 

CHAP- XXXIL 

The CONQUEST of England, by 
WILLIAM, duke of Normandy. 

WHILE the children of Tancred of 
Hauteville founded kingdoms at fuch a 
diilance from their native land, the dukes ac- 
quired one, which became more confidcrable 
than that of the two Sicilies. Britain, in fpiift 
•f the native bravery of her people, has ^een 
always deftined to be governed by foreigners. 
After the death of Alfred ♦, which happened 
in 900, England funk again into barbarifm and 
anarchy. The ancient Anglo-Saxons, its firft 
conquerors, and the Danes its new ufurperp^ 
were always difputing the poflcffion, and frefh 
Danifh pirates freuucntly came in alfo, to par-* 
take of the fpoils of that unhappy ifland,. 
Thefc pirates continued fo formidable, and the 

* Alfred was fucceeded by a feries of great princes, Ed* 
ward, Athelflan, Edmund; Edred, and Edgar, who govern- 
ed the kingdom with equal capacity and fuccefs. The con- 
fuiion did not begin till the reign of Elhelred, who afcend<' 
ed the throne about fourfcore years after the death of Al- 
ficd, 

N 3 Englifh 
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Englifli fo weak, that in the year looo, the 
htter were obHged to piirchafc their quiet of 
them for 48000 1. ftcjiing; and to raifc this 
fum, a tax was innpofcd, which lafted for a long 
lime ill England, as indeed moft other taxes do, 
which generally continue to be levied long af- 
ter the occafion which gave rife to them is ccaf- 
ed. This humbling tribute was called Dane* 
g€lty or Dani(h money. 

Canute, king of Denmark, furnameJ the 
Great, only for performing great ads of cruel- 
ty*, reduced both Denrrtark and England under 
his fubjedlion in 1 01 7. The native Englilh 
were then treated like flaves; infomuch that the 
biftoriansof thofe times acknowledge, that when 
an Englifhmanmet a DaAie, he was obliged tm 
Aop till the latter had palTcd by. 

The race of Canute failing in 1041, the 
ftates of the kingdom refuming their liberty, 
conferred the crown on Edward, a defcendant 
from the antient Anglo-Saxon kings, who was 
culled the faint and the confeflbr. One of the 
great faults, or great misfortunes of this king, 
was his having no children by his wife Edith, 
daughter to one of the moft powerful noblemen 
of his kingdom. He hated his wife, as well as 
bis own mother, and for reafons of ftate^ had 
them both removed from court. However, the 
barrennefs of bis marriage-bed proved the oc> 
cafion of his canonization ; for it was pretended 

• Tho* Canute bad (hed an ocean of blood, 9016 trampled 
under foot all lawi divine and human, in making hU way to 
the crowni he wat no foon^r edabliAied in the regal aatho- 
rity, than he Teemed to change his dtfpofition, and became 
confpIcuoQi for hit juftice, piety, clemency, and moderation. 

that 
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that he had made a vow of chaftity ; a raih 
vow furely for a married man, and highly 
^bfurd in a king, who ftood in need of an heiE 
to his dominions. But by this vow, real or 
pretended, he forged new chains for his wretch* 
ed country. 

The cuftoms and manners of thofe times, 
appear to have been abfolutely different from 
ours. William duke of Normandy, who conr 
quered England, was fo far from having any 
right to that kifigdom> that he had not even 
any to Normandy, if birthright had taken place ; 
for bis father Robert, Vi'ho was never married, 
had him by the daughter of a fkinner of Falaife, 
whom hifiory calls Harlot^ a word which then 
iignified,and ftill continues to fignify in £ndi{h» 
a common woman, a proftitute. This baltard, 
who was acknowledged in his father's life-time, 
his lawful heir, maintained hioifelf by his dex- 
terity and valour, in the poflefliqn of his dutchy, 
againft all who attempted todifpute it with him^ 
and reigned peaceably in Normandy, and Brit-* 
tany did him homage. Upon the death of Ed- 
ward tbe.Confefibr, he had made pretenfions 
to the kingdom of England. There was no 
eflablifhed right.of fuccei&on * at that time in 
any one ftate in Europe. The crown of Germa- 
ny was eledliv.e, that of Spain divided between 
the Chriftians and Moors \ Lombardy was every 
day changing mafters^ the race of Charlemagne, 
driven from the throne of France, was an ex- 



* • The right of fucdsfilon was generally edabltfbed all over 
Europe $ though in fome cafes it was prevented from taking 
%St€t, by the violence of ufurpation, againft which no right 
or eiiabU(hinent can avail. 

N 4 ample 
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ample of what force can do againft the right ct 
blood. Edward the Confeflbr did not wear the 
crown by right of inheritance* HaroU^ who 
fucceeded him, was not of his family, but came 
to the throne by the moft inconteftible of all 
rights, the fufFraees.of the people, Thebaftard 
William could plead neither the right of elec- 
tion, nor that of inheritance, nor even any 
party in his favour in England. He pretended 
that in a former voyage he had made to thta 
ifland, king Edward had made a will in bia 
favour, which however no one had ever feen. 
He pretended moreover, that be bad formerly 
delivered Harold from prifon, who bad in re- 
turn yielded up to htm his ridit to the crown 
of England. Thefe weak reafons be fapported 
by a powerful army. 

The Norman barons, aflembled in form of 
a diet, refufed to furnifli their duke with mo- 
ney towards carrying on this expedition, aU 
ledging, that if he (bouM not fucceed^ Nor* 
mandy would be impoveriflsed ; and that, if he 
did, it would become only a province to Eng- 
land : neverthelefs, there were fcveral Norman 
lordf, who rifqued their fortunes with tbei^ 
duke. One fingle nobleman, named Fitz- 
Othbcrn or Fitz^Oiborn, equipped forty veflels 
at his own expence. The count of Flanders, 
father-in-law to the duke, affifted him with a 
fum of monev, and the pope bimielf engaged 
in his inttren, and excommunicated all chofe 
who oppoied bis deiigns* At length be fee out 
from St. Valeri with a numerous ieet* but the 
exaA number of ihips and foldiers is not known, 
lie landed on the coaft of Suilex, the I4tb ol 
O£lober, 1066, and foon after was fought in 

that 
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tfeat country the famous battle of Haftiiigs» 
which alone dedded the fate of England. The 
Englifh, with king Harold at their head, and 
the Normans, commanded by their dulce, en- 
gaged for twelve hours together. The cava}* 
ry, who. fought in armour, and began to be 
looked upon every-where elfe as the chief 
ftrength of an army, does not appear to have 
been made ufe of in this battle*. The chiefs 
fought on foot ; king Harold and his two bro- 
thers wereflain, and the conqueror marched to 
Lrondon, having a confccrated banner, which 
he had received from the pope, carried before 
him. This banner was as a ftandard, to which 
all the biihops flocked, and declared unanimouf* 
iy in his favoar. They came to the gates, attend^* 
ed by the magiftrate of the city, and made him 
the tender of a crown, which they were not itt 
Si condition lo refufe to a conqueror, . 

• Williaoi knewequaliy as well how togovern, 
as to conquer, and fignalized his reign, by ex*^ 
tinguiihing rebellions, friiftrating invafions, and- 
tnaiciing^ and feverely executing rigorous laws.. 
The ancient Britons, the Danes, and Anglos 
Saxons, lay now all confounded in the fame 
ftate of flavery. His brave Normans, who had 
af&fted him in his conqueft, were rewarded by 
him with the lands of the conquered. Hence 
came that multitude of Norman families^ whofe 
defendants, or at leaft their names, ftill fubfiiil 
in England. He caufed an exa£l lift to be takeiv 
of all the goods of his fubjeSs, of what nature 
ibever ; and by this artful management, writer3 

• The Englifli hiftorians affirm, that the Normans had 
a Arong body of cavalry; armed cap-a-pee i and that thefe 
in thr purfoit made a^ terrible carnage, 

N 5 tell 
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tell us, that he raifpd a revenue of 400,000 K 
of the then Engli(h fterlin^ money, which. 
would make five millions fterhng of the prefent 
money of that country^ and about an hundred 
millions of our French livres. But it is plain 
that hiftoriana ,are greatly miilaken in this ac- 
count ^ for the revenue of England,, which now 
includes Scotland and Ireland, does not all 
amount to fo much,^ if we dci\i& what is levied 
for the payment of the national debt * : this 
however is certain, that William aboliihed all 
the antient laws of the country, to make way 
for thofe of Normandy* He moreover ordered 

* The ftaDding revenue is not fo great, becaufe it it efti- 
Midied by a mild legidature, compofed of the people ibetn- 
felves } but in cafes of emergency, the aiuioal revenue hat 
been raifed to near five times the fum. WiUiam, on the other 
band, owned no re(^>aintbut bis own will, and taxed the 
kirfgdom to the extent of its abilities. His revenue, exrio- 
five of the old demefne lands fee apart for fupplying hit 
b«ii{hold with all forts of proviflon, cofifift«d in a land'tax, 
called danegdt, a quit- rent out of all the lands ofEnglaod^ 
wardftiips, reliefs, and fines, livery of hereditary lands, af- 
fignation of dower, licences of naarriage, leave to fue in the 
king^s court, muldls and forfeitures for marrying without 
Itctnce, and other mifdemeanours, befides the pecuniary pe- 
fi«hles by which all forts of crimes wera poniihed ) tolls and 
cuAoms for palfage, freedom of fairs and markets, protect 
tion, and liberty of buying and felling, duties laid upon mer- 
chandize. See. Over and above thefe general branches, he, re- 
ceived occaflonal ajds, due from the fees of Hiofe who held of 
the crown by klng*s fervice } and occaflonally levied taiK 
lage ispon focage tenants, and trading towns. His revciiu* 
amounted to four hundred thoufand pounds a year, every 
po\ind being equal to that weight of filver, confeqoentt/ 
the whole to be eftimated at twelve hundred thoufand pounds 
ofthe prefent computatien ) a fum which, confidering tll« 
<<iflrerent value of money, between that period and the prr- 
Cent lifiie, was equivalent to twelve miUiona of money of 
modern eftimation^ 

that 
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that all pleadings fhould be in the Norman lan- 
guage ; and all the public ads continued to be 
ifiued in that language, till the tirtie of EdwaTd 
the third. William was refolved that the lan- 
guage of the conquerors Ihould be that of the 
country, and fchools for teaching the Norman 
tongue werfe eftabliflied in all the towns and 
villages. This language was a mixture of the 
French and Daniih ; which formed a barbarous 
diale£t, that had not the leaft advantage over 
that fpoken in England. He is Aid not only 
to have' treated the conquered nation with 
feverity, but even aftedtcd a whimfical and 
capricious kind of tyranny ; as an inftance of 
which they alledge his law called the curfeu 
or cvort^ftu^ by which he obliged the people, 
at the found of a bell, to put out the fires 
in their houfes, at eigttt o'clock in the even- 
ing. But this law was fo far from being an 
a6t of tyranny, that it is an anticnt policy 
eftablifhed in almoft all the cities in the North ; 
and was for a long time obferved in cloifters. 
The houfes were all built of wood, and the 
fear of fire made it the principal concern of 
the magiftracy to prevent, by all poflible means^ 
accidents of that kind. 

He is likewife reproached with having de- 
ftroyed all the villages within the compafs of 
thirty miles, to make a foreft, in which he 
Plight take the divcrfion of hunting : but fuch 
an a£kion is too abfurd to be probable. Writers 
who relate this do riot confider, that it would re*« 
quire at leaft twenty years to make a new plan- 
tation a proper place for bunting in. They tell 
us he planted this foreft in 1080, when he was 
fifty-tthree years old. Now, is it probable that 
N 6 ft man 
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a man of any underftanding ihould, at fuch an 
^ge, have deftoycd fo many villages^ to ibw » 
tra^ of land, of thirty miles in length, with 
trees, in Hopes of one Jay hunting in it** 

The conqueror of England became the terror 
of Philip L king of France, who endeavoured 
too late to humble this powerful vaifai ; and fell 
upon Mayne, at that time dependent on the 
dutchy of Normandy. William, upon the news 
of this, eroded the lea, recovered Mayne, and 
obliged Philip to fue for peace* 

1 he prctenfions of the church of Rome never 
fliewed themfelves in a more fsngular manner 
than with regard to this prince. Pope Gre* 
gory VII. took advantage of the time in -which 
he was engaged in a war with France, to re- 
quire homage of him for the kingdom of £ng« 
land ; founding his pretenfions on the antient 
Piter* s pence J which had been paid by that king- 
dom to the church of Rome ^ amounting 10 
about three livres of our money for each houfe, 
which had been always confidered in England 
as a very bountiful donation, and at Rome as a 
tribute. William theConqueror eave the pope to 
underftand, that he might poffibTy continue this 
offering, but that, fo far from paying him ho- 

• The Mftorian does not confider that there was no oc- 
cAfion to plant ; the whole country hereabout was naturally 
a 'oreil $ and WtlHam had nothing to do but to torn oat the 
inhabitant! and inclofo the g ronod. Ho depopulated the 
country in Hampihtre to the extent of thirty milea % and do- 
ilroycd all the villagea, hoofce, and even churches, which 
Hood in that traA ^ but he had no occafion to plant even 
a Angle tree -^With rtf^Ct to the curfeu, it was doubtlefa 
an inilitution in Normandy and other eonntriet ruled by an 
arbitrary government | bat not the loft grieroin to the fret- 
k9tn BngUOi, 
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mage, he would forbid bis people of England 
to acknowledge any other pope than whom her 
fliould approve. Thus Gregory Vll'is propofaL 
became ridiculous by being too infolent. This 
is the fame Gregory who difturbed all Europe 
with his attempts to raife the facerdotal dignity 
above the imperial one. But, before we come 
to fpeak of this memorable difpute, and of the 
crufades, which had birth much about the fame 
time, we muft take a fliort view of the other 
countries of Europe. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the State of EUROPE in theTenib 
and Eleventh Centuries. 

TlITSSIA had embraced' Chriftianity to- 
*^ wards the end of the eighth century. At 
this time women feemed defttned to conirert 
kingdoms. A fifter of the emperors Bafil and 
Conftantine, who was married to the father of 
that Czar Jarallau of vifhom I have already made 
mention, prevailed upon her hufband to receive 
baptifm. The Ruffians, always the flaves of 
their fovereign, followed his example; but 
adopted only the fuperftitious part of the Greek 
ritual. 

About that time likewife a woman brought 
over Poland to embrace Chriftianity; Miciflaus 
duke of Poland being converted by his wife^ 
fitter to the duke of Bohemia. I have already 
obferved, that the Bulgarians received the faith 
in the fame manner. Gifella, fiider to the em- 
peror 
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peror Hfnr/, alfo made ber buflMmd* the king 
of H\inpryf a CbriAian in the Brft year of the 
cleventn century : To that U if an undoubted 
truth, that the one half of Eurone h indebted 
to women for iti knowledge of Chriftiantty. 

The Swedei, who bad received the jzofpel 
as early ai the ninth century, were relapicd 
into idolatry. Bohemia, and alt the countrict 
north of the Elbe, renounced Chriftianity in 
1013 ( and the tnbabitanti of all the Eaft co;ift 
of t*ne Baltic Tea were ()agani. In 1407, the 
Hungarian! returned again to idolatry, llur all 
thefe nations were ftiiffarther from being civU 
lizcd than they were from being Chriftijin«. 

Sweden ^, which probablv bad for » long 
time been exhaufted of itf inhabitanffl by thoCe 
»ntient emigrationi with which Europe had bee 
over-run, appeared in the eighth, ninth, renih, 
and eleventh centurie«, to be wholly buried in 
barbarifm ^ without having war or commerce 
with iu neighbouri, and wholly unconcerned in 



• awtdf n w«i Arft eonvt rttd to ChrirVinUy in %h$ r9\tn 
•rctMrl«mii|n0, bjr ent Hubert, w}iofoun<)«d th« chwcUttt 
Lincopln)( ) »nd in th« yf«r l»9, Ht, AnfcAfiuf, 11 Frtncli' 
miin, wffnt chitl)«r, pr«iich«d tho Cofpcl, «n4 foun4«il tht 
•hurch of BtrkfRi Kin; OHiui I. §mhr»c94 tht Clinrtuii 
rvliglen \n tin nktth otntury» and hii <tilii«Ai followtd hi* 
f aumplf I but • f«mlM Intf rvtning, thay impiittd ic 10 tli« 
chAnat in their rti\\%hn ) rtiturn«4 tM th«ir idi/Utry» ^nd r«« 
i:riAi.td rhii Itins himfflf to thtir idol Ochmui. Eric Vlir, 
furnAmed $kt I^ihral, wm convtrtsd to thf ChriAito rtlK 
|ion, und mntOtervA by bit fubjf^, whom ho ondooveiirfd 
10 «onv«tt I bwt bif fofi, OUu» tl. complofvd tho ooavoi Aon 
of hit p«0i>to About ih« lattor ond of tht ftnih ctntury, tnd 
•vtn lAifvd A tAX for tht |M)pt AgAind ib« inA<lfli, awcdto, 
■t ttiii pfriod, wAi by no mtani fo obfcure m our Author 
Uvm§ to imA){inti 

•ny 
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any of the great events of the times; bf which 
It was in all likelihood fo much the happier. 

Poland, much more barbarous than Chriftian«, 
prefefved till the thirteenth century all the cuf- 
toms of the antient Sarmatii ; killing their 
children that were born with any imperfedion,. 
and the old men who were pan their labour* . 
From this we may form a judgment of the reft 
of the North. 

The empire of Conftantinople was neither 
more nor lefs extended than we have (etn it ia 
the ninth century. It defended itfelf in the- 
Weft againft the Bulgarians, and in the £aft^: 
the North, and the Sotith, againft the Turks, 
and Arabs. 

We have fcen in genera! the ftate of Italy*.. 
A certain number of great lords divided be-, 
tween them the whole country, from Rome to- 
the Calabrian fea; and the Normans had the 
greateft part of the Eafl.'' Florence, Milan,, 
and Pavia, were governed by magiftrates under 
the counts or dukes nominated by the empe* 
rors. Bologna indeed enjoyed a ftate of greater 
freedom. 

The houfe of Maurienne, from whence thcL 
dukes of Savoy, kings of Sardinia, are defcend- 
ed, began now to raife itfelf. It* poflefled, as. 
a fief of the empire, the hereditary county o£ 
Savoy-and Maurienne, ever ftnce Humbert the 
White-banded^ the ftock of this family, had, in 
the year' 888, obtained that fmall detached por- 
tion of the kingdom of Burgundy. 

The Swils. and Grifons, likewife detached 
from the fame kingdom, were under the go- 
vernment of bailiiis nominated by the empe«« 
fors. 

Two 
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Two maritime cities of Italj began now to^ 
rife, not by thofe Hidden invanons which have 
alone conftituted the rights of almoft all the 
princes who have paffccT in review before us ; 
but by a wife induftrv, which afterwards dege- 
nerated into the fpirit of conqueft. Thcfc two 
cities were Genoa and Venice. Genoa, which 
had been famous during the time of the Ro- 
mans, confidered Charlemagne as her reftorer ; 
that emperor having rebuilt the city fome time 
after it had been deftroyed by the Goths. It 
was governed by counts under Charlemagne and 
kisfirfl defcendants; but, in the tenth century,. 
• was facked by the Mahometans, and almoft all 
Its citizens carried into flavery. But, being a 
trading port, it was quickly repeopled; and 
commerce, which had firft made it flourifh, fcrv^ 
ed to re«eftabli(h its former grandeur. It then 
became a republic,, and took Corfica from the 
Arabians, who had made themfelves mafters of 
it. The pope exadled a tribute from that illand, 
not only on account of bein? formerly in pof* 
feffion of fome patrimonies there, but as pre- 
, tending to be lord paramount of all the king* 
dioms conquered from the infidels. The Genoefe 
paid this tribute at the beginning; of the eleventh 
century, but foop after they freed themfelves 
from it under the pontificate of Lucius II. At 
fength, their ambition encreafing with their 
rkhcBf from merchants the/ aimed at being 
conquerors. 

The citv of Venice, not by far fo antient as 
Genoa, aiteVf^ed the empty honour of a more 
antient liberty, at the time they enjoyed the fo- 
lid glory of a much fupcrior power. This was 
at nrft the retreat of a/cw whermen and fugf: 

lives 
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tives who, in the beginning of the fifth centu^ 
ly, had fled from the Goths when they ravaged 
all Italy. There was then no city, only a few 
cabins on the borders of the Rialto, the name 
of Venice being then unknown.. This Rialto 
was fo far from being free, that for upwards of 
thirty years it was a forry village belonging to the 
city of Padua, who governed it by confuls. The 
viciffitude of human affairs afterwards brought 
Padua under the dominion of Venice. 

Wc have no proof that Venice enjoyed any 
acknowledged liberty under the kings of Lorn- 
bardy. It is more probable that the inhabitants . 
lay fefgotten in their marfhes. 

The Rialto and its fmall neighbouring iflands 
did not begin to be governed by magiftrates of 
their own till the year 709. They then became 
independant of Padua, and confidered them* 
felves as a republic. 

It was in the year 709 that they had their firft 
dbg?, who was only. a. tribune of the people, 
cleded by the citizens. There are many fami- 
lies flill fubiifting who gave their voice to the 
firft doge. They are the moft antient nobles in 
Europe, without excepting any ; ^hich proves, 
that nobility may be acquired without poiTeffing, 
a cafUe, or paying for patents to a fovereign. 

Heradea was the firft ieat of this republic till 
the death of its firft doge j and it was not till 
the end of the ninth century that thefeiflanders, 
retiring farther into their warrens, gave to this 
afiemblage of fmall iflands, which formed a. 
town, the name of Venice, from the name of 
that coaft, which was called terra Venetorum^ 
The inhabitants of thefe marfhes foon found 
k would be impoffible to fublift without com- 
merce ;. 
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mcrce : thus neccfllty proved the bafis of theur 
grandeur. It is not yet ceruinly decided, whe- 
ther this Hctle republic was at that time entirely 
independent* We find Berenger for fonie time 
acknowledged emperor in Italy, granting, ia 
the year 950, licence to thedogeto coin money. 
And theA! doges were obliged to fend annually 
to the emperors, by wavr of fervicc, a mantle 
of cloth of gold i but OtnoIII. in the year 9989 
excufed them from paying this petty kind of 
tribute. ' Hu^ thefe flight marks of vaifalage did 
not in the leaft diminifli the real power of 
Venice ; for, while its people paid a mantle of 
cloth of ^old to the emperors, they acquired, 
by their riches and their arms, the whole pro* 
vince of Iftria, and almoft all the coaft of Dal- 
matia, Spalatro, Ragufa, and Narenza. Their 
doge, about the middle of the ninth century, 
took the title of dukeof Dalmatia* But the 
republic was far lefs enriched by thefe conqucfta 
than by its trade, in which it even furpalTed the 
Genocfe : for, while the barons of Germany 
and France were buildine prifons and enflaving 
the fubjeft, Venice got ineir money by furnifli- 
ing them with all the commodities of the Eaft. 
The Mediterranean was alreadv covered with 
her (hips, and (he grew rich and flourilhine bj 
the ignorance and barbarifm of the nortoera 
nations of Europe. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of SPAIN and the MOORS. 

The Stale of that Kingebm till the Beginning of 
the Twelfth Century. 

CP AIN was ftill divided between the Ma- 
^ hometans and Cbriftians; but the latter did 
not poflefs a fourth parr, and even that the 
mod barren corner of the whole country. The 
dominions of the Chriftians were the Afturias, 
the princes of which took the title of kings of 
Leon ; a part of Old Caftile governed by counts ; 
Barcelona, and one half of Catalonia alio fub- 
j^ik to counts ; Navarre, which had a king, 
and a part of Arragon which had for fome time 
been united to Navarre. The Moors poffcffcd 
Portugal, Murcia, Andalufia, Valentia, Grena* 
da, Tortofa, and a tradi of country ftretching 
into the midft of the kingdom beyond the moun- 
tains of Caftrle and Sarragofa.. The Moorifli 
kings always kept their refidence at Cordova, 
where they had built that large mofque whofe 
roof is fupported by 365 columns of curious 
marble, and which the Chriftians ftill continue 
to call la Mofquita^ i. e. the mofque^ though 
now ufed as a cathedral. 

Here the arts flouriflied ; and the court of the 
Moorifli kings was the centre of gallantry, mag- 
nificence, and the choiceft pleafures. Tourna- 
ments and tiltinga probably owed their inven* 
tion to thefe Moors* They had alfo (hows and 
theatres ; which, rude a9 they were, ferved at 

Icaft. 
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leaft to (hew that they were more civilfzed than 
the other nations round about them. Cordova 
w^s the only place in the Weft where geometry, 
aftronomv, chemiftry, and phyfic, were culti- 
vated. Sancho the Fat, king: of Leon, was ob- 
liged to make a journey to Cordova in 956 to 
put himfelf under the care of a famous Arabtaa 
phyfician i who, invited by the king, refolved 
that the king (hould come to hrm. 

Cordova is a moft delightful country,, water- 
ed by the Guadalquivir, and where groves of 
citrons, oranges, and pomegranates, perfume 
the air, and every thing invites to the fofter 
pleafurcs. Luxury and effeminacy at laft cor* 
rupted the Moorilh kings. Their dominions 
were in the tenth century like thofe of almoft 
all the Chriftian princes, divided into petty 
ftatcs. I'oledo, Murci^, Valentia, and even 
Huefca, had their kings. This was the only- 
time for crufliing this divided power; but the 
Chridians of Spain- were ftill more difunited. 
They were perpetually at war amona; themfelves, 
joined together only to betray each other, and 
frequently even made alliances with the Moors. 
AlphonfoV. king of Leon, in the year 100O9. 
^ave his fifter 'nierefa in marriage to Sultan 
Abdala, king of Toledo. 

Jealoufies produce greater crimes among petty 
princes than among great fovereigns. War 
alone is capable of deciding the fate of ^reat 
empires, but furprifals, treachery, aflaffinations, 
. and poifonings, are the more common weapons 
of rival neignbours, who having much ambi* 
tion and few means of gratifying it, have fe- 
courfe to every art that can fupply the place of 
ftrength. Thus, at the end of the tenth cen« 

tury. 
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tury, Sancbo Garcia, Count of Caftile, potfon* 
ed his own mother, and his fon Don Garcia 
was ftabbed by three noblemen of that country 
as he was going to be married. 

In fine, in the year 1035, Ferdinand fon of 
£ancho king of Navarre and Arragon, re-unit* 
ed to his dominions Old Caftile, which had de- 
ATolved to his family by the murder of this Don 
Garcia, together with the kingdom of 
Leon, which he took from his brother- 1036 
in-law, whom he flew in battle, 

- Caftile then became a kiagdom, and Leon 
one of its provinces. This fame Ferdinand, 
not fatisfied with having robbed his brother-in- 
law of his crown and bis life, took Navarre 
likewife from his own brother, whom he caufed 
to be aflaffinated in a battle which he fought 
againft him *. This is the Ferdinand on whom 
the Spaniards have beftowed the name of Great, 



• dor author feems to be remarkably incenfed againft all 
<the Sparifh monarchs who rendered tfaemfeives. great by 
their viAories over the Mahometans ? and thefe kit he ex- 
tols, upon all occafions, with a warmth that betrays an 
'evident partiality. We know no author who fays that 
-Terdinand caufed his brother to be affafllinated. In the hi(^ 
tery of Roderic de Toledo, in the chronicle of Luca Tu- 
denfis, in Ferreras, I^oderic Santius, Alphonfus a Cartha- 
geila, and other biftorians, we find that Ferdinand declined 
this battle, and fent ambalTadors to accommodate the dif- 
putes between him and his brother : that he came into the 
field with great reluctance ; and when his brother was flain 
4n the courfe of the engagement, lamented his death with 
all the fincerity of grief, and immediately put an end to the 
■purfuit. M. de Voltaire feems to be fo enamoured of the 
MuHTulmans in Barbary, that we (hould not be furprized 
to hear that be had moved his refidence from Laufanne to 
Morocco. 

furely 
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forely dniy to render infamous a title too often 
laviftied on ufurpers and murderers* 

Hif father Don Saiicbo, alfo furnamed the 
Great, for having fucceeded to the counts of 
Caftilt*, and having married one of his ions to 
the princefs of Afturias, caufed himfelf to be 
proclaimed emperor; upon which Ferdinand re^ 
Iblved likewife to aflume that title. It is certain 
that there neither is, nor ever can be, any title 
peculiar to fovereigns but fuch as they pleafe 
to take themfelves, or that cuftom gives them. 
The title of emperor every where hgnificd the 
heir to the Caefars, and mafter of the Roman 
empire, or at leaft one who pretended to be To: 
it can hardly therefore be thouajht that this 
could be the diftingui(hing mark of a prince 
whofe power was but ill eftabliihed, and who 
governed only a fourth part of Spain. 

The emperor Henry III. mortified the pride 
of this Caftilian, by requiring him to do him 
homage fur bis fmall dominions as a fief of the 
empire. It is difficult to fav which of the two 
pretenfions was the moft idle, that of the Ger- 
man emperor, or that of the Spaniard. Theft 
empty notions however had no cfFcdl, for Fer- 
dinand's dominions dill remained a little free 
kingdom. 

In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Rodri- 
guez or Rodciick called the Cid^ who adiually 
married Chimcnc, whofe father he had murder- 
ed. Thofe who know nothing of this hiftory, 
but from the tragedy fo famous in the lafl age, 
fuDpofe that king Ferdinand was in poflcflion 
of Andalufia. 

The Cid began his famous exploits by afltft* 
ing DonSancho, Ferdinand's eldeft fon^to ftrip 

his 
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his brothers and fillers of the inheritance left 
them by their father ; but Sancho being 
murdered in one of thefe unjufl expedi- 1073 
tions, his brothers entered again into 
the pofleffion of their eftates. 

There were at. that time near twenty kings 
in Spain, fome Chriftians, fome Mahometans ; 
and befides thefe twenty kings, there were a 
confiderable number of independant lords, who 
came on horfeback completely armed, and fol- 
lowed by feveral fquires, to offer their fervice to 
the princes and princeffes who were engaged in 
wars. This cuftom, which at that time ob- 
tained throughout all Europe, was no where 
held in greater credit than in Spain. The 
princes with whom thefe knights engaged gird- 
-ed them with a belt, and prefented them with 
a fword, with which they gave them a flight 
blow on the (houlder. The Chriftian knights 
added other ceremonies to their dubbing, in 
particular that of watching their arms all night 
before the altar of the Virgin. The Muflul- 
mans were content with girding on a fcymctar. 
This was the origin of knights-errant, and of 
fuch numbers of nngle combats ; the moft ce- 
lebrated of which was that fought after the 
death o( king Sancho, who was afljflinated 
while he was befieging his fifter Ouraca in the 
city2amora. Three knights maintained the 
honour of the Infanta againft Don Diego dc 
Lara, by whom fbc was accufed. They fought 
by turns in a place railed in, and in prefenceof 
judges appointed on either fide. Don Diego 
overthrew and killed two of the Infanta's 
knights, and the horfe of the third having the 
reigns of his bridle cut, and. running away with 

his 
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bis mafter out of the li(b, the Gombflit was ad« 
judged to be undecided. 

Of all this number of knights theCid diftin* 
guifhed himfelf the moft agaioft the Moors. 
Several icnights ranged themfelves under bis 
banner, and all together, with their fquires and 
the horfemen, compofed an army covered with 
iron, and mounted oji the moft beautiful fteeds 
in the country. The Cid overcame feveral 
petty Moorifh kings j and having at laft for- 
tified himfelf in the city of AlcaUar, he there 
ercfted a little fovcreignty. 

Afterwards he perfuaded his mafter Alphonib 
VI. king of Old Caftile, to underuke the fiege 
of the city of Toledo, offering him the alfiftance 
of all his knights for that expedition. The 
noife of this nege, and the Cid*s reputation, 
brought many knights and princes from France 
and Italy, particularly Raymond, count of 
Touloufe, and two princes of the blood of 
JPrance, of the branch of Burgundy, The 
Mooriih king, named Hiaj^ was the Ton of 
Almamon, one of the moft generous princes 
recorded in hiftory. This Almamon had givtn 
an afylum in Toledo to this very king Alphonib, 
when perfccutcd by his brother Sancho. They 
had lived together for a long time in ftridt friend- 
fliip, and Almamon was fo far from detaining 
him, when after the death of Sancho he be- 
came king, and confcqucntlymorc to be feared, 
that he gave him part of his trcafures > and it 
is faid that thev both ihcd tears at their repa- 
ration. Several of the Moorifti princes went 
cut of the city to reproach Alphonfo with bis 
•ingratitude towards his benefa^or, and more 

than 
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^kw one reaiarkable comkit was ivughc undev 
tke wa)U of Toledo. 

This fiege lifted a wh<»ie year, at tt|e 1085 
end of which Toledo capitulated^ but 
on condition that the Moors iiovild ^ treated 
in the fame manner as the 0(iriftianshad for- 
merly been, and left la the free exercife of 
their religion and laws. A promife which was 
at firft kept, but which time afterwards occa- 
fioned to be 4>roke. All New Caftile at laft 
yielded to theCid, who took pofleffion of it in- 
the name of Alphonfoj and Madrid, a fmall 
place, that was one day to be the capital of 
Spain, came then for the firft time into the hands 
of the Chriftians^ 

Several families came from France to fettle 
in Toledo, and had feveral privileges granted 
them, which are ftill called in Spain the fran* 
chifes. King Alphonfo, immediately upon the 
redu^on of Toledo, called an aiiembly of 
foifliopsy which, without the concurrence of the 
.people, formerly thought neceflary, promoted a 
prieft, named Bernard, to the bimopric of To- 
ledo; and pope Gregory VII. at the king's re*^ 
^ueft, made him primate of Spain. The church 
reaped almoft the whole advantage of thiscon-* 
queft; but the primate wa» imprudent enough 
to abufe this, by violating the conditions which 
his Tnafter had granted to the Moors. By th& 
articles of capitulation, the great niofque was 
to remain in pofieffion of the Mahometans, but 
the archbifiiop, in the king's abfence, converted 
it into a churoh ; by which imprudent ad he 
flirted up a rebellion againft him.. Alphonfo 
returns to Toledo, juftly irrigated againft the 
prelate for his indiftnetion, appeafcs the tumult. 

Vol. L O and 
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aadreftoreadie oiofque to the Moors, tbreatning 
at the fame tioie to puni(h the archbiihop ; but 
privately prevailed upon the Mahometans to 
petition for his pardon, v^hich was granted him 
at their requeft : and thus the iofurreAion was 
quelled, and every thing reftored to order. 

Alphonfo, either thco' policy or inclination^ 
added to the dominions he had acquired by the 
valour of theCid, in marryineZaid, daughter to 
Benadat, the new Moorifli king of Andaluiia, 
with whom he received feveral towns in dowry. 

He is reproached with having, in conjinfiion 
with his father-in-law, invited other M.oors out 
of Africa into Spain. It is hardly to be fuppofed 
that he could have committed u> great an error 
in politics ; but indeed kings very often z€k con- 
trary to all the rules of probability. Be it as it 
will, an army of Moors came ov.er from Africa, 
and fell upon Spain, which encreafed the gene* 
ral confuiion of that kingdum. The Miramolin, 
who governed Morocco, fent his ge neralAbenada 
to the affiftance of the king of Andalufia : but this 
general not only betrayed the prince to whom be 
was fent, but likewife the Miramolin in whufe 
name he came, who being at length enraged at 
his general's perfidy, came in perfon to give him 
battle, who. was making war with the other 
Mahometans while tbeChriftians were as much 
divided amon^ themfelves. 

While Spam was thus torn in pieces by the 
Moors and .Chriftians, the Cid Don Rodriguez, 
at the head of his army of knights, fubdued 
the kingdom of Valentia. There were at that 
time few kings in Spain fo powerful as himfelf ; 
but whether he preferred the title of Cid, or 
whether his ^iht of knighthood kept him faith- 
ful 
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fu\ to king Alphonfo his mafter, he never af- 
fumed the regal title : neverchelefs, be governed 
Valentia with all the authority of a king, re- 
ceiving ambafladors, and being treated with the 
bigheft refpe^^ by all nations. After his death, 
which happened in the year 1096, the kings of 
Caftile and Arragon continued their wars againft 
the Moors ; and Spain was more drenched in 
blood than ever, and more defolated : the fad 
efftSts of the antient confpiracy between arch* 
bifhop Opas and Count Julian, above 400 
years before, which, a long time after, proved 
the fource of numberlefs misfortunes to the 
kingdom of Spain. * - 

CHAP- XXXV. . 

Of Religion and Supbrstition in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 

HERESIES feem to be die fruit of 
a little knowledge and a little leifure. 
We have already feen that the ftate of the 
church in tho tenth century fcarcely permitted 
either leifure or ftudy. Every one was in arms, 
and the whole difpute was about riches and 
power. Nevertoelefs, during the reign of Ro- 
bert king of France, there were feveral priefts 
*of that kingdom, and among others one Ste- 
phen, confeflbr to Queen Conftance, accufed bf 
herefy. Thefe people were ftigmatized wi(h 
the name of Manichaeans, only to. render them 
more odious; for neither they nor their judges 
could poffibly underfland any thing of the doc- 
O 2 trine 
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trmv taught. by the Ptfffian pbilofophcr Mafiei; 
They wert .probably a fet of enthufiails, who 
|>fetendtd to «a extraordinary degree of per- 
ftedion, in order to impofe on the minds of the 
ignorant. This is the gtneral charaAer of the 
^^chidfs of all fefls. They were charged with 
borribk crimes and unnatural fentiments, the 
common way of treating thofe whole 
xoa8 dodrines are not underilood. I'hey 
were formerly accufcd of repeating Iv- 
tanies in hooourof evil fpirits, with putcing out 
the lights afterwards and then mingling together 
indifferently; with burning the i'.rft children 
they h^d by this incefluous commerce, and fwai- 
lowing their a(hes. Thefc are much the fame 
kind of calumnies which were caft upon the iirft 
ChriAians by the Pagans, and which I bcliet^e 
were founded on the manner in which fome of 
them celebrated the Lord's Supper, by eating 
bread nrade in the form of a child to reprefenc 
the body of our Saviour, as ftill continues to be 
pradlife'd in fome of the Greek churches. 

The heretits of .whom I am fpcaking, were 
SRoreovtr principally accufed of having taught, 
that God did dot come down upon earth, that 
he was not born of a virgin, and that he neither 
died nor rofe-again. If this is true, they were 
not Chriftians i and indeed accufations of this 
kind are generally found to contradi^ one 
another* 

All that we can gather of certainty is, that 
king Robert and his queen Conftantia went to 
Orleans, where fome of the people called 
Manichaeans. had aflembled themfeives, and 
that the bilki^s caufed thirteen of thefe poor 

wretches 
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wretches to be burnt alive : at which fpedacle, 
fo unworthy of their dignity, the king and qaeen 
are fard to have affifted. Never before this ejte- 
cution was any one put to death in France for 
preaching what they did not underftand. It is 
true that, in the fourth century, PrifciHian'was 
condemned to death with feven of his followers 
at Triers. But this city, which then made a 
part of the two Gauls, has not been annexed 
to France fince the declenfioh of the houfe of, 
Charlemagne. And let it be obferved, that St. 
Martin of Tours would not communicate with 
thofe bifhops who had fought the blood of Prif- 
cillian, declaring openly that it was a damnable 
adion to condemn men to death for being mif- 
taken. But there was noSt. Maitin to be found 
in the time of king Robert. 

After this there arofe fomc flight difputes 
about the Eucharift ; but thefe dnd not break 
out into any violent rupture. T*his fubjed)^, 
which ought to be only that of adoration and 
fefpectful filence, and not of perfecution and 
contention, efcaped even the warm imagina- 
tions of the Greek Chriftians ; or perhaps was 
negleScd, from its giving no fcope to the me- 
taphyfics cultivated by the Greek doAors after 
they had adopted the ideas of Plato. They had 
found fufficient employ for this philofbphy in the 
explication of the Trinity, the confubftantiality 
of the Word, the union of the two natures 
and the two wills, and the abyfs of predeftina- 
tion. But the queftions, whether the bread 
and wine are changed into the fecond perfon of 
the Trinity, and confequently into God ? whe- 
ther we eat and drink this fecond perfon by 
O 3 faith 
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faith only ? thefe quefttons, I (ay, wert of aa- 
other kind, and did not appear to be fubjt A to 
the phibfopby of thoTe times. Accordingly^ 
in tha firft ages of ChriAianity» people cootent* 
cd themfelves with eating the Lord's Supper in 
the evening^ and with coanmuRicating ac ibo 
mafs under both kinds, without having any 
ibced and ^leterminate ideas in relation to thia 
myftiwy. 

it appears that in nsany churches^ and parti- 
cularly in England, they believed that the^ onlj 
/ eat and drank the bodr and blood of Chrift fpi- 

ritua]ly« And in Che oodleian library there is a 
boaiily» wrote in the tenth century, in which 
arc thefe words: " It is truly by confecration 
\ the body and blood of Chri4, not corporally 

i but rpiritually. The body in which Jefus Chrift 

\ filtered and the euchariftical body, are entirely 

t different. The firft was compofcd of flefli and 

bones, aninsated by a rational (bu) ; but what 
we call the Eucharift ha« neither blood, nor 
bones, nor foul. Wa ought then to uaderftand 
ii in a fpi ritual fenfe/* 

Job^nnies Scoitus, fursiamed Erigenes, be- 
caufe he came frocn Ire^iyd, had long before 
maintained the fame opinion, in the reigo of 
Charles the Bald, and that too, as we are 
Ipld, by the enipieror's own orders. 

In the tiane of this jScotus, or &i:ot, oi>e Ra« 
tran)» a monk of Corbie, and othera, wrote oa 
this myftery ia fuch a manner ai lo leav^ lop^ 
at lead to oeubf, whethtrr thi^y believed in wha| 
has fince been called the rm p^^fin^f* For 
this Ratram, in hit epiftle addraned to the tn^ 
peror Charles the Said, fay9» \n exprcff lerms. 

It 
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^^ It is tbe body of Jefus Chrift which i% feen» 
received, and eaten, not by the bodily fenfes, 
but by the eyes of the minds of the faithful.'* 

Others however wrote agatnft them, and the 
moft common opinion certainly was, that the 
true body of Jefus Chrift was eaten, fince they 
difputed in order to know whether it was di* 
gefted and voided again. 

At length Bereager, archdeacon ofxAngers, 
about the year I050» both by his writings and 
from the pulpit, taught that the real body of 
J^fus Chrift was not, nor could poffiUy be un- 
der the appearances of bread and wine. 

He affirmed that what would occafion an in* 
4igeftion if eaten in too great a quantity, could 
be no other than an aliment, or that what 
would caufe drunkennefe, when too freely drank> 
was a real liquor i that there was no whttenefs 
in a thing that appeared white, nor roundneft 
in an objed that appeared round, &c. Thefe 
propoiitions of Berenger's eould not fail of fet- 
ting many againft him, and tbe more (o as his 
great reputation had raifed him a number of 
enemies. The perfon who diftinguiihed ^im- 
felf moft againft him was Lanfranc of the 
Lombard race, born at Pavia, who was come 
to feeic his fortune in France, and whofe repu- 
tation ^was equal to that of Berengen This 19 
the method he made ufe of to confute his ad- 
verfary, in his treatife Je iorfore domim. 
. ** It may truly be affirmed, that the body of 
•our Lord, in the Eucharift, is the fame as that 
which was brought forth by the Virgin ; and 
that it is not the fame : it is the fame as to the 
^nces and properties gf real nature, and it is 

3Myt 
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not the fame as to the fpecies of bread and vrine ; 
fo that it is the Tame as to the Aibftance, and it 
is not the fame os to the fcrm.** 

Lanfranc^s opinion feems to be, in general^ 
that of the whole church ; Berenger had rca- 
foned only as a philofopher. Here the queftion 
was about a matter of faith, a myftery which 
was acknowledged by the church as incompre- 
benfible. Now Berenger was a member of the 
church, and therefore ought to have believed as 
ihe did, and, like her, have fubmicted to reafon. 
However, he was condemned by the council of 
Pads in the year J 050, and again at Rome in 
X079> and obliged to pronounce his recantation i 
but this being forced, only ferved to rivet hiv 
fcntiments more deeply in his heart, and he died 
in this opinion, which neither caufed a fchifm 
nor a civil war. Temporalities alone were, at 
that time, the grand objects which employed 
the ambition of mankind, the other fource, 
which was to produce the efFufion of fo much 
blood, not hsving been ret opened. 

We may reafonably luppofc, that the igno- 
ranee of thofe times ftrengthened the popular 
fliperitition. I fhnll relate fome examples, which 
have lon^ exercifed human credulity. It is pre- 
tended, that the emperor Otho III. put his wife 
Mary of Arragon to death for being guilty of 
adultery. It ts very poflible, that a bigot ted 
and cruel prince, fuch as Otho III. is painted, 
might have puniihed with dea;h a wife Icfs vi- 
cious than himfelf : but more than twenty au- 
thors have written, and Maimbourg has re- 
Eeated after them, and others again after Maim- 
ourg, that the emprefs having made advances 

ta 
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to a young Italian count, who rejeded thecti 
from a principle of virtue, (he accuied this count 
to the emperor her bufband of ai> attempt to 
feduce her, and he was puniflied wich death* 
Upon this, the count's widow^ fay they, camo 
with her bulband's head in her band to demand 
judlce on the accufer, and to prove bis inno- 
cence. This heroic widow infiftcd upon being 
put to the trial of hot iron, and held in her 
hand An iron bar^ red hot, as long as the judges 
thought proper ^ and this miracle fervmg as a 
legal proof of the emprefs's guilt, (he was con- 
demned to be burnt alive* 

Maimbourg (hould have confiJered, that this 
fable is related by authors who wrote a long 
time after the death of Otho, and that they do 
not To much as give ua the names of the Italian 
count, and of the widow, who handled a bar of 
red-hot iron with fuch impunity. In (hort| 
{hould even cotemporary authors pretend to giv^ 
authentic accounts of fuch an event, they would 
not deferve greater credit, than the wizardsy 
who depofe before a court of juftice, that they 
have zkiAcd at the oo^urnal meetings of 
witches. 

The adventure of a bar of iron is alone fu^ 
ficient to difcredit the puni(hment of Mary of 
Arragon, related in fo many diSionaries and 
iiiftories, in which every page is a' mixture of 
truth and fal(hood. 

The fecond event is much of the fame kind. 
It is pretended, that Henry II. fuccejfTor to 
Qtho III, made trial of the fidelity of his wifo 
Cunegunda, by making her walk barefooted 
over nine ploughfhares heated red-hot. This 

ftory. 
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ftory, related in fo many niartyrologies, defervci 
the fame reply as that of Otho's wife. 

Didier, Abbot of mount Caffin, and feveral 
other writers, relate a fz& nearly refembling 
this. In 1063, the monks of Florence, dif- 
pleafed with their bifhop, went thro* the town 
and country crying, ** Our bifliop is a Si- 
inonift, and a vile wretch ;** and they had the 
boldnefs, fays the Legend, to promife, that 
they would make good their accufation by ordeal 
trial. \ day was fet apart for this ceremony* 
ivhich was on the Wednefday in the firft week 
of Lent. Two piles of wood were prepared* 
each ten feet in length, and five in. breadth, 
feparated by a path a foot and an half broad, 
filled with dry wood. The two piles being 
lighted, and tne wood in this fpace reduced to 
coals, a monk, named Aldrobandin, pafled 
through this path with a grave and folemn pace, 
and even returned halfway back, to take from 
the midft of the flames his clpak, which he 
had let fall, l^his has been related by many 
hiftorians, and cannot be denied, whhout over- 
turning the very foundations of hiftory ; but it 
is as certain, that we cannot give credit to it. 
Without overturning the yery foundations of 
reafon. 

' It is, doubtlefs, very poi&ble, that a man 
may pafs fwfftly between two burning piles of 
wood, and even over hot embers, •without be- 
ing entirely burnt ; but to go gravely backwards 
and forwards, to take up a cloak, rs one of thofe 
adventures of the Golden Legend^ which ought 
no longer to be mentioned by men of common 
underftanding. 

The 
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The laft proof I ifaall relate is that made ufo 
of in Spain, after the taking of Toledo, to 
prove whether they were to repeat the Roman 
Office, or that called the Mofarablc. It wa^ 
at firft agreed on all hands, to terminate the dif- 
pute by Angle combat. T\yo champions, coow 
pletely armed, fought according to all the rule^ 
of chivalry, and DonRm's de Martanza, l^^jght 
of the Mofarabic mafs-book, made his adverfary 
lofe his faddle, and threw him half dead to the 
grotind. But the queen, who had a firong in- 
clination t J the Roman Miflal, refolved tha^tchey^ 
Ihould make the trial of fire. AH the Jaws of 
chivalry were againft it. However, the two 
mafs-books were thrown into the fire, where, 
mod probably, they were both burnt ; but ^he 
King, not to give umbrage to either party, or- 
dered it fo, that fome churches pray 'd according 
to the Romifh Ritual, and others kept to the 
MoHirabic. 

Whatever was moft venecable and auguft in 
religion, was debafed throughout the whole 
Weft, by the moft ridiculous and abfurdcuftoms. 
There was a feftival of fools, and another of 
afl'es, ob/erved in moft of the churches^ On 
thefe days they made a bifhop of the foolis, and 
brought an afs into the body of the church, 
drefted in a cope and bonnet. 

The ceremonies obferved at thofe extravagant 
feftivals, which continued to be in ufe in feveral 
diocefies for upwards of feven centuries, con- 
fifted in dancing in the church, feaftiiig upon 
the altars, and exhibiting the moft obfcene 
and lewd farces. To conuder only the cuftoms 
whi(:h I have here related, one would imagine, 
4 that 
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that one was readine a deTcription of Negroet 
and Hottentots ; and indeed it muft be confciT- 
ed, that in many things we have been very little 
ivperior to them. 

The church of Rome has alitrays condemned 
thefe barbarous cuftoms, as well as the triali b/ . 
fingle combat and fire* And« notwithftandin^ 
all the trouble^ and infamy which toe has baa 
to encounter, (he has always preferred a greater 
tlecency and gravity in her worfliip than any of 
the other churches » and has given proofs, 
that when in a ftate of freedom, and under 
due regulation, fke was formed to give lefibnt 
to all others *. 



• Tb« riflder wUl obTcrvcj thtt tfie Mtbor* in this pbd^ 
Ipetki u M perfoD who, br«d up in cbe Romifli faith* owt« 
fhii compttmcDty wen at the cxpance ot hit aodrrftaAdio^ 
10 |bi ^ai«b U which ht ii • i 
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